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TO  TEACHERS 


In  the  teaching  of  reading,  the  old  maxim  that  “ an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  better  than  a pound  of  cure,”  should  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  by  the  compilers  that  teachers  who 
have  used  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Headers  of  this  series  in  the 
way  recommended  in  the  preface  to  each  work,  will  find  but  few  diffi- 
culties in  the  prosecution  of  the  study  in  this  Fourth  Reader.  Still, 
in  every  class,  there  will  be  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  will 
have  acquired  bad  habi'ts  that  need  to  be  corrected.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  faults  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads,  which 
we  propose  to  consider  in  the  order  named,  and  to  inquire,  1st,  into  the 
cause,  2ndly,  into  the  remedy : 

Mispronunciation  of  words. 

Bad  Articulation  of  words. 

Undue  Rapidity  of  Delivery. 

Wrong  Collocation  of  words. 

Want  of  Expression. 

I. — Mispronunciation. 

The  cause  may  be  either  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  heed- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  scholar,  or,  more  probably,  both  combined. 
The  scholar  can  only  know  the  proper  pronunciation  of  a new  and 
irregular  word  by  hearing  it  from  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  has  ne- 
glected his  duty  in  this  respect,  the  scholar  should  not  be  held  account- 
able. No  system  of  notation  has  yet  been  devised,  or  will  probably 
be  ever  devised,  which  will  exempt  the  teacher  from  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  learners  the  right  name  of  every  new  word  that  they  meei 
with.  Printed  characters  cannot  be  made  to  convey  to  young  childrei 
nice  shades  of  pronunciation.  The  living  voice  of  the  teacher  is  neeued 
The  teacher  should  therefore  pronounce  aloud  to  the  class  every  new 
or  difficult  word  in  the  lesson,  before  it  is  recited.  So  far  as  the  fault 
is  due  to  heedlessness  on  the  part  of  the  scholar,  the  only  remedy  is 
constant  vigilance.  No  word  should  be  allowed  to  pass  if  pronounced 
at  all  incorrectly.  The  attention  of  the  whole  class  should  be  called 
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to  every  error,  and  the  defaulter  should  be  required  to  pronounce  the 
word  again  and  again,  until  by  force  of  repetition  the  right  pronunci- 
ation is  made  familiar  to  the  ear. 


This  may  be  traced  to  three  causes  : 1st,  uncertainty  of  the  proper 
pronunciation ; 2nd,  nervous  anxiety  to  get  through  as  soon  as  pv;s- 
siblo;  3rd,  the  want  of  a proper  appreciation  of  the  elementary 
sounds.  The  remedy,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  first  cause,  has  already 
been  spoken  of.  As  to  the  second,  the  proper  cure  is  to  make  the 
scholar  feel  that  “ the  more  haste  the  worse  speed and  that  by  slur- 
ring the  articulation  he  only  increases  the  time  and  the  labor  of  his 
lesson.  Not  one  word  should  be  passed  over  that  is  not  distinctly  ar- 
ticulated. When  this  is  recognized  as  a fixed  law,  the  anxiety  that 
scholars  often  shew  to  get  through,  will  be  changed  into  an  anxiety  to 
get  through  well.  The  third  is  probably  the  most  important  of  all  the 
causes  of  bad  articulation,  viz:  the  want  of  a proper  appreciation  of 
the  elementary  sounds.  The  remedy  i3,  strict  and  prolonged  attention 
to  vocal  analysis.  For  example,  many  scholars  pronounce  the  word 
“ commandment '’.thus : k’mandm’nt.  The  first  analysis  resolves  the 
word  into  its  three  syllables,  com-mand-ment.  The  scholar  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  every  syllable  must  be  heard  distinctly, 
though  the  stress  of  the  voice  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  second.  . The 
next  analysis  resolves  the  syllables  into  the  constituent  elementary 
sounds:  k 5 m-m  a n d-m  ent;  giving  to  each  letter  (or  combina- 
tion of  letters)  its  power  and  not  its  name.  This  is  phonetic  spelling  ; 
five  minutes  a day  devoted  to  this  exercise,  will  make  a great  improve- 
ment in  the  articulation  of  a class. 


If  the  scholar  is  certain  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  in  his 
lesson,  and  is  able  to  articulate  them  distinctly,  he  will  be  less  under 
the  influence  of  that  nervous  anxiety  to  get  to  the  end,  which  produces 
for  the  most  part  the  fault  now  under  review.  The  remedy  is  to  cause 
the  scholar  to  read  but  one  sentence  at  a time,  and  to  repeat  that  sen- 
tence until  he  can  read  it  with  perfect  ease  and  self  possession.  If  a 
whole  sentence  is  too  much  for  him,  take  a part  of  a sentence,  and 
persevere  u^til  he  can  read  it  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  without  the 
least  hurry  or  tr^idaalon.  ; 


II. — Bad  Articulation. 


III. — Undue  Rapidity. 
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IY. — Wrong  Collocation  of  Words. 

The  tendency  is  to  bring  together  those  words  which  are  easily  pro- 
nounced  without  regard  to  their  grammatical  connection.  Scholars 
who  have  not  been  carefully  drilled,  almost  invariably  join  a short 
word  to  the  preceding  long  word,  instead  of  prefixing  it  to  the  follow- 
ing words.  For  example,  the  lines,  page  179,  will  be  read, 

Who  lags  for — dread  of — daily  work 
And  his — appointed  task  would — shirk 
Commits  a — folly— and  a — crime. 

Instead  of — 

Who  lags — for  dread — of  daily  work — 

And — his  appointed  task — would  shirk 
Commits  a folly — and  a crime. 

The  only  remedy  that  can  be  depended  on,  is  a knowledge  o?  the 
analysis  of  sentences,  and  of  the  relations  of  phrases  and  clauses  to 
each  other;  but  much  maybe  accomplished  by  mere  imitation.  A 
scholar  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  sentences  rightly  divided, 
will  in  most  cases  go  right  from  mere  habit. 

Y. — Want  of  Expression. 

This  is  caused  either  by  diffidence  and  false  shame,  or  by  a failure 
to  comprehend  the  meaning,  and  to  feel  the  force  of  the  passage  read. 
The  first  can  be  overcome  only  by  practice  ; the  second  may  be  obvi- 
ated by  the  teacher  making  the  class  familiar  with  the  subject-matter 
before  asking  them  to  read.  But  if  the  scholar  understands  the  sub- 
ject and  yet  does  not  feel  it,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  expression.  It 
can  be  counterfeited  by  a close  imitation  of  the  teacher ; but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  counterfeit  is  worth  the  pains  taken  to  produce  it. 

A series  of  Elocutionary  Exercises  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
Reading  Lessons.  Ordinarily  they  are  placed  at  the  beginning  and 
are  passed  over.  The  rules  given  are  of  the  most  elementary  charac- 
ter. Like  all  such  rules,  they  hold  good  often  but  not  always.  They 
are  useful  as  guides  in  forming  a judgment,  but  cannot  supersede  the 
necessity  of  exercising  a sound  discretion.  He  who  observes  the  rules 
of  Elocution  may  read  well,  but  he  who  knows  how  and  when  to  break 
them  will  read  better. 
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THE  FOURTH  READER. 


1.  Was  there  ever  anything  or  anybody  like  the 
Baby  ? Is  she  not  *the  darling  of  all  eyes,  the  ob- 
ject of  all  love,  the  prize,  and  the  wonder,  and 
the  blessing?  Does  not  Frank  want  to  kiss  her, 
and  Edgar  to  feed  her,  and  Emily  to  nurse  her  ? 

2.  And  when  you  speak  to  her,  is  it  not  de- 
lightful to  see  her  laugh,  her  little  plump  rosy 
face  breaking  out  all  over  dimples,  while  she 
crows  and  chuckles  as  if  she  knew  it  was  the 
finest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  the  baby  ? 

3.  Whether  she  is  resting  in  mamma's  arms,  or 
lying  fast  asleep  on  her  snowy  bed,  or  tumbling 
about  the  floor  like  a great  round  ball,  she  is  still 
the  messenger  of  peace  to  all  the  household. 

4.  Who  shall  tell  with  how  deep  a love  papa 
and  mamma  cherish  her  ? She  is  so  helpless,  you 
know ; so  trusting,  so  unable  to  do  anything  for 
herself ; so  innocent  and  fond,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  do  otherwise  than  love  the  baby ! 

5.  I declare  her  presence  in  the  house  is  like 
sunshine.  It  makes  all  things  brighter.  She  is 
one  of  God’s  own  blessings,  a gift  from  some  purer 
and  happier  world.  Watch  her  asleep,  and  see 
the  smile  that  hovers  about  her  lips,  as  if  she 
were  dreaming  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

6.  Oh,  fold  her  round  with  your  love  and  ten- 
derness, for  as  yet  she  knows  nothing  of  care  or 
sorrow,  and  her  little  life  is  like  the  small  flame 
which  a breath  can  extinguish  S 
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7.  Slumber  softly,  little  Nell, — 

Loving  eyes  watch  o’er  thee : 
Loving  eyes  which  guard  thee  well 
Hover  round  thee  like  a spell — 
Slumber  softly,  little  Nell, 

No  troubles  loom  before  thee  ! 

8.  Slumber  softly,  darling  child,— 

Be  thy  dreams  the  brightest 
Which  e’er  an  infant’s  sleep  beguiled, 
Soft,  serene,  and  calm,  and  mild  j 
Slumber  softly,  darling  child, 

Hearts  like  thine  are  lightest! 

9.  Slumber  softly,  Nelly  mine, 

In  the  sunlit  hours,  love  ; 

For  I know  a Love  Divine 
Doth  o’er  thee,  like  a glory,  shine, 

And  strew  thy  path,  0 Nelly  mine, 
With  fair  and  fadeless  flowers,  love  I 

10.  Slumber  softly,  Nelly  dear, 

Childhood’s  joys  are  fleet,  love! 

A time  will  come  for  sigh  and  tear, 

For  keen  regret  and  anxious  fear  : 

0 slumber  softly,  Nelly  dear, 

While  sleep  can  be  so  sweet,  love ! 
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II.— THE  NEW-YEAR’S  GIFT. 

PART  I. 

acquired  obstinate  obliged 

ill-tempered  naughty  Julia 

misbehavior  ashamed  displeased 

1.  Julia  Brown  had  always  been  a good-natured 
quiet  child  until  she  was  about  seven  years  old, 
and  then  she  acquired  a habit  of  being  sulky  and 
ill-humored  when  any  thing  displeased  her. 

2.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  Julia  wanted  to 
go  into  the  garden  and  play  just  at  the  time  that 
her  mother  sent  for  her  to  mark  some  towels,  or 
mend  a hole  in  a stocking  for  one  of  her  little 
brothers. 

3.  As  soon  as  her  mother  gave  Julia  the  stock- 
ing to  mend,  or  the  towel  to  mark,  she  would  be- 
gin to  look  so  cross  and  dull,  that  no  one  could 
bear  to  see  her.  She  would  go  and  sit  with  the 
work  in  a corner  of  the  room,  put  down  her  head, 
and  if  any  one  came  into  the  room  and  spoke  to 
her,  she  would  hang  her  head  still  lower,  and  re- 
turn no  answer. 

4.  Her  mother,  who  loved  her  dearly,  was 
ashamed  to  see  her  behave  so  ill,  because  she 
knew  that  no  good  person  will  ever  love  an  ill- 
tempered  child,  and  that  bad  ill-tempered  chil- 
dren scarcely  ever  make  good  men  and  women. 
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Julia’s  mother  used  to  think  of  all  this,  until  it 
sometimes  made  her  weep. 

5.  It  was  a custom  with  Julia’s  mother  to  make 
a great  many  presents  to  her  children  and  their 
little  playfellows  on  the  evening  of  New-Year’s 
Day. 

G.  The  end  of  the  year  drew  nigh,  and  Julia 
began  to  be  afraid  that  she  should  have  no  pres- 
ent ; for  she  was  a sensible  child,  and  knew  that 
she  did  not  deserve  to  have  any  thing  given  to 
her. 

7.  But  about  that  time  Julia’s  mother  went 
often  into  a back-parlor,  and  when  she  came  out, 
she  always  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in 
her  pocket.  One  day  Julia  asked  her  mother  why 
she  went  into  the  back-parlor,  and  always  locked 
the  door  as  soon  as  she  came  out. 

8.  “I  have  something  to  do  there  alone,”  an- 
swered her  mother.  “ You  will  know  on  New- 
Year’s  Day.” 

9.  Poor  Julia  was  afra'd  to  ask  any  more*  ques- 
tions. She  thought  her  mother  intended  to  pun- 
ish her  on  that  day  for  all  her  misbehavior  ; and 
yet  Julia  could  not  help  sometimes  being  sulky 
and  cross,  though  she  thought  every  time  she 
had  been  in  an  ill-humor  she  would  never  be  su 
again. 

10.  At  last  New-Year’s  Day  came,  and  Julia’s 
brothers  and  sisters  were  quite  merry  and  pleased, 
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and  talked  a great  deal  to  each  other.  “ I won- 
der,” said  Henry,  “ what  I shall  have  given  to  me 
this  evening.  I think  my  present  will  he  a very 
fine  one  ; for  last  year  I had  no  present,  because  I 
was  so  wicked  as  to  pinch  little  sister  for  taking 
away  one  cf  my  playthings,  and  mother  said,  if  I 
were  good  all  the  year,  I should  have  something 
pretty  to  make  up  for  it ; and  I have  tried  to  be 
as  good  as  I could  ever  since.” 

11.  The  children  went  on  talking  in  this  man- 
ner for  some  time  ; but  Julia  was  obliged  to  be 
silent,  for  she  did  not  like  to  say  to  her  brothers 
and  sisters  that  she  should  have  no  present. 

12.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  all  the  invited 
children  began  to  come.  They  were  all  please  d, 
and  played  in  such  a pretty  manner  that  Jul'.a 
quite  forgot  to  be  sulky  the  whole  day. 

13.  When  Julia’s  mother  went  into  the  room 
where  the  children  were  playing  and  saw  Julia 
smiling,  or  went  by  the  door  and  heard  their 
cheerful  voices  talking  and  laughing,  she  was  quite 
happy ; for  nothing  can  give  greater  joy  to  a 
mother  than  to  see  her  children  good  and  happy. 

14.  When  Julia’s  mother  saw  that  her  daughter 
had  neither  been  sulky  nor  obstinate  all  day,  nor 
quarreled  with  any  of  the  children,  she  began  to 
hope  that  Julia  had  resolved  never  to  be  naughty 
again  : “And  then,”  said  the  good  mother  to  her- 
self, “I  shall  have  none  but  good  children.” 
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Augusta 

muslin 

bonnet 


biscuits 

chaises 

unwholesome 


1.  As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  Julia’s  mother  rose 
from  the  table  and  went  out ; and  soon  after  Ju- 
lia’s father  came  in  and  said : “ Come,  children, 
we  will  go  into  the  back-parlor,  and  see  why 
mother  does  not  come  with  the  presents.” 

2.  11  We  must  not  go  there,  father,”  said  Henry  ; 
“for  mother  has  something  there  that  we  are  not 
to  see.” 

3.  “ Oh,  yes,”  said  the  father,  “ now  }tou  may 
all  see.” 

4.  All  the  children  except  Julia  began  to  jump 
and  run,  and  were  trying  to  see  who  could  be 
first  at  the  door  of  the  parlor ; but  their  father 
told  them  that  they  must  enter  the  room  in  an 
orderly  manner,  for  there  the  presents  were  to  be 
delivered. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  door  of  the  parlor  was  opened, 
the  children  were  so  surprised  at  what  they  saw, 
that  they  hardly  knew  where  they  were.  Directly 
opposite  to  the  door  stood  a large  table,  covered 
with  a green  cloth.  In  the  middle  of  the  table 
there  was  a green  tree.  On  some  of  the  branches 
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of  the  tree  there  hung  a great  many  little  lamps  of 
different  colors  ; some  were  yellow,  and  some  blue. 

6.  On  the  other  branches  of  the  tree  hung  little 
baskets  full  of  oranges,  apples,  biscuits,  raisins, 
dried  currants,  and  cherries;  but  there  was  not 
n 1 1 y confectionery  in  the  baskets,  for  Julia’s  mother 
never  let  her  children  eat  confectionery,  believing 
that  it  was  unwholesome. 

7.  The  table  on  which  the  tree  stood  was  cov- 
ered all  over  with  toys  and  playthings  of  different 
sorts.  There  were  little  horses,  and  carts,  and 
chaises,  and  tops  for  the  boys ; and  there  were 
dolls,  and  tea-things,  and  bells  and  balls,  and 
other  things  for  the  girls. 

8.  All  the  children  jumped  about,  and  clapped 
their  hands  with  joy;  and  they  stood  all  round 
the  table,  looking  at  the  pretty  lamps  that  hung 
in  the  tree,  and  at  the  nice  things  in  the  little 
baskets,  and  at  the  playthings  on  the  table  ; and 
then  they  looked  at  each  other.  And  every  one 
of  these  children  was  pleased  to  see  how  happy 
the  others  were ; and  as  they  stood  round  the  ta- 
ble they  said  to  each  other:  “Oh,  what  a fine 
horse?”  “Oh,  what  a fine  doll!”  “Oh,  what  a 
parcel  of  nice  things  in  the  baskets !” 

9.  But  not  one  of  the  children  offered  to  touch 
or  to  take  any  thing,  but  waited  till  Mrs.  Brown 
called  each  child  to  her,  and  gave  to  each  one  the 
plaything  which  she  thought  most  proper. 
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10.  Nearly  all  the  playthings  were  given  away, 
when  Mrs.  Brown  said  to  her  little  daughter : 
“ Come  here,  Julia,  and  see  what  is  in  that  little 
basket.”  Julia  lifted  up  a white  napkin  which 
covered  the  basket,  and  there  lay  a beautiful  wax 
doll,  dressed  like  a little  lady,  with  a fine  muslin 
frock  on,  and  a bonnet  trimmed  with  lace. 

11.  “Read  what  is  written  on  the  paper  which 
the  doll  holds  in  its  hand,”  said  her  mother. 

12.  Julia  then  read:  “This  doll  is  to  reward  a 
good  little  girl,  who  is  never  sulky,  nor  idle,  nor 
cross,  but  who  always  tries  to  be  as  good  as  she  can.” 

13.  She  was  going  to  lay  the  doll  down;  tears 
came  in  her  eyes,  and  her  face  blushed  with  shame. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  sorry  to  see  her  little  girl  feel  so 
much  pain,  but  she  hoped  Julia  would  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it  afterwards.  She  asked  Julia  for  whom 
she  thought  the  doll  was  intended. 

14.  “I  think  it  is  for  my  sister,”  said  Julia. 
“Then  give  it  to  her,”  said  the  mother. 

15.  Julia  handed  the  doll  to  her  sister,  and 
thought  if  she  had  been  as  good  a girl,  she  would 
have  had  just  such  a one.  “ But,”  said  Julia  to 
her  sister,  “you  will  let  me  sometimes  play  with 
your  pretty  doll ; I will  take  care  not  to  break  it.” 

16.  “That  I will,”  said  Augusta;  “you  may 
play  with  it  every  day,  if  you  like.” 

17.  “Now,”  said  Mrs.  Brown,  “come  and  look 
once  more  into  the  basket ; it  is  not  yet  empty.” 


a* 
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18.  Julia  saw  something  else  covered  with  a 
white  napkin.  She  lifted  up  the  napkin,  and 
there  lay  just  such  another  wax  doll,  dressed  very 
prettily,  but  a little  different  from  Augusta’s: 
“Take  the  doll  out,  and  read  what  is  written  on 
the  paper  which  it  holds  in  its  hand,”  said  her 
mother. 

19.  Julia  read:  “This  doll  is  for  a little  girl 
who  knows  she  has  been  naughty,  but  who  will 
try  never  to  be  so  again.”  Julia  hugged  the  doll 
close  to  her  bosom,  and  throwing  herself  into  her 
mother’s  arms,  said : “ This  doll  is  for  me,  dear 
mother.  I am  the  little  girl  who  has  been  naugh- 
ty ; but  I will  try  and  never  be  naughty  again.” 

20.  Julia  kept  her  word,  and  was  hardly  ever 
sulky  afterwards. 

Do  your  duty!  little  man 
That’s  the  way ! 

There’s  some  duty  in  the  plan 
Of  every  day. 

Every  day  has  some  new  task 
For  your  hand ; 

Do  it  bravely — that’s  the  way 
Life  grows  grand. 

Do  your  duty,  never  swerve- 
Smooth  or  rough — 

Until  God,  whom  we  all  serve, 

Says  “enough.” 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOAT. 
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IV.— THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOAT. 
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1.  A Fox,  having  tumbled  by  chance  into  a 
v ill,  had  been  considering  a long  while,  to  no 
p irpose,  how  he  should  get  out  again;  when  at 
last  a Goat  came  to  the  place,  and,  wanting  to 
drink,  asked  Reynard  whether  the  water  was  good. 

2.  “Good!”  says  he;  “ay,  so  sweet  that  I am 
afraid  I have  surfeited  myself,  I have  drunk  so 
abundantly,” 
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3.  The  Goat  upon  this,  without  any  more  ado, 
leaped  in;  and  the  Fox,  taking  the  advantage  of 
his  horns,  by  the  assistance  of  them  as  nimbly 
leaped  out,  leaving  the  poor  Goat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well  to  shift  for  himself. 

4.  The  lesson  taught  us  by  this  fable  is  that  we 
ought  to  consider  who  it  is  that  advises  us  before 
we  follow  the  advice;  for,  however  plausible  the 
counsel  may  seem,  if  the  person  that  gives  it  is  a 
crafty  knave,  we  may  be  assured  that  he  intends 
to  serve  himself  in  it  more  than  us. 


I dreamed  a dream  in  the  midst  of  my  slumbers, 
And  as  fast  as  I dreamed  it  was  coined  into  num- 
bers— 

My  thoughts  ran  along  in  such  beautiful  meter, 

I’m  sure  I ne’er  saw  any  poetry  sweeter. 

It  seemed  that  a law  had  been  recently  made 
That  a tax  on  old  bachelors'  pates  should  be  laid ; 
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And  in  order  to  make  them  all  willing  to  marry, 
The  tax  was  as  large  as  a man  could  well  carry. 

The  bachelors  grumbled,  and  said 't  was  no  use, 

'T  was  horrid  injustice  and  shameful  abuse; 

And  declared,  that  to  save  their  own  heart's  blood 
from  spilling, 

Of  such  a vile  tax  they  would  ne'er  pay  a shilling. 

But  the  rulers  determined  their  course  to  pursue, 
So  they  set  the  old  bachelors  up  at  vendue ; 

A crier  was  sent  through  the  town  to  and  fro, 

To  rattle  his  bell  and  his  trumpet  to  blow ; 

And  to  call  out  to  all  he  might  meet  in  the  way, 
“ITo!  forty  old  bachelors  sold  here  to-day!" 

And  presently  all  the  old  maids  in  the  town, 

Each  one  in  her  very  best  bonnet  and  gown, 

From  thirty  to  sixty,  fair,  plain,  red  and  pale, 

Of  every  description  all  flocked  to  the  sale. 

The  auctioneer  then  in  his  labors  began, 

And  called  out  aloud,  as  he  held  up  a man, 

“IIow  much  for  a bachelor — who  wants  to  buy?" 
In  a twink  every  maiden  responded,  “ I — I." 

In  short,  at  a hugely  extravagant  price, 

The  bachelors  all  were  sold  off  in  a trice, 

And  forty  old  maidens,  some  younger,  some  older, 
Each  lugged  an  old  bachelor  home  on  her  shoulder. 
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VI.— SPIDERS. 
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1.  No  animals  are  more  common  than  spiders; 
we  find  them  everywhere.  Some  have  their  dwell- 
ing in  our  houses,  some  in  the  fields,  some  in  the 
crevices  of  an  old  wall  j some  float  on  their  web 
in  the  air ; some  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  is  curious  to  see  them  forming  their  webs,  or 
lying  in  wait  for  their  prey. 


SPIDERS. 
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2.  These  webs  are  sometimes  composed  of 
threads,  either  single,  or  in  a confused  mass,  like 
those  of  the  house  spider ; and  sometimes  we  find 
them  of  a beautiful  circular  form  spread  out  in 
fine  net-work,  all  glittering  with  dew-drops,  on 
the  grass  or  hedges,  in  the  early  summer  or  autumn 
mornings.  These  are  constructed  by  a species 
called  the  geometric  spider,  from  the  regular 
arrangement  of  the  threads  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

3.  Woe  to  the  unfortunate  fly,  or  gnat,  or  even 
wasp,  that  gets  entangled  in  these  treacherous 
snares ; it  has  a poor  chance  of  escape,  for  the 
threads  it  touches  are  so  glutinous  that  the  poor 
insect  can  seldom  get  away  before  the  spider 
pounces  upon  its  prey,  and  devours,  or  rolls  it  up 
in  its  web  for  future  use. 

4.  The  threads  with  which  the  spider  spins  its 
web,  are  drawn  out  through  little  holes  from  the 
large  round  part  of  its  body,  where  there  is  a con- 
stant supply  of  the  substance  from  which  they  are 
formed.  These  threads,  fine  as  they  are,  can  bear 
a weight  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
spider  that  spins  them. 

5.  Spiders  employ  their  webs  for  three  pur- 
poses : for  snares  to  catch  unwary  flies  and  other 
insects,  for  lining  their  dwellings,  and  for  enclos- 
ing their  eggs. 

6.  Some  species  of  spiders  are  gifted  with  an 
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instinct  for  building.  Their  habitations  are  found 
in  a red  clay  soil,  into  which  they  bore  long  nar- 
row passages  like  the  tubes  of  a pipe.  They  line 
the  walls  of  these  little  dwellings  with  a soft  silky 
substance  drawn  from  their  bodies ; the  trap-door 
which  closes  them  is  curiously  formed  of  layers  ol 
earth  and  cobweb,  and  is  furnished  with  hinges  of 
such  a kind  that  it  will  shut  of  itself  when  the 
spider  rushes  out. 

7.  But  if  the  habitation  of  the  trap-door  spider 
is  wonderful,  that  of  the  water-spider  is  still  more 
so.  As  its  name  implies,  it  lives  chiefly  in  the 
water,  swimming  about  with  great  speed  and  dex- 
terity, chiefly  on  its  back.  It  is  an  admirable 
diver,  and  will  often  catch  its  prey  on  land,  and 
plunge  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  to  make 
its  meal. 

8.  But  spiders,  in  general,  have  a great  aversion 
to  being  wet ; and  the  water-spider  avoids  this 
inconvenience  by  a very  wonderful  contrivance. 
It  carries  down  with  it  a chamber  of  air,  in  which 
it  can  live  in  comfort  and  security. 

9.  First  she  spins  loose  threads,  in  various  direc* 
tions,  attached  to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants, 
which  may  be  called  the  framework  of  her  cham- 
ber; and  over  them  she  spreads  a transparent 
varnish  resembling  liquid  glass,  and  which  is  so 
elastic  that  it  is  capable  of  great  expansion  and 
contraction. 
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10.  Next  she  spreads  over  her  body  a film  of 
the  same  material,  and  rises  to  the  surface.  Hav- 
ing transferred  a bubble  of  air  beneath  the  film, 
she  plunges  again  to  the  bottom  and  introduces 
the  bubble  beneath  the  roof  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception. 

11.  This  she  repeats  ten  or  twelve  times  until, 
in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  she  has  transported 
as  much  air  as  suffices  to  expand  her  apartment 
to  its  desired  size,  and  now  finds  herself  in  pos- 
session of  a little  aerial  edifice,  I had  almost  said 
an  enchanted  palace,  affording  her  a dry  retreat  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  water. 


VII.— THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

prettiest  gauzy  subtile  wily 

curtains  brilliant  diamond  buzzing 

dragged  counselor  flitting  iworrily 

“ Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor  ?” 
said  a spider  to  a fly 
“ ’Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor 
that  ever  you  did  spy. 

The  way  into  my  parlor 
is  up  a winding  stair, 

And  I have  many  pretty  things 
to  show  when  you  are  there.” 
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“Oh  no,  no,”  said  the  little  fly, 

“to  ask  me  is  in  vain, 

For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair 
can  ne’er  come  down  again.” 

“ I’m  sure  you  must  be  weary,  dear, 
with  soaring  up  so  high  ; 

Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed  ?” 
said  the  spider  to  the  fly. 

“There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around, 
the  sheets  are  fine  and  thin ; 

And  if  you  like  to  rest  awhile, 

I’ll  snugly  tuck  you  in.” 

“ Oh  no,  no,”  said  the  little  fly, 

“ for  I’ve  often  heard  it  said, 

They  never,  never,  wake  again, 
who  sleep  upon  your  bed!” 

Said  the  cunning  spider  to  the  fly, 

“Dear  friend,  wThat  shall  I do, 

To  prove  the  warm  affection 
I’ve  always  felt  for  you  ? 

I have  within  my  pantry, 

good  store  of  all  that’s  nice  ; 

I’m  sure  you're  very  welcome  ; 

will  you  please  to  take  a slice  ?” 
f<  Oh  no,  no  ” said  the  little  fly, 

“kind  *i*.  that  can  not  be  ; 

I’ve  heard  w bat’s  in  j-our  pantry 
and  I do  uot  wish  to  see.” 
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“Sweet  creature  !”  said  the  spider, 

“ you’re  witty  and  you’re  wise, 
How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings, 
how  brilliant  are  your  eyes ! 

I have  a little  looking-glass 
upon  my  parlor  shelf.” 

If  you’ll  step  in  one  moment,  dear, 
you  shall  behold  yourself.” 

“I  thank  you,  gentle  sir,”  she  said, 

“for  what  you’re  pleased  to  say, 
And  bidding  you  good  morning  now, 
I’ll  call  another  day.” 

The  spider  turned  him  round  about, 
and  went  into  his  den, 

For  well  he  knew  the  silly  fly 
would  soon  be  back  again : 

So  he  wove  a subtile  web, 
in  a little,  corner,  sly, 

And  set  his  table  ready 
to  dine  upon  the  fly. 

Then  he  went  out  to  his  door  again, 
and  merrily  did  sing, 

“Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  fly, 

with  the  pearl  and  silver  wing. 
Your  robes  are  green  and  purple  ; 

there’s  a crest  upon  your  head ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright, 
but  mine  are  dull  as  lead.” 
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Alas,  alas  ! how  very  soon 
this  silly  little  fly, 

Hearing  his  wily,  flattering  words 
came  slowly  flitting  by  ; 

With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft, 
then  near  and  nearer  drew 
Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes, 
and  green  and  purple  hue  ; 
Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head- 
poor  foolish  thing  ! At  last. 

Up  jumped  the  cunning  spider, 
and  fiercely  held  her  fast. 

He  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair, 
into  his  dismal  den, 

Within  his  little  parlor  : but 
she  ne’er  came  out  again ! 

And  now,  my  dear  young  friends, 
who  may  this  story  read, 

To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words, 

I pray  you,  ne’er  give  heed  ; 
Unto  an  evil  counselor, 

close  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 
And  take  a lesson  from  the  tale, 
of  the  Spider  and  the  Fly. 


Mary  Howitt 


travelers’  wonders. 
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1.  One  winter  evening,  as  Captain  Compass  was 
sitting  by  the  fire,  with  his  children  all  around 
him,  he  began,  after  being  coaxed  a little,  to  tell 
them  the  following  story  : 

2.  “I  was  once,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  a 
country  where  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  poor  in- 
habitants had  much  ado  to  keep  themselves  from 
starving.  They  were  clad  partly  in  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  partly  in  garments  made  from  the 
outer  covering  of  a middle-sized  quadruped,  which 
they  were  so  cruel  as  to  cut  off  his  back  while  he 
was  alive. 

3.  “They  dwelt  in  buildings,  part  of  which  was 
sunk  under  ground.  The  materials  wrcre  either 
stones  or  earth,  hardened  by  fire  ; and  so  violent 
in  that  country  were  the  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
that  many  of  them  covered  their  roofs  all  over 
with  stones. 

4.  “The  walls  of  their  houses  had  holes  to  let 
in  the  light ; but  to  prevent  the  cold  air  and  wet 
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from  coming  in,  they  were  covered  with  a sun 
of  transparent  stone,  made  of  melted  sand  or 
flints.” 

5.  “As  wood  was  rather  scarce,  I know  not 
what  they  would  have  done  for  fuel  had  they 
not  discovered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  a very 
extraordinary  kind  of  stone,  which,  when  put 
among  burning  wood,  caught  fire  and  flamed  like 
a torch. 

6.  “ Their  diet,  too,  was  remarkable.  Some  of 
them  ate  fish  that  had  been  hung  up  in  smoke  till 
they  were  quite  dry  and  hard ; and  along  with  it 
they  ate  either  the  roots  of  plants,  or  a sort  of 
coarse  black  cake  made  of  powdered  seeds. 

7.  “ These  were  the  poorer  class ; the  richer  had 
a whiter  kind  of  cake,  which  they  were  fond  of 
daubing  over  with  a greasy  matter ; this  was  the 
product  of  a certain  large  animal.  This  grease 
they  used,  too,  in  almost  all  their  dishes,  and 
when  fresh,  it  really  was  not  unpalatable. 

8.  “ They  likewise  devoured  the  flesh  of  many 
birds  and  beasts  when  they  could  get  it ; and  ate 
the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  a variety  of  vegeta- 
bles growing  in  the  country,  some  absolutely  raw, 
others  variously  prepared  by  the  aid  of  fire. 

9.  “Another  great  article  of  food  was  the  curd 
of  milk,  pressed  into  a hard  mass  and  salted. 
This  had  so  rank  a smell,  that  persons  of  weak 
stomachs  often  could  not  bear  to  come  near  it. 
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10.  “ For  drink,  they  made  great  use  of  water 
in  which  certain  dry  leaves  had  been  steeped. 
These  leaves,  I was  told,  came  from  a great  dis- 
tance. 

11.  “They  had  likewise  a method  of  preparing 
a liquor  of  the  seeds  of  a grass-like  plant  steeped 
in  vTater,  with  the  addition  of  a bitter  herb,  and 
then  set  to  ‘work’  or  ferment.  I wTas  prevailed 
upon  to  taste  it,  and  thought  it  at  first  nauseous 
enough,  but  in  time  I liked  it  pretty  well.” 


IX . — TR A VELERS’  WONDERS. 
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1.  “When  I had  lived  in  this  cold  climate  about 
half  a year,  I found  the  same  people  enjoying  a 
delicious  temperature  and  a country  full  of  beauty 
and  verdure.  The  trees  and  shrubs  were  fur- 
nished with  a great  variety  of  fruits,  which  made 
up  a large  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

2.  “ I particularly  relished  certain  berries  grow- 
ing in  bunches,  some  white  and  some  red,  of  a 
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very  pleasant  sourish  taste,  and  so  transparent, 
that  one  might  see  the  seeds  at  their  very  centre. 

3.  “Here  were  whole  fields  full  of  extremely 
sweet  smelling  flowers,  which  they  told  me  were 
succeeded  by  pods  bearing  seeds,  that  afforded 
good  nourishment  to  man  and  beast.  A great 
variety  of  birds  enlivened  the  groves  and  woods ; 
among  which  I was  entertained  with  one,  that, 
with  little  teaching,  spoke  as  plainly  as  a parrot. 

4.  “ The  people  -were  tolerably  gentle  and 
civilized,  and  possessed  many  of  the  arts  of  life. 
Their  dress  in  warm  weather  was  very  various. 

5.  “Many  were  clad  only  in  a thin  cloth  made 
;>f  the  long  fibres  of  the  stalk  of  a plant  cultivated 
for  the  purpose  ; this  they  prepared  by  soaking  in 
water,  and  then  beating  with  large  mallets.  Oth- 
ers wore  cloth  woven  from  a sort  of  vegetable 
wool,  growing  in  pods  upon  bushes. 

6.  “But  the  most  singular  material  was  a fine 
glossy  stuff,  used  chiefly  by  the  richer  classes, 
which,  as  I was  credibly  informed,  is  manufactured 
out  of  the  webs  of  a certain  kind  of  grub-worm. 
This  is  a most  wonderful  circumstance,  if  we  con- 
sider the  immense  number  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  so  large  a quantity  of  the  stuff  as  1 
saw  used. 

7.  “This  people  are  very  peculiar  in  their 
dress,  especially  the  women  ; their  clothing  con- 
sists of  a great  number  of  articles  impossible  tc 
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be  described,  and  strangely  disguising  the  natural 
form  of  the  body.  In  some  instances  they  seem 
very  cleanly ; but  in  others,  the  Hottentots  can 
scarcely  go  beyond  them.  Their  mode  of  drows- 
ing the  hair  is  remarkable  ; it  is  all  matted  and 
stiffened  with  the  fat  of  swine  and  other  animals. 
Like  many  Indian  nations,  they  use  feathers  in 
their  head-dress. 

19  “One  thing  surprised  me  much,  which  was, 
that  they  bring  up  in  their  houses  an  animal  of 
the  tiger  kind,  with  formidable  teeth  and  claws, 
which  is  played  with  and  caressed  by  the  tiniest 
and  most  timid  of  their  children.77 

20.  “I  am  sure  I would  not  play  with  it,77  said 
Jack.  “Why,  you  might  chance  to  get  an  ugly 
scratch  if  you  did,77  said  the  Captain. 

21.  “The  language  of  this  nation  seems  very 
harsh  and  unintelligible  to  a-  foreigner,  yet  they 
talk  to  one  another  with  great  ease  and  quick- 
ness. One  of  the  oddest  customs  is  that  which 
men  use  on  saluting  each  other.  Let  the  weather 
be  what  it  will,  they  uncover  their  heads,  and  re- 
main uncovered  for  some  time  if  they  mean  to 
be  extremely  respectful.77 

22.  “Why,  that7s  like  pulling  off  our  hats,77  said 
Jack.  “Ah,  ha!  Papa,77  cried  Betsy,  “I  have 
found  you  out ; you  have  been  telling  us  of  our 
own  country,  and  what  is  done  at  hom^  ah  thi* 
while.77 
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23.  “ But,”  said  Jack,  “ we  don’t  burn  stones, 
nor  eat  grease  and  powdered  seeds,  nor  wear  skins 
and  webs,  nor  play  with  tigers.” 

24.  “ No  ?”  said  the  Captain ; “ pray  what  are 
coals  but  stones ; and  is  not  butter,  grease  ; and 
corn,  seeds;  and  leather,  skins  ; and  silk,  the  web 
of  a kind  of  caterpillar ; and  may  we  not  as  well 
call  a cat  an  animal  of  the  tiger  kind,  as  a tiger 
an  animal  of  the  cat  kind  ?” 


X.— EXERCISES  IN  ELOCUTION. 

The  sliding  of  the  voice  upward  or  downward 
in  reading,  is  called  Inflection.  There  are  two 
inflections,  the  rising  (')  and  the  falling  ('). 

Rule  I. — Questions  that  can  be  answered  by 
yes,  or  no,  end  with  the  rising  inflection. 

The  teacher  is  requested  to  pronounce  the  examples  to  the  class, 
and  to  cause  the  class  to  repeat  them  simultaneously. 

EXAMPLES. 

} . Was  that  done  like  Cassius'? 

Should  I have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so'  ? 

2.  Is  this,  then,  worst'. 

Thus  sitting',  thus  consulting',  thus  in  arms'  ? 
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5.  0 liberty,  can  man  resign  thee', 

Once  having  felt  thy  generous  flame'? 
Can  dungeons',  bolts',  or  bars  confine  thee', 
Or  whips',  thy  noble  spirit  tame'  ? 


4 Hubert. 

Can  you  not  read  it'  ? Is  it  not  fair 

writ'  ? 

Arthur . 

Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect. 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out 

both  mine  eyes'  ? 

Hubert. 

Young  boy,  I must. 

Arthur. 

And  will  you'  ? 

Hubert. 

And  I will. 

5.  Does  the  sentence  of  death',  which  your  un- 
hallowed policy  inflicts  on  my  body',  also  condemn 
my  tongue  to  silence',  and  my  reputation  to  re- 
proach' ? Am  I to  be  loaded  with  calumny',  and 
not  suffered  to  resent  or  repel  it'  ? 

6.  Is  mere  animal  life' — feeding',  working',  and 
sleeping  like  an  ox' — entitled  to  be  called  good  ? 
Certainly  not. 

7.  Knew  you  not  Pompey'  ? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire'  ? 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a holiday'  ? 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way' 

That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey’s  blood'  ? 

8.  Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men',  engaged  in  the 
great  and  arduous  struggle  for  liberty'  ? Are  we 
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disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  hav 
ing  eyes,  see  not',  and  having  ears  hear  not7? 

9.  Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a work  of 
love  and  reconciliation7?  Have  we  shown  our- 
selves so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled7,  that  force 
must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love7  ? 

10.  Shall  we  try  argument7  ? Have  we  anything 
new  to  offer  on  the  subject7  ? Shall  we  resort  to 
entreaty7  and  humble  supplication7? 

11.  Stand!  the  ground’s  your  own,  my  braves! 

Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves7? 

Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves7? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still7  ? 

12.  Will  you  dismiss  a kingdom  without  a hear- 
ing7 ? Is  this  your  answer  to  her  zeal7,  to  her 
faith7,  to  the  blood  that  has  so  profusely  graced 
your  march  to  victory7 — to  the  treasures  that  have 
decked  your  strength  in  peace7?  Is  her  name 
nothing7?  Her  fate  indifferent7?  Is  such  a coun- 
try  not  worth  a hearing7? 

13.  And  darest  thou,  then7, 

To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den7, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall7  ? 

And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go7  ? 

No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no ! 
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XI.— SELF-DENIAL. 


complacency 

inclination 

hemisphere 

drollery 


reflections 

hesitation 

equipped 

puzzle 


suppressed  appetite 
forlorn  denial 
barometer  Latin 
resolution  drowsy 


1.  The  clock  had  just  struck  nine,  and  Harry 
recollected,  that  his  mother  had  desired  them  not 
to  sit  up  a moment  after  the  clock  struck.  He 
reminded  his  elder  brother  of  this  order. 

2.  “ Never  mind,”  said  Frank,  “ here  is  a famous 
Are,  and  I shall  stay  and  enjoy  it.” 

3.  “Yes,”  said  Harry,  “here  is  a famous  fire, 
and  I should  like  to  stay  and  enjoy  it;  but  that 
would  not  be  self-denial,  would  it,  Frank  ?” 

4.  “Nonsense,”  said  Frank,  “I  shall  not  stir 
yet,  I promise  you.” — “Then,  good  night  to  you,” 
said  Harry. 

5.  Six  o’clock  was  the  time  at  which  the  broth- 
ers were  expected  to  rise.  When  it  struck  six 
the  next  morning  Harry  started  up ; but  the  air 
felt  so  frosty,  that  he  had  a strong  inclination  to 
lie  down  again.  “But  no,”  thought  he,  “here  is 
a fine  opportunity  for  self-denial  j”  and  up  he 
jumped  without  further  hesitation. 

G.  “Frank,  Frank,”  said  he  to  his  sleeping 
brother,  “past  six  o’clock,  and  a fine  starlight 
morning!”  “Let  me  alone!”  cried  Frank,  in  a 
cross,  drowsy  voice.  “Very  well,  then,  * pleas- 
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ant  nap  to  you,”  said  Harry,  and  down  he  ran  as 
gay  as  the  lark. 

7.  After  finishing  his  Latin  exercise,  he  had 
time  to  take  a pleasant  walk  before  breakfast ; so 
that  he  came  in  fresh  and  rosy,  with  a good  appe- 
tite, and,  what  was  still  better,  in  a good  humor. 
But  poor  Frank,  who  had  just  tumbled  out  oi 
bed  when  the  bell  rang  for  prayer,  came  down, 
looking  pale,  and  cross,  and  cold,  and  discontented. 

8.  Harry,  who  had  some  sly  drollery  of  his  own, 
was  just  beginning  to  rally  him  on  his  forlorn 
appearance,  when  he  recollected  his  resolution. 
“ Frank  does  not  like  to  be  laughed  at,  especially 
when  he  is  cross,”  thought  he  ; so  he  suppressed 
his  joke:  and  it  requires  some  self-denial  even  to 
suppress  a joke. 

9.  During  breakfast  his  father  promised,  that  if 
the  weather  continued  fine,  Harry  should  ride  out 
with  him  before  dinner  on  the  gray  pony.  Harry 
was  much  delighted  with  this  proposal,  and  the 
thought  of  it  occurred  to  him  very  often  during 
the  business  of  the  morning. 

10.  The  sun  shone  cheerily  in  at  the  parlor 
windows,  and  seemed  to  promise  fair  for  a fine 
day.  About  noon,  however,  it  became  rathe i 
cloudy,  and  Harry  was  somewhat  startled  to  per- 
ceive a few  large  drops  upon  the  flag-stones  in  the 
court. 

11.  He  equipped  himself,  nevertheless,  in  his 
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great  coat  at  the  time  appointed,  and  stood  play- 
ing with  his  whip  in  the  hall,  waiting  to  see  the 
horses  let  out.  His  mother  now  passing  by,  said, 
“My  dear  boy,  I am  afraid  there  can  be  no  riding 
this  morning ; do  you  see  that  the  stones  are  quite 
wet,  ?” 

12.  “Dear  mother,”  said  Harry,  “you  surely 
do  not  imagine  that  I am  afraid  of  a few  drops  of 
rain ; besides,  it  will  be  no  more  than  a shower  at 
any  rate.”  Just  then  his  father  came  in,  who 
looked  first  at  the  clouds,  then  at  the  barometer, 
and  then  at  Harry,  and  shook  his  head. 

13.  “You  intend  to  go,  papa,  don’t  you?”  said 
Harry.  “I  must  go,  I have  business  to  do  ; but  I 
believe,  Harry,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  stay  at 
home  this  morning,”  said  the  father. 

14.  “ But,  sir,”  repeated  Harry,  “do  you  think 
it  possible  now,  that  this  little  sprinkling  of  rain 
should  do  me  the  least  harm  in  the  world,  with 
my  great  coat  and  all?”  “Yes,  Harry,”  said  his 
father,  “I  do  think  that  even  this  sprinkling  of 
rain  may  do  you  harm,  as  you  have  not  been  quite 
well;  I think,  too,  it  will  be  more  than  a sprink- 
ling. 

15.  “But  you  shall  decide  on  this  occasion  for 
yourself;  I know  you  have  some  self-command 
I shall  only  tell  you,  that  your  going  this  morning 
would  make  your  mother  uneasy,  and  that  we 
both  think  it  improper  ; now  determine.” 
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16.  Harry  again  looked  at  the  clouds,  at  the 
stones,  at  his  boots,  and  last  of  all  at  his  kind 
mother,  and  then  he  recollected  himself.  “This,’ 
thought  he,  “is  the  best  opportunity  for  self 
denial  that  I have  had  to-day;”  and  he  imme 
diately  ran  to  tell  Roger  that  he  need  not  saddh 
the  grey  pony. 

17.  “I  should  like  another,  I think,  mother," 
said  Frank  that  day  at  dinner,  just  as  he  had  dis- 
patched a large  hemisphere  of  mince  pie.  “ Am 
more  for  you,  my  dear  Harry  ?”  said  his  mother 

18.  “If  you  please;  no,  thank  you,  though,7 
said  Harry,  withdrawing  his  plate;  “for,”  thought 
he,  “ I have  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  my  hunger;  and  now  is  the  time  foi 
self-denial.” 

19.  “Brother  Harry,77  said  his  little  sister  after 
dinner,  “ when  will  you  show  me  how  to  do  that 
pretty  puzzle  you  said  you  would  show  me  a long 
time  ago  ?”  “I  am  busy,  now,  child,77  said  Harry, 
“ don’t  tease  me  now,  there’s  a good  girl.77 

20.  She  said  no  ’more,  but  looked  disappointed, 
and  still  hung  upon  her  brother’s  chair. — -“  Come, 
then,”  said  he,  suddenly  recollecting  himself, 
“bring  me  your  puzzle,”  and  laying  down  his 
book,  he  very  good  naturedly  showed  his  little 
Bister  how  to  place  it. 

21.  That  night,  when  the  two  boys  were  going 
to  bed,  Harry  called  to  mind,  with  some  compla- 
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coney,  the  several  instances,  in  which,  in  the  courso 
of  the  day,  he  had  exercised  self-denial,  and  he 
was  on  the  very  point  of  communicating  them  to 
his  brother  Frank.  “ But  no, ” thought  he,  “this 
is  another  opportunity  still  for  self-denial ; I will 
not  say  a word  about  it;  besides,  to  boast  of  it 
would  spoil  all.” 

22.  So  Harry  lay  down  quietly,  making  the  fol- 
lowing sage  reflections  : “ This  has  been  a pleas- 
ant day  to  me,  although  I have  had  one  great 
disappointment,  and  done  several  things  against 
my  will.  I find  that  self-denial  is  painful  for  a 
moment,  but  very  agreeable  in  the  end;  and  if  I 
proceed  on  this  plan  every  day,  I shall  stand  a 
good  chance  of  leading  a happy  life.” 


XII.— HYMN  OF  THE  HEBREW  MAID. 


sacrifice 

Israel 

humble 

censer 

portents 

choral 

amaze 

hymn 

accepted 

Judah 

tyrants 

timbrel 

Zion 

astonished 

Gentiles 

contrite 

crimsoned 

warriors 

prosperous 

deceitlu) 

When  Israel  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  fathers7  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 
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By  day  along  the  astonish’d  lands 
The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 

By  night  Arabia’s  crimson’d  sands 
Return’d  the  fiery  pillar’s  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer’d  keen  *, 
And  Zion’s  daughters  pour’d  their  lays, 

With  priest’s  and  warrior’s  voice  between 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze, 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  ; 

Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 

And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But  present  still,  though  now  unseen, 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a cloudy  screen 
To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 

And  oh ! when  stoops  on  Judah’s  path, 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night, 

Be  Thou,  long  suff  ’ring,  slow  to  wrath, 

A burning  and  a shining  light : 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel’s  streams, 

The  tyrants’ jest,  the  Gentiles’  scorn, 

No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  trump  and  horn : 
But  Thou  hast  said, — “ The  blood  of  goats, 
The  flesh  of  rams,  I will  not  prize  j 
A contrite  heart,  an  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice.” 

Soon. 
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excessively 

precipitation 

irresistible 

agonizing 

skeletons 


PART  I. 

prodigious 

incessantly 

diminished 

Rocchia 

endeavors 


impassable . 

overwhelmed 

diligence 

undermined 

Europe 


1.  The  country  where  the  accident  which  I am 
about  to  relate  happened,  is  situated  towards  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  is  full  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, so  excessively  high  that  the  snow  never 
melts  upon  their  tops,  even  in  summer. 

2.  The  valleys  between  these  mountains  are 
inhabited  by  a brave  and  industrious  people  ; the 
sides  of  them  also  are  cultivated,  but  at  the  tops, 
the  ice  and  snow  continually  increase. 

3.  During  a great  part  of  the  winter,  the 
weather  is  intensely  cold,  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
fine themselves  within  their  houses,  which  they 
make  very  comfortable. 

4.  Almost  all  the  roads  are  then  impassable, 
and  snow  and  ice  afford  the  only  prospect.  But 
when  the  year  begins  to  get  warmer,  the  snow  is 
frequently  thawed  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  also  undermined  and  loosened  by  the  water- 
springs  which  frequently  pour  down  with  irresisti- 
ble fury.  Hence,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  such 
prodigious  masses  of  snow  fall  down,  as  are  suffi- 
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cient  to  bury  cattle,  and  houses,  and  even  villages 
beneath  them. 

5.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  prodi- 
gious mountains,  which  are  called  the  Alps,  that, 
on  the  1 9th  of  March,  1755,  a small  cluster  of 
houses  was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  two  vast  bo- 
dies of  snow  that  tumbled  down  upon  them  from 
a great  height. 

(3.  All  the  inhabitants  were  then  within  doors, 
except  one  Joseph  llocchia,  and  his  son,  a lad  of 
fifteen,  who  were  on  the  roof  of  their  house, 
clearing  away  the  snow  which  had  fallen  for  three 
days  incessantly.  A priest  going  by  to  church, 
advised  them  to  come  down,  having  just  before 
observed  a body  of  snow  tumbling  from  the  mount- 
ain, towards  them. 

7.  The  man  descended  with  great  precipitation, 
and  fled,  with  his  son,  he  knew  not  whither ; but 
scarcely  had  he  gone  thirty  or  forty  steps  before 
his  son,  who  followed  him,  fell  down  ; on  which, 
looking  back,  he  saw  his  own  and  his  neighbors' 
houses,  in  which  there  were  twenty-two  persons 
in  all,  covered  with  a high  mountain  of  snow. 

8.  He  lifted  up  his  son,  and  reflecting  that  Lis 
wife,  his  sister,  two  children,  and  all  his  effects 
were  thus  buried,  he  fainted  away  ; but,  soon  re- 
viving, got  safe  to  a friend’s  house  at  some  dis- 
tance. 

9.  Five  days  after,  Joseph  being  perfectly  rr 
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covered,  got  upon  the  snow,  with  his  son  and  two 
of  his  wife’s  brothers,  to  try  if  he  could  find  the 
exact  place  where  his  house  stood ; but,  after 
many  openings  made  in  the  snow,  they  could  not 
discover  it. 

10.  The  month  of  April  proving  hot,  and  the 
snow  beginning  to  soften,  he  again  used  his  ut- 
most endeavors  to  recover  his  effects,  and  to  bury, 
as  he  thought,  the  remains  of  his  family.  He 
made  new  openings,  and  threw  in  earth  to  melt 
the  snow,  which,  on  the  24th  April,  was  greatly 
diminished.  He  broke  through  ice  six  English 
inches  thick,  with  iron  bars,  thrust  down  a long 
pole,  and  touched  the  ground ; but  evening  com- 
ing on,  he  desisted. 

11.  The  next  day,  the  brother  of  his  wife,  who 
had  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  family,  came 
to  the  house  where  Joseph  was,  and,  after  resting 
himself  a little,  went  with  him  to  work  upon  the 
snow,  where  they  made  another  opening,  which 
led  them  to  the  house  they  searched  for ; but  find- 
ing no  dead  bodies  in  its  ruins,  they  sought  for 
the  stable,  which  was  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  English  feet  distant,  which,  having  found, 
they  heard  the  cry  of  “ Help,  my  dear  brother  !” 

12.  Being  greatly  surprised,  as  well  as  encour- 
aged by  these  words,  they  labored  with  all  dili- 
gence, till  they  had  made  a large  opening  through 
which  the  brother  immediately  went  down,  when 
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the  sister,  with  an  agonizing  and  feeble  voice,  said 
to  him  : “ I have  always  trusted  in  God  and  you, 
and  knew  that  you  would  not  forsake  me.” 

13.  The  other  brother  and  the  husband  then 
went  down,  and  found,  still  alive,  the  wife,  about 
forty-five,  the  sister,  about  thirty-five,  and  the 
daughter,  about  thirteen  years  old. 

14.  These  they  raised  on  their  shoulders  to  men 
above,  who  pulled  them  up  as  if  from  the  grave, 
and  carried  them  to  a neighboring  house  : they 
were  unable  to  walk,  and  so  wasted  that  they  ap- 
peared like  mere  skeletons.  They  were  immedi- 
ately put  to  bed,  and  gruel  of  rye  flour  and  a little 
butter  was  given  to  recover  them. 


XIV.- SNOW  SLIP  IN  THE  ALTS. 


magistrate 

intense 

remedies 

recollected 


PART  II. 

interrogating 

endured 

manger 

decreased 
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posture 

subsistence 

perceived 


1.  Some  .(ays  after,  the  magistrate  of  the  place 
came  to  visit  them,  and  found  the  wife  still  unable 
to  rise  from  bed,  or  use  her  feet,  from  the  intense 
cold  she  had  endured,  and  the  uneasy  posture  she 
had  been  in.  The  sister,  whose  legs  had  been 
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bathed  with  hot  wine,  could  walk  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  the  daughter  needed  no  further  reme- 
dies. 

2.  On  the  magistrate’s  interrogating  the  women, 
they  told  him,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
March,  they  were  in  the  stable,  with  a boy  of  six 
years  old,  and  a girl  of  about  thirteen.  In  the 
same  stable  were  six  goats,  one  of  which  having 
brought  forth  two  dead  kids  the  night  before,  they 
went  to  carry  her  a small  vessel  of  rye  flour  gruel: 
there  were  also  an  ass,  and  five  or  six  fowls. 

3.  They  were  sheltering  themselves  in  a warm 
corner  of  the  stable  till  the  church  bell  should 
ring,  intending  to  attend  the  service.  The  wife 
related,  that  wanting  to  go  out  of  the  stable  to 
kindle  a fire  in  the  house  of  her  husband,  who 
was  clearing  away  the  snow  from  the  top  of  it, 
she  perceived  a mass  of  snow  breaking  down  to- 
wards the  east,  upon  which  she  went  back  into 
the  stable,  shut  the  door,  and  told  her  sister  of  it. 

4.  In  less  than  three  minutes  they  heard  the 
roof  break  over  their  heads,  and  also  a part  of 
the  ceiling.  The  sister  advised  them  to  get  into 
the  rack  and  manger,  which  they  did.  The  ass 
was  tied  to  the  manger,  but  got  loose  by  kicking 
and  struggling,  and  threw  down  the  little  vessel, 
which  they  found,  and  afterwards  used  to  hold  the 
melted  snow,  which  served  them  for  drink. 

5.  Very  fortunately  the  manger  was  under  the 
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main  prop  of  the  stable,  and  so  resisted  tie  weight 
of  the  snow.  Their  first  care  was  to  know  what 
they  had  to  eat.  The  sister  said  she  had  fifteen 
chestnuts  in  her  pockets  ; the  children  said  they 
had  breakfasted,  and  should  want  no  more  that 
day. 

6.  They  remembered  there  were  thirty-six  or 
forty  cakes  in  a place,  near  the  stable,  and  endeav- 
ored to  get  at  them,  but  were  not  able  for  the 
snow.  They  called  often  for  help,  but  were  heard 
by  none.  The  sister  gave  the  chestnuts  to  the 
wife,  and  ate  two  herself,  and  they  drank  some 
snow  water. 

7.  The  ass  was  restless,  and  the  goats  kept 
bleating  for  some  days,  after  which  they  heard  no 
more  of  them.  Two  of  the  goats,  however,  were 
left  alive  near  the  manger ; one  of  them  would 
kid,  as  they  recollected,  about  the  middle  of 
April ; the  other  gave  milk,  wherewith  they  pre  • 
served  their  lives. 

8.  During  all  this  time  they  saw  not  one  ray  of 
light;  yet,  for  about  twenty  days,  they  had  some 
notice  of  night  and  day  from  the  crowing  of  the 
fowls,  till  they  died. 

9.  The  second  day,  being  very  hungry,  they  ate 
all  the  chestnuts,  and  drank  what  milk  the  goat 
yielded,  being  very  near  two  quarts  a day  at  first, 
but  it  soon  decreased. 

10.  The  third  day  they  attempted  again,  but  in 
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vain,  to  get  at  the  cakes ; so  they  resolved  to  take 
all  possible  care  to  feed  the  goats;  for  just  above 
the  manger  was  a hay  loft,  where,  through  a hole, 
the  sister  pulled  down  hay  into  the  rack,  and  gave 
it  to  the  goats  as  long  as  she  could  reach  it,  and 
then,  when  it  was  beyond  her  reach,  the  goats 
climbed  upon  her  shoulders,  and  reached  it  them' 
selves. 

11.  On  the  sixth  day  the  boy  sickened,  and 
six  days  after  desired  his  mother,  who,  all  this 
time,  held  him  in  her  lap,  to  lay  him  at  full  length 
in  the  manger.  She  did  so,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  felt  it  was  very  cold  ; she  then  put  her 
hand  to  his  mouth,  and  finding  that  cold  likewise, 
she  gave  him  a little  milk ; the  boy  then  cried : 
“Oh!  my  father  is  in  the  snow!  Oh!  father! 
father  I”  and  then  expired. 

12.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  goat’s  milk  dimin- 
ished daily,  and  the  fowls  soon  after  dying,  the 
women  could  no  longer  distinguish  night  from 
day;  but,  according  to  their  reckoning,  the  time 
was  near  when  the  other  goat  would  kid  ; this  she 
accordingly  did  soon,  and  the  young  one  dying, 
they  had  all  the  milk  for  their  own  subsistence  : 
so  they  found  that  the  middle  of  April  was 
come. 

13.  Whenever  they  called  this  goat,  it  would 
come  and  lick  their  faces  and  hands;  it  gave 
them  every  day  two  quarts  of  milk,  on  which  ac- 
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count  they  still  bear  the  poor  creature  a great 
affection. 

14.  This  was  the  account  which  these  poor 
people  gave  to  the  magistrate  of  their  preserva- 
tion. 


XV.— THE  LIGHT  OF  HOME. 

meteor  beacon  shroud  ambition 

vestal  dazzles  fashion  treading 

wanderer  quenched  shivered  pyre 

My  son,  thou  wilt  dream  the  world  is  fair, 

And  thy  spirit  will  sigh  to  roam, 

And  thou  must  go  ; — but  never,  when  there, 
Forget  the  light  of  home ! 

Though  pleasure  may  smile  with  a ray  more 
bright, 

It  dazzles  to  lead  astray ; 

Like  the  meteor’s  flash,  ’twill  deepen  the  night 
When  treading  thy  lonely  way: 

Hut  the  hearth  of  home  has  a constant  flame, 

And  pure  as  vestal  fire  ; 

’Twill  burn,  ’twill  burn  forever  the  same, 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 
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The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest-tossed, 

And  thy  hopes  may  vanish  like  foam : 

When  sails  are  shivered  and  compass  lost, 

Then  look  to  the  light  of  home ! 

And  there,  like  a star  through  the  midnight  cloud 
Thou  shalt  see  the  beacon  bright, 

For  never,  till  shining  on  thy  shroud, 

Can  be  quenched  its  holy  light. 

The  sun  of  fame  may  gild  the  name, 

But  the  heart  ne’er  felt  its  ray ; 

And  fashion’s  smiles  that  rich  ones  claim, 

Are  beams  of  a wintry  day : 

How  cold  and  dim  those  beams  would  be, 

Should  life’s  poor  wanderer  come  ! — 

My  son,  when  the  world  is  dark  to  thee, 

Then  turn  to  the  light  of  home. 

Sarah  J.  EAtr. 
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XVL— TWO  WAYS  OF  TELLING  A STORY. 

PART  I. 

checkered  halloo  incredulous  honey-suckle 

parsonage  rattling  attracted  sovereign 

passenger  whirring  pursuer  courtsey 

resolute  scattered  entrance  sentences 

1.  Who  is  this  ? A careless  little  midshipman, 
idling  about  in  a great  city,  with  his  pockets  full 
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of  money.  He  is  waiting  for  the  coach : it  comes 
up  presently,  and  he  gets  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
begins  to  look  about  him. 

2.  They  soon  leave  the  chimney-pots  behind 
them ; his  eyes  wander  with  delight  over  the 
harvest  fields,  he  smells  the  honey-suckle  in  the 
hedge-row,  and  he  wishes  he  was  down  among 
the  hazel  bushes,  that  he  might  strip  them  of  the 
milky  nuts. 

3.  Then  they  go  through  a little  wood,  and  he 
likes  to  see  the  checkered  shadows  of  the  trees 
lying  across  the  white  road ; and  then  a squirrel 
runs  up  a bough,  and  he  cannot  forbear  to  whoop 
and  halloo,  though  he  cannot  chase  it  to  its  nest. 

4.  The  coach  stops : the  little  midshipman,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  sits  rattling  his  money, 
and  singing.  There  is  a poor  woman  standing  by 
the  door  of  the  village  inn,  she  does  not  think  of 
begging,  but  seeing  the  boy’s  eyes  attracted  to  her, 
she  makes  him  a courtscy,  and  he  withdraws  his 
hand  and  throws  her  down  a sovereign.  She 
looks  at  it  with  incredulous  joy,  and  then  she 
looks  at  him.  “Its  all  right,”  he  says,  and  the 
coach  starts  again. 

5.  The  passengers  go  on  talking- — the  little 
midshipman  has  told  them  who  bf*  is,  and  where 
he  is  going ; but  there  is  one  man  who  has  never 
joined  in  the  conversation ; he  is  dark-looking 
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and  restless;  he  sits  apart ; he  has  seen  the  glittei 
of  the  falling  coin,  and  now  he  watches  the  boy 
more  narrowly  than  before. 

G.  He  is  a strong  man,  resolute  and  determined ; 
the  boy  with  the  pockets  full  of  money  will  be  no 
match  for  him.  He  has  told  the  other  passengers 
that  his  father’s  house  is  the  parsonage  at  Y — , the 
coach  goes  within  five  miles  of  it,  and  he  means 
to  get  down  at  the  nearest  point,  and  walk,  or 
rather  run  over  to  his  home,  through  the  great 
wood. 

7.  The  man  decides  to  get  down,  too,  and  go 
through  the  wood ; he  will  rob  the  little  midship- 
man ; perhaps,  if  he  cries  out  or  struggles,  he  will 
do  worse.  The  boy,  he  thinks,  will  have  no 
chance  against  him  ; it  is  quite  impossible  that  he 
can  escape  ; the  way  is  lonely,  and  the  sun  will  be 
down. 

8.  And  now  they  reach  the  village  where  the 
boy  is  to  alight.  He  wishes  the  other  passengers 
“good  evening,”  and  runs  lightly  down  between 
the  scattered  houses.  The  man  has  got  down 
also,  and  is  following. 

9.  The  path  lies  through  the  village  church- 
yard ; there  is  evening  service,  and  the  door  is 
wide  open,  for  it  is  warm.  The  little  midshipman 
steals  up  the  porch,  looks  in,  and  listens. 

10.  He  hears  the  opening  sentences  of  the  ser- 
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niun  ; then  he  remembers  his  home,  and  comes 
softly  out  of  the  porch,  full  of  a calm  and  serious 
pleasure,  and  he  presses  onward  to  the  entrance 
of  the  wood. 

11.  The  man  is  there  before  him.  Re  has 
pushed  himself  into  the  thicket,  and  cut  a heavy 
stake  ; he  suffers  the  boy  to  go  on  before,  and 
then  he  comes  out,  falls  into  the  path  and  follows 
him. 

12.  It  is  too  light  at  present  for  his  deed  of 
darkness,  and  too  near  the  entrance  of  the  wood, 
but  he  knows  that  shortly  the  path  will  branch  off 
into  two,  and  the  right  one  for  the  boy  to  take 
will  be  dark  and  lonely. 

13.  The  boy  has  nearly  reached  the  place  where 
the  path  divides,  when  he  puts  up  a young  white 
owl  that  can  scarcely  fly,  and  it  goes  whirring 
along,  close  to  the  ground,  before  him.  He  gains 
upon  it;  another  moment,  and  it  will  be  his. 
Now  it  gets  the  start  again ; they  come  to  the 
branching  of  the  paths,  and  the  bird  goes  down 
the  wrong  one. 

14.  The  temptation  to  follow  is  too  strong  to 
be  resisted ; he  knows  that  somewhere,  deep  in 
the  wood,  there  is  a cross  track  by  which  he  can 
get  into  the  path  he  has  left ; it  is  only  to  run  a 
little  faster  and  he  shall  be  at  home  nearly  as 
soon. 
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15.  On  Le  rushes  ; the  path  takes  a bend,  and 
he  is  just  out  of  sight  when  his  pursuer  comes 
where  the  paths  divide.  The  boy  has  turned  to 
the  right ; the  man  takes  the  left,  and  the  faster 
ihey  both  run  the  farther  they  are  asunder. 

1C.  The  white  owl  still  leads  him  on ; the  path 
gets  darker  and  narrower  ; at  last  he  finds  that  he 
has  missed  it  altogether,  and  his  feet  are  on  the 
soft  ground.  He  flounders  about  among  the  trees 
and  stumps,  vexed  with  himself,  and  panting  after 
his  race. 

17.  At  last  he  hits  upon  another  track,  and 
pushes  on  as  fast  as  he  can.  The  ground  begins 
sensibly  to  descend — he  has  lost  his  way — but  he 
keeps  bearing  to  the  left;  and,  though  it  is  now 
dark,  he  thinks  that  he  must  reach  the  main  path 
sooner  of  later. 

18.  He  does  not  know  this  part  of  the  wood, 
but  he  runs  on.  0 little  midshipman  ! why  did 
you  chase  that  owl  ? If  you  had  kept  in  the  path 
with  the  dark  man  behind  you,  there  was  a chance 
that  you  might  have  outrun  him  ; or,  if  he  had 
overtaken  you,  some  passing  wayfarer  might  have 
heard  your  cries,  and  come  to  save  you.  Now 
you  are  running  on  straight  to  your  death,  for  the 
forest  water  is  deep  and  black  at  the  bottom  of 
this  hill.  0 that  the  moon  might  come  out  and 
show  it  to  you ! 
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XVII.— TWO  WAYS  OF  TELLING-  A STOEY. 


1,  Tho  moon  is  under  a thick  canopy  of  heavy* 
black  clouds;  and  there  is  not  a star  to  glitter  on 
tho  water  and  make  it  visible.  The  fern  is  soft 
under  his  feet  as  he  runs  and  slips  down  the 
sloping  hill.  At  last  he  strikes  his  foot  against  a 
stone,  stumbles  and  falls.  Two  minutes  more  and 
he  will  roll  into  the  black  water. 

2.  “ Heyday,”  cries  the  boy,  “ what’s  this  ? Oh, 
how  it  tears  my  hands ! Oh,  this  thorn-bush ! 
Oh,  my  arms!  I can’t  get  free!”  He  struggles 
and  pants.  “ All  this  comes  of  leaving  the  path,” 
he  says  ; “ I should  not  have  cared  for  rolling  down 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  bush.  The  fern  was  soft 
enough.  I’ll  never  stray  in  a wood  at  night  again. 
There,  free  at  last ! And  my  jacket  nearly  torn 
off  my  back !” 

8.  With  a good  deal  of  patience,  and  a great 
many  scratches,  he  gets  free  of  the  thorn  which 
had  arrested  his  progress,  when  his  feet  were 
within  a yard  of  the  water,  manages  to  scramble 
up  the  bank,  and  makes  the  best  of  h.’s  way 
through  the  wood. 


PART  II. 


canopy  surface 

impatient  furrowed 

benighted  robbery 

beggars  jib-boom 


crashing 

joyous 


frustrated 

guidance 
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4.  And  now,  as  the  clouds  move  slowly  onward, 
the  moon  shows  her  face  on  the  black  surface  of 
the  water ; and  the  little  white  owl  comes  and 
hoots,  and  flutters  over  it  like  a wandering  snow- 
drift. But  the  boy  is  deep  in  the  wood  again, 
and  knows  nothing  of  the  danger  from  which  he 
has  escaped. 

5.  All  this  time  the  dark  passenger  follows  the 
main  track,  and  believes  that  his  prey  is  before 
him.  At  last  he  hears  a crashing  of  dead  boughs, 
and  presently  the  little  midshipman’s  voice  not 
fifty  yards  before  him.  Yes,  it  is  too  true ; the 
boy  is  in  the  cross  track.  He  will  pass  the  cottage 
in  the  wood  directly,  and  after  that  his  pursuer 
will  come  upon  him. 

6.  The  boy  bounds  into  the  path;  but,  as  he 
passes  the  cottage,  he  is  so  thirsty,  and  so  hot,  that 
he  thinks  he  must  ask  for  a drink.  “ Come  in,” 
says  the  woodman,  who  is  sitting  at  his  sup- 
per, “perhaps  my  wife  can  give  thee  a drink 
of  milk.”  So  he  comes  in,  and  shuts  the  door; 
and,  while  he  sits  waiting  for  the  milk,  foot- 
steps pass.  They  are  the  footsteps  of  his  pursuer, 
who  goes  on  with  the  stake  in  his  hand,  and  is 
angry  and  impatient  that  he  has  not  yet  come  up 
with  him. 

7.  The  woman  goes  to  her  little  dairy  for  the 
milk,  and  the  boy  thinks  she  is  a long  time.  He 
drinks  it,  thanks  her,  and  takes  his  leave. 
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8.  Fast  and  fast  the  man  runs  on,  and,  as  fast 
as  he  can,  the  hoy  runs  after  him.  It  is  verj 
dark,  but  there  is  a yellow  streak  in  the  sky, 
where  the  moon  is  ploughing  up  a furrowed  mass 
of  grey  cloud,  and  one  or  two  stars  are  blinking 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

9.  Fast  the  boy  follows,  and  fast  the  man  runs 
on,  with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Suddenly  he 
hears  the  joyous  whoop — not  before,  but  behind 
him.  He  slops  and  listens  breathlessly.  Yes,  it 
is  so.  He  pushes  himself  into  the  thicket,  and 
raises  his  stake  to  strike  when  the  boy  shall  pass. 

1 0.  On  he  comes,  running  lightly,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  A sound  strikes  at  the  same 
instant  on  the  ears  of  both;  and  the  boy  turns 
back  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  to  listen.  It 
is  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  it  draws  rapidly 
nearer.  A man  comes  up,  driving  a little  gig. 

11.  “Halloa!”  he  says,  in  a loud,  cheerful  voice. 

“ What ! benighted,  youngster  ?”  “ Oh,  is  it  you, 

Mr.  Davis?”  sa}Ts  the  boy;  “no,  I am  not  benight- 
ed ; or,  at  any  rate,  I know  my  way  out  of  the 
wood.” 

12.  The  man  draws  farther  back  among  the 
shrubs.  “ Why,  bless  the  boy,”  he  hears  the 
farmer  say,  “to  think  of  our  meeting  in  this  way. 
The  parson  told  me  he  was  in  hopes  of  seeing 
thee  some  day  this  week.  I’ll  give  thee  a lift. 
This  is  a lone  place  to  be  in  this  time  o’  night.” 
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13.  “Lone  !”  says  the  boy,  laughing.  “I  don’t 
mind  that ; and,  if  you  know  the  way,  it’s  as  safe 
as  the  quarter-deck.”  So  he  gets  into  the  farmer’s 
gig,  and  is  once  more  out  of  reach  of  the  pursuer. 

14.  But  the  man  knows  that  the  farmer’s  house 
is  a quarter  of  a mile  nearer  than  the  parsonage, 
and  in  that  quarter  of  a mile  there  is  still  a chance 
of  committing  the  robbery.  He  determines  still 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  cuts  across  the  wood 
with  such  rapid  strides  that  he  reaches  the  farmer’s 
gate  just  as  the  gig  drives  up  to  it. 

15.  “Well,  thank  you,  farmer,”  says  the  mil- 
shipman,  as  he  prepares  to  get  down. 

16.  “I  wish  you  good-night,  gentlemen,”  says 
the  man,  when  he  passes. 

17.  “Good-night,  friend,”  the  farmer  replies 
“ I say,  my  boy,  it’s  a dark  night  enough ; but  I 
have  a mind  to  drive  you  on  to  the  parsonage, 
and  hear  the  rest  of  this  long  tale  of  yours  about 
the  sea-serpent.” 

■ 18.  The  little  wheels  go  on  again.  They  pass 
the  man ; and  he  stands  still  in  the  road  to  listen 
till  the  sound  dies  away.  Then  he  flings  his  stake 
into  the  hedge,  and  goes  back  again.  His  evil 
purposes  have  all  been  frustrated — the  thought' 
less  boy  has  baffled  him  at  every  turn. 

19.  And  now  the  little  midshipman  is  at  homo  ; 
the  joyful  meeting  has  taken  place  ; and  when 
they  have  all  admired  his  growth,  and  decided 
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whom  he  is  like,  and  measured  his  height  on  the 
window-frame,  and  seen  him  eat  his  supper,  they 
begin  to  question  him  about  his  adventures,  more 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk  than  any  cu- 
riosity. 

20.  “Adventures !”  says  the  boy,  seated  between 
his  father  and  mother  on  a sofa.  “ Why,  ma,  I 
did  write  you  an  account  of  the  voyage,  and 
there’s  nothing  else  to  tell.  Nothing  happened 
to-day — at  least  nothing  particular.” 

21.  “You  came  by  the  coach  we  told  you  of?” 
asks  his  father.  “0  yes,  papa;  and  when  we  had 
got  about  twenty  miles,  there  came  up  a beggar, 
while  we  changed  horses,  and  I threw  down  (as  I 
thought)  a shilling,  but,  as  it  fell,  I saw  it  was  a 
sovereign.  She  was  very  honest,  and  showed  me 
what  it  was,  but  I didn’t  take  it  back,  for  you 
know,  mamma,  it’s  a long  time  since  I gave  any- 
thing to  anybody.” 

22.  “Very  true,  my  boy,”  his  mother  answers; 
“ but  you  should  not  be  careless  with  your  money; 
and  few  beggars  are  worthy  objects  of  charity.” 

23.  “I  suppose  you  got  down  at  the  cross- 
roads?” says  his  elder  brother.  “Yes,  and  went 
through  the  wood.  I should  have  been  here 
sooner  if  I hadn’t  lost  my  way  there.” 

24.  “Lost  your  way !”  says  his  mother,  alarmed. 
“ My  dear  boy,  you  should  not  have  left  the  path 
at  dusk.”  “Oh,  ma,”  says  the  little  midshipman, 
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with  a smile,  “you’re  always  thinking  we’re  in 
danger.  If  you  could  see  me  sometimes  sitting 
at  the  jib-boom  end,  or  across  the  main-top-mast 
cross-trees,  you  icoulcl  be  frightened.  But  what 
danger  can  there  be  in  a wood?” 

25.  “Well,  my  boy,”  she  answers,  “I  don’t 
wish  to  be  over-anxious,  and  to  make  my  children 
uncomfortable  by  my  fears.  What  did  you  stray 
from  the  path  for  ?” 

26.  “ Only  to  chase  a little  owl,  mamma ; but  I 
didn’t  catch  her  after  all.  I got  a roll  down  a 
bank,  and  caught  my  jacket  against  a thorn  bush, 
which  was  rather  unlucky.  Ah ! three  large  holes 
I see  in  my  sleeve.  And  so  I scrambled  up  again, 
and  got  into  the  path,  and  asked  at  the  cottage 
for  some  beer.  What  a time  the  woman  kept  me, 
to  be  sure!  I thought  it  would  never  come.  But 
very  soon  after  Mr.  Davis  drove  up  in  his  gig,  and 
he  brought  me  on  to  the  gate.” 

27.  “And  so  this  account  of  your  adventures 
being  brought  to  a close,”  his  father  says,  “ we 
discover  that  there  were  no  adventures  to  tell !” 
“No,  papa,  nothing  happened;  nothing  particular, 
I mean.” 

28.  Nothing  particular!  If  they  could  have 
known,  they  would  have  thought  lightly  in  com- 
parison of  the  dangers  of  “the  jib-boom  end,  and 
the  main-top-mast  cross-trees.”  But  they  did  not 
know  any  more  than  we  do  of  the  dangers  that 
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hourly  beset  us.  Some  few  dangers  we  are  aware 
of,  and  we  do  what  we  can  to  provide  against 
them;  but,  for  the  greater  portion,  “our  eyes  are 
held  that  we  cannot  see.” 

29.  We  walk  securely  under  His  guidance,  with- 
out whom  not  a sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  we  have  had  escapes  that  the  angels  have 
admired  at,  we  come  home  and  say,  perhaps,  that 
“nothing  has  happened;  at  least  nothing  j)articu- 
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Father,  beneath  Thy  sheltering  wing, 

In  sweet  security  we  rest, 

And  fear  no  evil  earth  can  bring, 

In  life,  in  death,  supremely  blest. 

For  life  is  good,  whose  tidal  flow 
The  motions  of  Thy  will  obeys; 

And  death  is  good,  that  makes  us  know 
The  Love  Divine  that  all  things  sways.. 

And  good  it  is  to  bear  the  cross, 

And  so  Thy  perfect  peace  to  win  ; 

And  naught  is  ill,  nor  brings  us  loss, 

Nor  works  us  harm,  save  only  sin. 
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XVIIT.  - THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE  AND  THE  CITY 


MOUSE. 

judiciously 

competency 

dessert 

epicure 

acquitted 

remnant 

apology 

compliance 

fatigue 

indispensable 

virtuous 

decently 

capacity 

reserve 

purloined 

inseparable 

excellency 

echo 

1.  An  honest,  plain,  sensible  Country  Mouse  is 
said  to  have  entertained  at  his  hole  one  day  a fine 
Mouse  of  the  Town.  Having  formerly  been  play- 
fellows  together,  they  were  old  acquaintances, 
which  served  as  an  apology  for  the  visit.  How- 
ever, as  master  of  the  house,  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  do  the  honors  of  it,  in  all  respects,  and 
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to  make  as  great  a stranger  of  his  guest  as  he  pos- 
sibly could. 

2.  In  order  to  this,  he  set  before  him  a re- 
serve of  delicate  gray  peas  and  bacon,  a dish  of 
One  oatmeal,  some  parings  of  new  cheese,  and,  to 
crown  all,  with  a dessert,  a remnant  of  a charm- 
ing mellow  apple.  In  good  manners,  he  forbore 
to  eat  any  himself,  lest  the  stranger  should  not 
have  enough  ; but,  that  he  might  seem  to  bear  the 
other  company,  sat  and  nibbed  a piece  of  a 
wheaten  straw  very  busily. 

3.  At  last  says  the  spark  of  the  town:  “Old 
crony,  give  me  leave  to  be  a little  free  with  you  ; 
how  can  you  bear  to  live  in  this  nasty,  dirty,  me- 
Vncholy  hole  here,  with  nothing  but  woods,  and 
ncadows,  and  mountains,  and  rivulets  about  you? 
Do  not  you  prefer  the  conversation  of  the  world 
to  the  chirping  of  birds,  and  the  splendor  of  a 
court  to  the  rude  aspect  of  an  uncultivated  desert  ? 

4.  “Come,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  find  it  a 
change  for  the  better.  Never  stand  considering, 
but  away  this  moment.  Remember,  we  are  not 
immortal,  and  therefore  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Make  sure  of  to-day,  and  spend  it  as  agreeably  as 
you  can ; you  know  not  what  may  happen  to- 
morrow.” 

5.  In  short,  these  arguments  prevailed,  and  his 
Country  Acquaintance  was  resolved  to  go  to  town 
that  night.  So  they  both  set  out  upon  their  jour- 
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ney  together,  proposing  to  sneak  in  after  the  close 
of  the  evening. 

6.  They  did  so  ; and,  about  midnight,  made 
tiieir  entry  into  a certain  great  house,  where  there 
had  been  an  extraordinary  entertainment  the  day 
before,  and  several  tit-bits,  which  some  of  the  ser- 
vants had  purloined,  were  hid  under  the  seat  of  a 
window. 

7.  The  Country  Guest  was  immediately  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a rich  Persian  carpet ; and  now  it 
was  the  Courtier’s  turn  to  entertain ; who,  indeed, 
acquitted  himself  in  that  capacity  with  the  utmost 
readiness  and  address,  changing  the  courses  as 
elegantly,  and  tasting  everything  first  as  judi- 
ciously, as  any  clerk  of  a kitchen. 

8.  The  other  sat  and  enjoyed  himself  like  a de- 
lighted epicure,  tickled  to  the  last  degree  with 
this  new  turn  of  his  affairs ; when,  on  a sudden,  a 
noise  of  somebody  opening  the  door  made  them 
start  from  their  seats,  and  scuttle  in  confusion 
about  the  dining-room. 

9.  Our  Country  Friend,  in  particular,  was  ready 
to  die  with  fear  at  the  barking  of  a huge  mastiff 
or  two,  which  opened  their  throats  just  about  the 
same  time,  and  made  the  whole  house  echo. 

10.  At  last,  recovering  himself — “Well,”  says 
he,  “if  this  be  your  town-life,  much  good  may  do 
you  with  it : give  me  my  poor,  quiet  hole  again, 
with  my  homely,  but  comfortable  gray  peas.” 
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XIX.— THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE  AND  THE  CITY 
MOUSE. 

Once  on  a time  (so  runs  the  fable) 

A country  mouse,  right  hospitable, 

Received  a town  mouse  at  his  board, 

Just  as  a farmer  might  a lord ; 

A frugal  mouse,  upon  the  whole, 

Yet  loved  his  friend  and  had  a soul; 

He  brought  him  bacon,  (nothing  lean !) 

Pudding  that  might  have  pleased  a dean ; 
Cheese  such  as  men  in  Suffolk  make, 

But  wished  it  Stilton  for  his  sake  ; 

Yet  to  his  guest,  though  no  way  sparing, 

He  ate  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 

Our  courtier  scarce  could  touch  a bit, 

But  showed  his  breeding  and  his  wit; 

He  did  his  best  to  seem  to  eat, 

And  cried,  “ I vow  your  ’re  mighty  neat : 

But,  my  good  friend,  this  savage  scene  ! 

For  Heaven’s  sake  come  and  live  with  men  . 
Consider  mice,  like  men,  must  die, 

Both  small  and  great,  both  you  and  I ; 

Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport : 

(This  doctrine,  friend,  I learned  at  court.”) 

The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 

May  yield,  Heaven  knows,  to  strong  temptation. 

Away  they  came,  through  thick  and  thin, 

To  a tall  house  near  Lincoln ’s-inn : 
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(’Twas  on  the  night  of  a debate, 

When  all  their  lordships  had  sat  lale.) 

Behold  the  place  where  if  a poet 
Shined  in  description,  he  might  show  it; 

Tell  how  the  moon -beam  trembling  falls, 

And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls ; 

But  let  it  (in  a word)  be  said, 

The  moon  was  up  and  men  a-bed  ; 

The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red : 

. The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat, 

And  down  the  mice  sat  tete-a-tete. 

Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish, 

Tastes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish ; 

Was  ever  such  a happy  swain! 

He  stuffs  and  swills,  and  stuffs  again. 

“ Pm  quite  ashamed — His  mighty  rude 
To  eat  so  much — but  all’s  so  good ! 

I have  a thousand  thanks  to  give — 

My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live.” 

No  sooner  said,  but  from  the  hall 
Bush  chaplain,  butler,  dogs,  and  all — 

“ A rat,  a rat ! clap  to  the  door” — 

The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 

0 for  the  heart  of  Homer’s  mice, 

Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a trice  ! 

“ An’t  please  your  honor,”  quoth  the  peasant. 
“This  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant : 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 

A crust  of  bread  and  liberty !” 
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XX.— EXERCISES  IN  ELOCUTION. 

Rule  II. — Questions  which  cannot  be  answered 
by  yes  or  no,  end  with  the  falling  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Why  sinks  that  caldron'?  and  what  noise  is 
this'  ? 

2.  How  now,  my  lord,  why  do  you  keep  alone'  ? 

3.  0 nation  miserable, 

When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again'  ? 

4.  Whence  is  that  knocking'  ? 

IIow  is  it  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me' ) 
What  hands  are  here'  ? 

5.  WThat  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none 
can  call  our  power  to  account'  ? 

6.  What  is  this 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a king, 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  th*  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty. 

7.  What  are  these 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ; 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
And  yet  are  on  it'  ? 
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8.  Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and 
furious,  loyal  and  neutral,  in  a moment'?  No 
man. 

9.  Who  taught  those  orbs  to  move'  ? Who  lit 
their  ceaseless  fire'?  Who  guides  the  moon  to 
run  in  silence  through  the  skies'  ? Who  bids  that 
dawning  sun  in  strength  and  beauty  rise'  ? 

10.  0 grave!  where  is  thy  victory'? 

0 death ! where  is  thy  sting'  ? 

11.  Who  shall  calm  the  angry  storm'? 

Who  the  mighty  task  perform', 

And  bid  the  raging  tumult  cease'  ? 

12.  Wherefore  rejoice  that  Cmsar  comes  in  tri- 

umph' ? 

What  conquest  brings  he  home'  ? 

What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome', 

To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot 
wheels'  ? 

13.  0 righteous  Heaven  ! ere  Freedom  found  a 

grave, 

Why  slept  the  sword  omnipotent  to  save'  ? 
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14.  It  must  be  so:  Plato,  thou  reasonest  welll 
Pise  whence  this  pleasing  hope',  this  fond  desire', 
This  longing  after  immortality'? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  naught'  ? Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Pack  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction'  ? 


15.  Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a bond- 
man'  ? If  any,  speak ! for  him  have  I offended. 
Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be  a Roman'  ? 
If  any,  speak ! for  him  have  I offended.  Who  is 
here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country'  ? If 
any,  speak ! for  him  have  I offended. 

16.  Whence  is  man' ; 

Why  formed  at  all' ; and  wherefore  as  he  is' ; 
Where  must  he  find  his  maker'  j with  what  rights 

adore  him'  ? 


17.  How  far,  0 Catiline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our 
forbearance'  ? 

How  long  shall  thy  madness  baffle  us-'  ? 
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XXI.— TEA. 


immemorial  tcha 

September  Chinese 

propagated  latitude 

experiments  unerring 

impregnation  charcoal 


inferior  operated 

century  deposited 

aromatic  effectually 
extensive  succession 
extrinsic  distinctive 


1.  Tea  was  first  imported  into  Europe  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  16G6,  that  a small  quantity  was  brought  over 
from  Holland  to  England.  The  tea  plant  is  a 
native  of  China  or  Japan,  and  probably  of  both. 
It  has  been  used  among  the  natives  of  the  former 
country  from  time  immemorial. 

2.  It  is  only  in  a particular  tract  of  the  Chinese 
empire  that  the  plant  is  cultivated  ; and  this  tract, 
which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side,  between  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-third  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, is  distinguished  by  the  natives  as  “the  tea 
country.” 

3.  The  more  northern  part  of  China  would  be 
too  cold  ; and  farther  south  the  heat  would  be  too 
great.  There  are,  however,  a few  small  planta- 
tions to  be  seen  near  Canton. 

4.  The  Chinese  give  to  the  plant  the  name  of 
tcha  or  tha.  It  is  propagated  by  them  from  seeds, 
which  are  deposited  in  rows  from  four  to  five  feet 
asunder;  and  so  uncertain  is  their  vegetation, 
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even  in  their  native  climate,  that  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  sow  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  seeds  in 
every  hole. 

5.  The  ground 
between  each  row 
is  always  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and 
the  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  attain 
a higher  growth 
than  admits  of  the 
leaves  being  con- 
veniently gather- 
ed. The  first  crop 
of  leaves  is  not 
collected  until  the 
third  year  after 
| sowing ; and  when 
the  trees  are  six 
or  seven  years  old, 
the  produce  be- 
comes so  inferior 
that  they  are  re- 
moved to  make 
room  for  a fresh 
succession, 

6.  The  flowers  of  the  tea  are  white,  and  some- 
what resemble  the  wild  rose : these  flowers  are 
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succeeded  by  soft  green  berries  or  pods,  contain- 
ing each  from  one  to  three  white  seeds. 

7.  These  leaves  are  gathered  from  one  to  four 
times  during  the  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
trees.  Most  commonly  there  are  three  periods  of 
gathering;  the  first  commences  about  the  middle 
of  April;  the  second  at  midsummer,  and  the  last 
is  accomplished  during  August  and  September. 

8.  The  leaves  that  are  earliest  gathered  are  of 
the  most  delicate  color,  and  most  aromatic  flavor, 
with  the  least  portion  of  either  fibre  or  bitterness. 
Leaves  of  the  second  gathering  are  of  a dull  green 
color,  and  have  less  valuable  qualities  than  the 
former ; while  those  which  are  last  collected  a^c 
of  a dark  green,  and  possess  an  inferior  value. 

9.  The  leaves,  as  soon  as  gathered,  are  put  into 
wide  shallow  baskets,  and  placed  in  the  air  or 
wind,  or  sunshine  during  some  hours.  They  are 
then  put  on  a flat  cast-iron  pan,  over  a stove 
heated  with  charcoal,  from  a half  to  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  leaves  being  operated  on  at  one 
time.  These  leaves  are  stirred  quickly  about 
with  a kind  of  brush,  and  are  then  as  quickly 
swept  off  the  pan  into  baskets. 

10.  The  next  process  is  that  of  rolling,  which  is 
effected  by  carefully  rubbing  them  between  men's 
hands;  alter  which  they  are  again  put  in  larger 
quantities  on  the  pan,  and  subjected  anew  to  heat; 
but  at  this  time  to  a lower  degree  than  at  first, 
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and  just  sufficient,  to  dry  them  effectually  without 
risk  of  scorching. 

11.  The  tea  is  then  placed  on  a table,  and  care- 
fully picked  over,  every  unsightly  or  imperfectly 
dried  leaf  that  is  detected  being  removed,  in  order 
that  the  sample  may  present  a better  appearance 
when  offered  for  sale. 

12.  The  names  by  which  some  of  the  principal 
sorts  of  tea  are  known  in  China  are  taken  from 
the  places  in  which  they  are  produced,  while 
others  are  distinguished  according  to  the  periods  of 
their  gathering,  the  manner  employed  in  curing, 
or  other  extrinsic  circumstances. 

13.  It  is  a commonly  received  opinion,  that  the 
distinctive  color  of  green  tea  is  imparted  to  it,  by 
sheets  of  copper,  upon  which  it  is  dried.  For  this 
belief,  there  is  not,  however,  the  smallest  founda- 
tion in  fact,  since  copper  is  never  used  for  the 
purpose.  Repeated  experiments  have  been  made 
to  discover,  by  an  unerring  test,  whether  the 
leaves  of  green  tea  contain  any  impregnation  of 
copper,  but  in  no  case  has  any  trace  of  this  metal 
been  detected. 

14.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  their  tea  until  it  is 
about  a year  old.  They  drink  the  infusion  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  we  employ,  but  tJ ie_y 
do  not  mix  it  with  either  sugar  or  milk. 
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1.  Coffee  is 

the  seed  contained  in 

a berry,  the 

produce  of  a moderate  sized  tree.  This  tree 
grows  erect  with  a single  stem,  to  the  height  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet,  and  has  long,  undivided, 
slender  branches  bending  downwards ; these  are 
furnished  with  evergreen  leaves  not  unlike  those 
of  the  bay  tree. 

2.  The  blossoms  are  white,  sitting  on  short  foot- 
stalks, and  resembling  the  flowers  of  the  jasmine. 
The  fruit  which  succeeds  is  a red  berry,  resembling 
a cherry,  and  having  a pale,  insipid,  and  some- 
what glutinous  pulp,  enclosing  two  hard  oval 
seeds,  each  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pea. 
One  side  of  the  seed  is  convex,  while  the  other  is 
flat,  and  has  a little  straight  furrow  inscribed 
through  its  longer  dimensions  ; while  growing,  the 
flat  sides  of  the  seed  are  towards  each  other. 

3.  The  trees  begin  bearing  when  they  are  two 
years  old  ; in  their  third  year,  they  are  in  full 
bearing. , The  aspect  of  a coffee  plantation  during 
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the  period  of  flowering,  which  does  not  last  lon- 
ger than  one  or  two  days,  is  very  interesting. 

4.  In  one  night 
the  blossoms  ex- 
pand themselves 
so  profusely  as  to 
present  the  same 
appearance  which 
has  sometimes 
been  witnessed  in 
our  own  climate, 
when  a casual 
snow-storm,  at  the 
close  of  autumn, 
has  loaded  the 
trees  while  still 
furnished  with 
their  full  comple- 
ment of  foliage. 

5.  The  seeds  are 
known  to  be  ripe 
when  the  berries 
assume  a dark  red 
color,  and,  if  not 
then  gathered,  will 

drop  from  the  trees.  The  planters  in  Arabia  do 
not  pluck  th  3 fruit,  but  place  cloths  for  its  re* 
ception  beneath  the  trees,  which  they  shake,  and 
the  ripened  berries  drop  readily. 
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6.  These  are  afterwards  spread  upon  mats  and 
exposed  to  the  sun’s  rajs  until  perfectly  dry,  when 
the  husk  is  broken  with  large  heavy  rollers  of 
wood  or  stone.  The  coffee  thus  cleared  of  its 
husk  is  again  dried  thoroughly  in  the  sun,  that  it 
may  not  be  liable  to  heat  when  packed  for  ship- 
ment. 

7.  The  use  of  coffee  was  known  in  Arabia  at 
an  early  period.  It  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Mufti  of  Aden,  in  Arabia  Felix,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  it  in  Persia,  and  had  recourse  to  it 
medicinally  when  he  returned  to  his  own  country. 
The  progress  which  it  made  was  by  no  means  rapid 
at  first,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1554  that 
coffee  was  publicly  sold  at  Constantinople. 

8.  Coffee  houses  date  their  origin  in  London 
from  the  year  1652  ; the  first  was  opened  by  one 
Pasqua,  a Greek,  who  was  brought  over  by  a 
Turkey  merchant  named  Edwards. 

9.  The  roasting  of  coffee  is  a process  which  re- 
quires some  nicety  ; if  burned,  much  of  the  fine 
aromatic  flavor  will  be  destroyed,  and  a disagree- 
able bitter  taste  substituted.  Coffee  should  never 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  after  it  has  been 
roasted,  and  should  never  be  ground  until  it  is  re- 
quired for  infusion,  or  some  portion  of  its  fine 
flavor  will  be  dissipated. 

10.  The  quantity  of  coffee  consumed  in  Europe 

is  very  great  f Humboldt  estimates  it  at  one  hum 
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dred  and  twenty  millions  of  pounds,  about  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  consumed  in  France.  Since 
his  time  a vast  increase  has  been  experienced  in 
the  use  of  coffee  in  Great  Britain,  the  public  taste 
growing  more  and  more  favorable  to  its  consump- 
tion. 


XXIII.— THE  TWO  VILLAGES. 

Over  the  river  on  the  hill 
Lieth  a village  white  and  still ; 

All  around  it  the  forest-trees 
Shiver  and  whisper  in  the  breeze ; 
Over  it  sailing  shadows  go 
Of  soaring  hawk  and  screaming  crow, 
And  mountain  grasses,  low  and  sweet, 
Grow  in  the  middle  of  every  street. 


Over  the  river  undei  the  hill 
Another  village  lieth  still ; 

There  I see  in  the  cloudy  night 
Twinkling  stars  of  household  light, 

Fires  that  gleam  from  the  smithy’s  door, 
Mists  that  curl  on  the  river’s  shore  j 
And  in  the  roads  no  grasses  grow, 

For  the  wheels  that  hasten  to  and  fro. 
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In  that  village  on  the  hill 
Never  is  sound  of  smithy  or  mill ; 

The  houses  are  thatched  with  grass  and  flowers, 
Never  a clock  to  tell  the  hours; 

The  marble  doors  are  always  shut ; 

You  may  not  enter  at  hall  or  hut ; 

All  the  villagers  lie  asleep ; 

Never  a grain  to  sow  or  reap ; 

Never  in  dreams  to  moan  or  sigh ; 

Silent,  and  idle,  and  low  they  lie. 

In  the  village  under  the  hill, 

When  the  night  is  starry  and  still, 

Many  a weary  soul  in  prayer 
Looks  to  the  other  village  there, 

And  weeping  and  sighing,  longs  to  go 
Up  to  that  home,  from  this  below ; 

Longs  to  sleep  by  the  forest  wild, 

Whither  have  vanished  wife  and  child, 

And  heareth,  praying,  this  answer  fall — 
“Patience  ! that  village  shall  hold  ye  all !” 


XXIV.— DIED  IN  A DREAM. 
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1.  In  the  town  of  Mansfield  there  was  a poor 
boy  named  Thompson,  and  this  poor  hoy  became 
employed  in  a hosier’s  warehouse.  From  the 
warehouse  his  assiduity  and  probity  sent  him  to 
the  counting-house  from  the  counting-house, 
abroad. 

2.  He  traveled  to  carry  stockings  to  the  Asiat- 
ics and  the  people  of  the  south.  He  sailed  up  the 
rivers  of  Persia,  and  saw  the  tulips  growing  wild 
on  their  banks,  with  many  a lily  and  flower  of  our 
proudest  gardens.  He  traveled  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  was  in  Lisbon  when  the  great  earth- 
quake shook  his  house  over  his  head. 

3.  He  fled.  The  streets  reeled  ; the  houses  fell ; 
church  towers  dashed  down  in  thunder  across  his 
path.  There  were  flying  crowds,  shrieks,  and 
dust,  and  darkness.  But  he  fled  on.  The  farther — 
the  more  misery.  Crowds  filled  the  fields  when 
he  reached  them — naked,  half-naked,  terrified, 
starving,  and  looking  in  vain  for  a refuge. 

4.  He  fled  across  the  hills — and  gazed.  The 
whole  huge  city  rocked  and  staggered  below. 
There  were  clouds  of  dust — columns  of  flame — 
the  thunder  of  down-crashing  buildings — the  wild 
cries  of  men.  He  suffered  amid  ten  thousand 
suffering  outcasts. 

5.  At  length  the  tumult  ceased  ; the  earth  be- 
came stable.  With  other  ruined  and  curious  men 
he  climbed  over  the  heaps  of  desolation  in  quest 
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of  what  was  once  his  home,  and  the  depository  of 
his  property.  His  servant  was  no  where  to  be 
seen  : Thompson  felt  that  he  must  certainly  have 
been  killed.  After  many  days’  quest  and  many 
uncertainties,  he  found  the  spot  where  his  house 
had  stood  j it  was  a heap  of  rubbish. 

6.  His  servant  and  merchandise  lay  beneath  it. 
He  had  money  enough,  or  credit  enough,  to  set  to 
work  men  to  clear  away  some  of  the  fallen  mate- 
rials, and  to  explore  whether  any  amount  of  prop- 
erty were  recoverable.  What  is  that  sound  ? A 
subterranean  voice  ? The  workmen  stop,  and  are 
ready  to  fly  with  fear.  Thompson  exhorts  them, 
and  they  work  on.  But  again  that  voice  ! Ho 
human  creature  can  be  living  there  ! 

7.  The  laborers  again  turn  to  fly.  They  are  a 
poor;  ignorant  and  superstitious  crew  ; but  Thomp- 
son’s commands  and  Thompson’s  gold  arrest  them. 
They  work  on,  and  out  walks  Thompson’s  living 
servant — still  in  the  body,  though  a body  not 
much  more  substantial  than  a ghost.  All  cry, 
“ How  have  you  managed  to  live  ?” 

8.  “I  fled  to  the  cellar.  I have  sipped  the 
wine ; but  now  I want  bread,  meat,  everything !” 
and  the  living  skeleton  walked  staggeringly  on, 
and  looked  voraciously  for  shops  and  loaves-  -and 
saw  only  brickbats  and  ruins. 

9.  Thompson  recovered  his  goods,  and  retreated 
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as  soon  as  possible  to  his  native  land.  Here,  in 
his  native  town,  the  memory  of  the  earthquake 
still  haunted  him.  He  used  almost  daily  to  hasten 
out  of  the  place,  and  up  the  forest  hill,  where  he 
imagined  that  he  saw  Lisbon  reeling — tottering — ■ 
churches  falling — and  men  flying.  But  he  saw 
only  the  red  tiles  of  some  thousand  peaceful 
houses,  and  the  twirling  of  a dozen  windmill  sails. 

10.  Here  he  chose  his  burial-ground;  walled  it, 
and  planted  it,  and  left  special  directions  for  his 
burial.  The  grave  should  be  deep,  and  the  spades 
of  resurrection-men  disappointed  by  repeated 
layers  of  straw,  not  easy  to  dig  through.  In  the 
churchyard  of  Mansfield,  meantime,  he  found  the 
grave  of  his  parents,  and  honored  it  with  an  in- 
closure of  iron  palisades. 

11.  He  died.  How?  Not  in  travel — not  in 
sailing  over  the  ocean,  nor  up  tulip-margined 
rivers  of  Persia  or  Arabia  Felix ; nor  yet  in  an 
earthquake — but  in  the  dream  of  one.  One  night 
he  was  heard  crying,  in  a voice  of  horror,  “There  ! 
there! — fly!  fly! — the  town  shakes! — the  house 
falls ! — Ha ! the  earth  opens  ! — away !” 

12.  Then  the  voice  ceased;  but  in  the  morning 
it  was  found  that  he  had  rolled  out  of  bed,  lodged 
between  the  bedstead  and  the  wall,  and  there, 
like  a sandbag  wedged  in  a windy  crevice,  ho 
was— dead! 


William  Howitt. 


XXV.— THE  WIND  AND  THE  SUN. 
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1.  A dispute  once  arose  betwixt  the  north 
Wind  and  the  Sun,  about  the  superiority  of  their 
power;  and  they  agreed  to  try  their  strength 
upon  a traveler,  to  see  which  should  be  able  to 
get  his  cloak  off  first. 

2.  The  north  Wind  began,  and  blew  a very 
cold  blast,  accompanied  with  a sharp  driving 
shower.  But  this,  and  whatever  else  he  could  do, 
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instead  of  making  the  man  quit  his  cloak,  obliged 
him  to  gird  it  about  his  body  as  close  as  possible. 

3.  Next  came  the  Sun,  who,  breaking  out  from 
a thick  watery  cloud,  drove  away  the  cold  vapors 
from  the  sky,  and  darted  his  warm  sultry  beams 
upon  the  head  of  the  poor  weather-beaten  trav- 
eler. 

4.  The  man  growing  faint  with  the  heat,  and 
unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  first  throws  off 
his  heavy  cloak,  and  then  flies  for  protection  to 
the  shade  of  a neighboring  grove. 

5.  There  is  something  in  the  temper  of  men  so 
averse  to  severe  and  boisterous  treatment,  that  he 
who  endeavors  to  carry  his  point  that  way,  most 
frequently  fails,  while  kindness  and  gentleness 
meet  with  better  success. 


XXVI.—' THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  THE  GLOW 
WORM. 
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A nightingale,  that  all  day  long, 

Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song, 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 

Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended, 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might, 

The  keen  demands  of  appetite ; 

When,  looking  eagerly  around, 

He  spied  far  off  upon  the  ground, 

A something  shining  in  the  dark, 

And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark. 

So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 

The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 
Harangued  him  thus  right  eloquent : 

“Did  you  admire  my  lamp,”  quoth  he, 
“As  much  as  I your  minstrelsy, 

You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 

As  much  as  I to  spoil  your  song ; 

For  Twas  the  self-same  Pow’r  Divine, 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine  ; 
That  you  with  music,  I with  light, 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night.” 

The  songster  heard  this  short  oration, 
And  warbling  out  his  approbation, 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells, 

And  found  a supper  somewhere  else. 
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Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn, 

Their  real  interest  to  discern : 

That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other ; 

But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent, 

Till  life’s  poor  transient  night  is  spent; 
Respecting  in  each  other’s  case, 

The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name, 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim  : — 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 


XXVJL— THE  HISTORY  OF  A DROP  OF  RAIN. 
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1.  Where  does  the  rain  come  from?  This  seems 
a very  simple  question,  and  a great  many  will  be 
ready  to  answer  it  at  once  by  saying  that  it  comes 
from  the  clouds.  It  is  an  answer,  however,  which 
does  not  quite  satisfy  us. 

2.  How  did  the  water  get  into  the  clouds,  and 
what  are  those  gray  and  white  masses  which  we 
call  clouds,  and  which  we  see  floating  in  the  blue 
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sky  above  us,  and  looking  as  unlike  drops  of  rain 
as  possible?  These  questions  must  first  be  an- 
swered before  we  can  get  at  the  real  history  of  a 
drop  of  rain. 

3.  If  the  rain  comes  from  the  clouds,  it  is  clear 
that  the  clouds  must  be  made  of  water.  And  so 
they  are,  though  they  are  not  made  of  water  in 
the  same  state  in  which  we  see  it  in  a drop  of 
rain.  Water  is  able  to  take  three  forms  : it  can 
be  liquid,  as  it  is  when  we  drink  it,  or  see  it  in  a 
pond  or  a river ; it  can  be  solid,  as  it  is  when 
frozen  into  ice ; and  when  heated  to  a certain 
degree,  it  takes  the  form  of  steam  or  vapor. 

4.  The  steam  which  we  see  pouring  out  of  the 
spout  of  a kettle  is  nothing  more  than  the  water 
which  was  inside  the  kettle,  turned  into  vapor  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire.  The  clouds  are  water  in  a 
state  of  vapor.  But  of  course  the  vapor  must 
once  have  existed  in  a liquid  state,  so  that  if  we 
want  to  know  where  the  rain  comes  from,  we 
must  first  find  out  where  the  vapor  comes  from,  of 
which  the  clouds  are  made. 

5.  That  vapor  all  came  from  the  sea.  Every 
drop  of  water  which  we  drink,  or  which  renders 
the  soil  fertile,  came  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
ocean. 

6.  Whether  it  falls  on  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
dew  or  rain,  whether  it  gushes  out  of  the  ground 
in  cWr  crystal  springs,  or  flows  along  in  streams 
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and  rivers,  it  came  first  of  all  from  the  great  salt 
ocean,  and  to  that  same  ocean  the  greater  portion 
of  it  will  sooner  or  later  return. 

7.  The  ocean  is  the  great  source  from  which 
supplies  of  water  are  continually  being  drawn  to 
refresh  the  dry  land.  This  is  done  by  what  is 
called  evaporation,  a word  which  means  simply, 
the  turning  of  water  into  vapor  by  means  of 
heat. 

8.  "Water  need  not  be  made  very  hot,  in  order 
to  send  off  some  portion  of  itself  in  the  shape  of 
vapor.  But  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  even  in  a 
winter’s  day,  is  quite  enough  to  produce  evapora- 
tion. Even  on  a cold  day  in  winter,  ponds,  rivers, 
seas,  and  all  moist  bodies,  pour  off  a certain 
quantity  of  steam  or  vapor  into  the  air. 

9.  You  will,  therefore,  easily  understand  how  it 
is  that  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  as  they  fall  on 
the  broad  surface  of  the  ocean,  are  constantly 
changing  large  quantities  of  the  water  into  vapor. 
This  vapor,  when  first  it  rises  from  the  sea,  is  in- 
visible, that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  see  it  as  we  see 
the  steam  which  pours  out  of  the  spout  of  the 
kettle. 

10.  But  as  it  cools  it  becomes  visible  in  the 
form  of  mist  or  clouds;  and  as  the  air  gets  still 
cooler  these  clouds  return  to  their  former  state  of 
water,  and  fall  to  the  earth  in  drops  of  rain.  If 
raie  air  happens  to  be  very  cold  indeed  when  th* 
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rain-drops  fall,  they  freeze,  and  reach  the  earth  in 
the  shape  of  snow  or  hail. 

11.  Let  us  now  see  what  becomes  of  the  rain 
when  it  has  once  fallen.  Eain  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  like  a pond.  Some  of  it  soaks 
into  the  soil,  and  makes  it  rich  and  fertile,  nour- 
ishing the  roots  of  plants,  and  feeding  their  stems 
With  juice  or  sap. 

12.  A great  deal  of  rain  falls  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  runs  down  their  sides  in  the  form 
of  rivulets.  When  many  of  these  unite  together, 
they  swell  into  rivers,  which  flow  through  valleys 
and  plains,  watering  the  lands  through  which  they 
pass,  till  at  last  their  waters  once  more  find  their 
way  hack  into  the  ocean. 

IB.  Sometimes  the  rain,  after  sinking  into  the 
earth,  reaches  a layer  of  clay  or  hard  rock  through 
which  it  cannot  sink  any  farther.  It  thus  rests 
in  a sort  of  underground  basin,  from  whence  it 
gushes  forth  again  in  the  form  of  springs,  when  it 
finds  some  outlet  through  which  it  can  make  its 
way. 

14  But  perhaps  some  one  will  say  that  sea 
water  is  salt  and  bitter,  whilst  that  of  springs  and 
rivers,  as  well  as  the  rain  which  falls  from  the  sky, 
lias  no  such  taste.  If  all  the  rain  were  in  the 
first  place  drawn  up  out  of  the  sea,  would  it  not 
be  as  salt  as  the  sea  itself  is  ? 

15.  You  must  understand,  therefore,  that  when 
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water  evaporates,  or  is  changed  into  vapor  by 
means  of  heat,  it  leaves  behind  it  whatever  other 
substances  may  have  been  before  mixed  with  it. 
Mud  is  water  mixed  with  earth ; but  when  the 
water  evaporates  out  of  a muddy  ditch,  the  earth 
that  is  mixed  with  it  is  left  behind,  and  nothing 
but  the  pure  water  is  sucked  up  into  the  air. 

16.  When  this  water  falls  back  to  the  earth  in 
the  shape  of  rain,  therefore,  it  is  as  pure  and 
tasteless  as  that  which  we  should  draw  out  of  a 
fresh  crystal  well.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
salt  sea-water ; the  water  only  evaporates,  and  the 
salt  is  left  behind. 

17.  This  constant  circulation  of  the  waters  of 
the  globe,  from  the  sea  to  the  clouds,  from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth  back  again 
to  the  ocean,  is  the  grand  means  by  which  they 
are  kept  pure  and  fresh,  and  by  which  a constant 
supply  is  provided  for  the  earth. 
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].  Captain  John  Hull  was  the  mint-master  of 
Massachusetts,  and  coined  all  the  money  that  was 
made  theie.  This  was  a new  line  of  business; 
for,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  the  current 
coinage  consisted  of  gold  and  silver  money  of 
England,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  These  coins  being 
scarce,  the  people  were  often  forced  to  barter 
their  commodities,  instead  of  selling  them. 

2.  For  instance,  if  a man  wanted  to  buy  a coat, 
he  perhaps  exchanged  a bear-skin  for  it.  If  he 
wished  for  a barrel  of  molasses,  he  might  purchase 
it  with  a pile  of  pine-boards.  Musket-bullets 
were  used  instead  of  farthings.  The  Indians  had 
a sort  of  mone}T,  called  wampum,  which  was  made 
of  clam-shells ; and  this  strange  sort  of  specie  was 
likewise  taken  in  payment  of  debts,  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers.  Bank-bills  had  never  been  heard  of. 
There  was  not  money  enough  of  any  kind,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
ministers ; so  that  they  sometimes  had  to  take 
quintals  of  fish,  bushels  of  corn,  or  cords  of  wood, 
instead  of  silver  or  gold. 

3.  As  the  people  grew  more  numerous,  and  their 
trade,  one  with  another,  increased,  the  want  of  cur- 
rent money  was  still  more  sensibly  felt.  To  sup 
ply  the  demand,  the  general  court  passed  a law 
for  establishing  a coinage  of  shillings,  sixpences, 
and  threepences.  Captain  John  Hull  was  ap- 
pointed to  manufacture  this  money,  and  was  te 
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have  about  one  shilling  out  of  every  twenty  to 
pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  making  them. 

4.  Hereupon,  all  the  old  silver  in  the  colony  was 
handed  over  to  Captain  John  Hull.  The  battered 
silver  cans  and  tankards,  I suppose,  and  silver 
buckles,  and  broken  spoons,  and  silver  buttons  of 
worn-out  coats,  and  silver  hilts  of  swords  that  had 
figured  at  courts,  all  such  curious  old  articles  were 
doubtless  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  together. 
But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  consisted 
of  bullion  from  the  mines  of  South  America,  which 
the  English  buccaneers — (who  were  little  better 
than  pirates) — had  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
brought  to  Massachusetts. 

5.  All  this  old  and  new  silver  being  melted 
dcwn  and  coined,  the  result  was  an  immense 
amount  of  splendid  shillings,  sixpences,  and  three- 
pences. Each  had  the  date,  1652,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  figure  of  a pine-tree  on  the  other.  Hence 
they  were  called  pine-tree  shillings.  And  for 
every  twenty  shillings  that  he  coined,  you  will  re- 
member, Captain  John  Hull  was  entitled  to  put 
one  shilling  into  his  own  pocket. 

6.  The  magistrates  soon  began  to  suspect  that  the 
mint-master  would  have  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
They  offered  him  a large  sum  of  money,  if  he 
would  but  give  up  that  twentieth  shilling,  which 
he  was  continually  dropping  into  his  own  pocket. 
But  Captain  Hull  declared  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  shilling. 
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7.  And  well  he  might  be ; for  so  diligently  did 
he  labor,  that  in  a few  years,  his  pockets,  his 
money  bags,  and  his  strong  box,  were  overflowing 
with  pine-tree  shillings.  This  was  probably  the 
case  when  he  came  into  possession  of  Grandfather’s 
chair ; and,  as  he  had  worked  so  hard  at  the  mint, 
it  was  certainly  proper  that  he  should  have  a com- 
fortable chair  to  rest  himself  in. 

8.  When  the  mint-master  had  grown  very  rich, 
a young  man,  Samuel  Sewell  by  name,  came  a 
courting  to  his  only  daughter.  His  daughter — 
whose  name  I do  not  know,  but  we  will  call  her 
Betsey — was  a fine  hearty  damsel,  by  no  means  so 
slender  as  some  young  ladies  of  our  own  days. 
On  the  contrary,  having  always  fed  heartily  on 
pumpkin-pies,  doughnuts,  Indian  puddings,  and 
other  Puritan  dainties,  she  was  as  round  and  plump 
as  a pudding  herself. 

9.  With  this  round,  rosy  Miss  Betsey,  did  Samuel 
Sewell  fall  in  love.  As  he  was  a young  man  of- 
good  character,  industrious  in  his  business,  and  a 
member  of  the  church,  the  mint-master  very 
readily  gave  his  consent.  “Yes — you  may  take 
her,”  said  he,  in  his  rough  way ; “ and  you’ll  find 
her  a heavy  burden  enough !” 

19.  On  the  wedding  day,  we  may  suppose  that 
honest  John  Hull  dressed  himself  in  a plum-col- 
ored coat,  all  the  buttons  of  which  were  made  of 
pine-tree  shillings.  The  buttons  of  his  waistcoat 
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were  sixpences  ; and  the  knees  of  his  smallclothes 
were  buttoned  with  silver  threepences. 

11.  Thus  attired,  he  sat  with  great  dignity  in 
Grandfather’s  chair  ; and,  being  a portly  old  gen- 
tleman, he  completely  filled  it  from  elbow  to  el- 
bow On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  between 
her  bridemaids,  sat  Miss  Betsey.  She  was  blush- 
ing with  all  her  might,  and  looked  like  a full- 
blown peony,  or  a great  red  apple. 

12.  There,  too,  was  the  bridegroom,  dressed  in 
a fine  purple  coat,  and  gold-lace  waistcoat,  with  as 
much  other  finery  as  the  Puritan  laws  and  cus- 
toms would  allow  him  to  put  on.  His  hair  was 
cropped  close  to  his  head,  because  Governor  En- 
dicott  had  forbidden  any  man  to  wear  it  below 
the  ears.  But  he  was  a very  personable  young 
man ; and  so  thought  the  bridemaids  and  Miss 
Betsey  herself. 

13.  The  mint-master  also  was  pleased  with  his 
new  son-in-law  ; especially  as  he  had  courted  Miss 
Betsey  out  of  pure  love,  and  had  said  nothing  at 
all  about  her  portion.  So  when  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  over,  Captain  Hull  whispered  a 
word  to  two  of  his  men-servants,  who  immedi- 
ately went  out  and  soon  returned,  lugging  in  a 
large  pair  of  scales.  They  were  such  a pair  as 
wholesale  merchants  use  for  weighing  bulky  com- 
modities ; and  quite  a bulky  commodity  was  now 
to  be  weighed  in  them. 
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14.  “Daughter  Betsey,”  said  the  mint-master, 
“get  into  one  side  of  these  scales.”  Miss  Betsey 
— or  Mrs.  Sewell,  as  we  must  now  call  her — did 
as  she  was  hid,  like  a dutiful  child,  without  any 
question  of  the  why  and  wherefore.  But  what  her 
father  could  mean,  unless  to  make  her  husband 
pay  for  her  by  the  pound  (in  which  case  she  would 
have  been  a dear  bargain),  she  had  not  the  least 
idea. 

15.  “And  now,”  said  honest  John  Hull  to  the 
servants,  “bring  that  box  hither.”  The  box,  to 
which  the  mint-master  pointed,  was  a huge, 
square,  iron-bound,  oaken  chest ; it  was  big 
enough,  my  children,  for  all  four  of  you  to  play 
at  hide-and-seek  in.  The  servants  tugged  with 
might  and  main,  but  could  not  lift  this  enormous 
receptacle,  and  were  finally  obliged  to  drag  it 
across  the  floor. 

16.  Captain  Hull  then  took  a key  from  his  gir- 
dle, unlocked  the  chest,  and  lifted  its  ponderous 
lid.  Behold  ! it  was  full  to  the  brim  of  bright 
pine-tree  shillings,  fresh  from  the  mint ; and  Sam- 
uel Sewell  began  to  think  that  his  father-in-law 
had  got  possession  of  all  the  money  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts treasury.  But  it  was  only  the  mint-mas- 
ter’s honest  share  of  the  coinage. 

17.  Then  the  servants,  at  Captain  Hull’s  com- 
mand, heaped  double  handfuls  of  shillings  into 
one  side  of  the  scales,  while  Betsey  remained  in 
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the  other.  Jingle,  jingle,  went  the  shillings,  as 
handful  after  handful  was  thrown  in,  till,  plump 
and  ponderous  as  she  was,  they  fairly  weighed  the 
young  lady  from  the  floor. 

1 8.  “ There,  son  Sewell !”  cried  the  honest  mint- 
master,  resuming  his  seat  in  Grandfather’s  chair ; 
“ take  these  shillings  for  my  daughter’s  portion. 
Use  her  kindly,  and  thank  Heaven  for  her.  It  is 
not  every  wife  that’s  worth  her  weight  in  silver !” 

Hawthorn. 


XXIX.— THE  TWO  SUNSETS. 

eternal  vistas  splendor  exceeding 

tangled  birchen  twilight  rustle 

willAwy  beckoned  mortal  glorified 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 

The  tangled  bank  below  was  still ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 

No  ripple  from  the  water’s  hem. 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 

We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew  j 

For,  from  us  ere  the  day  was  done, 

The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 
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But  on  the  river’s  farther  side, 

We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified: 

A tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 

A dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom ; 
With  them  the  sunset’s  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen, 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod, 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before  ; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear ! 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night ; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light ; 
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Thro’  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  flowed  ; 
A long  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade,  and  glen,  and  bank  it  rolled : 

It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold; 

And,  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side ! 

“So,”  prayed  we,  “when  our  feet  draw  near 
The  river,  dark  with  mortal  fear, 

“ And  the  night  cometh,  chill  with  dew, 

0 Father  ! let  Thy  light  break  through ! 

“ So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide ! 

“ So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
On  Thy  eternal  hills  look  forth ; 

“ And,  in  Thy  beckoning  angels,  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below.’5 
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XXX.— EXERCISES  IN  ELOCUTION. 

Rule  III. — Clauses  that  do  not  make  complete 
sense,  end  with  the  rising  inflection. 

Rule  IV. — Sentences  and  clauses  that  make  com- 
plete  sense,  end  with  the  falling  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Shame  being  lost',  all  virtue  is  lost.' 

2.  Three  millions  of  people',  armed  in  the  holy 
cause  of  liberty',  and  in  such  a country  as  that 
which  we  possess',  are  invincible  by  any  force 
which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us'. 

3.  In  the  tempest  of  life',  when  the  wave  and 

the  gale 

Are  around  and  above',  if  thy  footing  should 
fail', 

If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim',  and  thy  cau- 
tion depart', 

“ Look  aloft' !”  and  be  firm',  and  be  fearless 
of  heart'. 

4.  Near  yonder  copse',  where  once  a garden 

smiled', 

And  still  where  many  a garden-flower  grows 
wild' : 
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There,  where  a few  torn  shrubs  the  place 
disclose', 

The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose1. 

5.  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the 

way', 

With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay', 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion',  skilled  to  rule' 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school'. 

6.  The  strength  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die', 

The  unconquerable  power  which  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  his  hills', 

These  have  one  fountain,  deep  and  clear' — * 
The  same  whence  gushed  that  childlike  tear'. 

7.  The  great  event  in  the  history  of  this  conti- 
nent', which  we  are  now  met  to  commemorate", 
that  prodigy  of  modern  times,  at  once  the  wonder 
and  the  blessing  of  the  world",  is  the  American 
Revolution'. 

8.  If  another  has  been  false  to  thee',  do  not  in- 
crease the  evil  by  being  false  to  thyself'. 

9.  If  we  cherish  the  virtues  and  the  principles 
of  our  fathers',  Heaven  will  assist  us  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  human  liberty'. 

9* 
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10.  With  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge',  1 
trifled  away  the  years  of  improvement';  with  a 
restless  desire  of  seeing  different  countries',  I have 
always  resided  in  the  same  city' ; with  the  highest 
expectation  of  connubial  felicity',  I have  lived 
unmarried' ; and  with  unalterable  resolutions  of 
contemplative  retirement',  I am  going  to  die  within 
the  walls  of  Bagdad'. 

11.  When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young', 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung', 

The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell', 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell'. 

12.  Not  many  generations  ago',  where  you  now 
sit',  circled  with  all  that  exalts  and  embellishes 
life",  the  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind,  and 
the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared'. 

13.  Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes'— 
Men  would  be  angels',  angels  would  be 

gods'. 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell', 

Aspiring  to  be  angels',  men  rebel'. 


XXXI.— GOOD  HUMORED  OBEDIENCE, 

peremptory  acquiesce  difficulty 

undutiful  decided  refusal 

handkerchief  pouting  perverse 
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1.  “Oh  dear!  mother,  must  I finish  all  this 
hemming  before  I go  to  walk  ?”  said  little  Helen 
Somers,  as  she  held  up  the  handkerchief  she  was 
at  work  upon ; “I  wish  you  would  let  me  go  now — 
will  you,  mother  ?” 

2.  “Ho,  Helen,”  replied  her  mother;  “you 
must  do  all  that  I gave  you  to  do.  I want  to  see 
the  handkerchief  done  and  put  away  before  you 
go  out.” 

3.  “Why,  mother,”  persisted  Helen,  “there  is 
no  hurry  about  the  handkerchief,  and  I can  finish 
it  just  as  well  after  I come  home.  I know  I can 
do  it  before  dark,  and  why  may  I not  go  out  a 
little  first?” 

i.  In  this  way  Helen  continued  to  tease  and 
trouble  her  mother,  until  she  received  a peremp- 
toLy  and  decided  refusal;  and  then  she  made  up 
nor  mind  that  her  mother  was  really  very  cross 
and  unkind  to  her. 

5.  Her  mother  had  taken  the  work  into  her 
own  hands  to  look  at  the  sewing,  and  she  told 
Helen  she  thought  she  had  not  taken  quite  pains 
enough  to  do  it  well.  This  vexed  Helen  still 
more.  Instead  of  saying  pleasantly,  “I  am  sorry 
it  is  not  done  neatly,  mother — I will  try  to  do  the 
rest  better,”  she  declared  that  she  could  not  do  it 
any  better  if  she  tried. 

6.  Her  mother  looked  very  sad  to  see  hej 
daughter  behave  in  so  undutiful  a manner ; Helm? 
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seemed  not  to  notice  this,  but  took  the  handkei- 
cliief  with  something  of  a jerk,  and  then  turned 
herself  about  a little  upon  her  stool,  so  as  almost 
to  sit  with  her  back  to  her  mother.  “How  cross 
mother  is,  not  to  let  me  go,  when  she  knowTs  J 
wish  it  so  much,  and  when  I could  finish  this  just 
as  well  another  time.”  These  were  her  thoughts 
as  she  sat  pouting,  and  twitching  her  thread,  and 
making  the  most  of  every  knot  or  other  difficulty 
in  her  way. 

7.  If,  instead  of  this,  she  had  said,  “what  a 
perverse,  undutiful  girl  I am,”  she  would  have 
been  more  correct.  Helen  could  not  see  in  this 
case,  why  her  mother  refused  to  let  her  do  as  she 
wished.  But  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
be  vexed,  or  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  her  decision. 
Her  mother  had,  in  reality,  very  good  reasons  for 
refusing  to  let  her  go  out  until  her  work  was 
finished. 

8.  She  wished  to  accustom  her  little  girl  to 
habits  of  industry  and  attention ; and  when  Helen 
asked  to  go  out,  she  said  to  herself:  “Well,  now. 
if  I allow  her  to  leave  her  work  for  this  time,  she 
will  want  to  leave  it  at  other  times,  and  she  will 
come  to  feel  restless  and  discontented  whenever  1 
check  her ; she  will  always  be  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  that  she  should  like  to  be  doing; — the 
hour  for  work  will  seem  more  tedious  than  it  does 
now,  and  when  the  time  for  play  comes,  she  will 
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not  enjoy  that  half  as  well  as  if  she  had  been 
industriously  employed  until  its  arrival.7’ 

9.  Helen  thought  nothing  about  these  reasons, 
but,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  was  no  excuse 
for  her  yielding  so  reluctantly  to  her  mother’s 
wishes.  No  mother  is  under  any  obligation  to 
tell  her  children  the  reason  why  she  refuses  in  any 
case,  to  let  them  do  exactly  as  they  would  like. 
No  child  ought  ever  to  say,  “ Why,  mother,  may 
I not  do  so,”  or,  “What  is  the  reason  you  wish 
me  to  do  such  and  such  a thing?” — It  is  enough 
for  children  to  know  what  their  parents’  wishes 
are,  they  ought  always  to  comply  with  them 
cheerfully. 

10.  We  hope  none  of  the  children  who  read 
this,  will  ever  imitate  the  example  of  Helen.  It 
is  showing  an  undutiful  spirit  when  you  are  ill- 
humored  and  vexed,  or  when  you  give  your  parents 
any  trouble  because  you  cannot  have  your  own 
way,  in  any  case,  just  as  much  as  if  you  were  to 
say,  “ I will  do  as  I have  a mind.” 

11.  The  next  time  you  make  a request  of  your 
parents,  which  they  do  not  think  proper  to  grant, 
try  to  act  pleasantly.  Give  up  at  once,  and  say 
no  more  about  it.  It  is  never  right  for  children 
to  tease  their  parents  for  any  thing. 
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XXXII— THE  DEATH  OF  MASTER  TOMMY 
ROOK. 

A pair  of  steady  rooks 
Chose  the  safest  of  all  nooks, 

In  the  hollow  of  a tree  to  build  their  home ; 
And  while  they  kept  within, 

They  did  not  care  a pin 
For  any  roving  sportsman  who  might  come 

Their  family  of  five 
Were  all  happy  and  alive  ; 

And  Mrs.  Rook  was  careful  as  could  be. 

To  never  let  them  out, 

Till  she  looked  all  round  about, 

And  saw  that  they  might  wander  far  and  free 
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She  had  talked  to  every  one 
Of  the  dangers  of  a gun, 

And  fondly  begged  that  none  of  them  would  stir 
To  take  a distant  flight, 

At  morning,  noon,  or  night, 

Before  they  prudently  asked  leave  of  her. 

But  one  fine  sunny  day, 

Toward  the  end  of  May, 

Toiing  Tommy  Book  began  to  scorn  her  power, 
And  said  that  he  would  fly 
Into  the  field  close  by, 

And  walk  among  the  daisies  for  an  hour. 


“Stop,  stop!”  she  cried,  alarmed, 

“I  see  a man  that’s  armed, 

'And  he  will  shoot  you,  sure  as  you  are  seen; 
Wait  till  he  goes,  and  then, 

Secure  from  guns  and  men, 

We  all  will  have  a ramble  on  the  green.” 

But  Master  Tommy  Book, 

With  a very  saucy  look, 

Perched  on  a twig,  and  plumed  his  jetty  breast ; 
Still  talking  all  the  while 
In  a very  pompous  style, 

Of  doing  just  what  he  might  like  the  best. 
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“I  don’t  care  one  bit,”  said  he, 

“For  any  gun  you  see  ; 

I am  tired  of  the  cautions  you  bestow : 

I mean  to  have  my  way, 

Whatever  you  may  say, 

And  shall  not  ask  when  I may  stay  or  go.” 

“But,  my  son,”  the  mother  cried, 

“I  only  wish  to  guide 
Till  you  are  wise  and  fit  to  go  alone  : 

I have  seen  much  more  of  life, 

Of  danger,  woe,  and  strife, 

Than  you,  my  child,  can  possibly  have  known. 

“Just  wait  ten  minutes  here, — ■ 

Let  that  man  disappear ; 

I am  sure  he  means  to  do  some  evil  thing ; 

I fear  you  may  be  shot 

If  you  leave  this  sheltered  spot. 

So  pray  come  back,  and  keep  beside  ray  wing.” 


But  Master  Tommy  Book 
Gave  another  saucy  look, 

And  chattered  out,  “ Don’t  care  ! don’t  care  ! don’t 
care !” 

And  off  he  flew  with  glee, 

From  his  brothers  in  the  tree, 

And  lighted  on  the  field  so  green  and  fair. 
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He  hopped  about,  and  found 
All  pleasant  things  around ; 

He  strutted  through  the  daisies, — but,  alas ! 

A loud  shot — bang ! — was  heard, 

And  the  wounded,  silly  bird 
Rolled  over,  faint  and  dying,  on  the  grass. 

“There,  there,  I told  you  so !” 

Cried  his  mother  in  her  woe, 

54 1 warned  you  with  a parent’s  thoughtful  truth ; 
And  you  see  that  I was  right 
When  I tried  to  stop  your  flight, 

And  said  you  needed  me  to  guide  your  youth.” 

Poor  Master  Tommy  Rook 
Gave  a melancholy  look, 

And  cried,  just  as  he  drew  his  latest  breath : 

“ Forgive  me,  mother  dear, 

And  let  my  brothers  hear 
That  disobedience  caused  my  cruel  death.” 

Now,  when  his  lot  was  told, 

The  rooks,  both  young  and  old, 

All  said  he  should  have  done  as  he  was  bid, — 
That  he  well  deserved  his  fate  j 
And  I,  who  now  relate 
His  hapless  story,  really  think  he  did. 
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XXXIII.— THE  OLD  MAN  AND  HIS  SONS. 
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1.  An  old  man  had  many  sons,  who  were  often 
falling  out  with  one  another.  When  the  father 
had  exerted  his  authority,  and  used  other  means 
in  order  to  reconcile  them,  and  all  to  no  purpose, 
at  last  he  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient 

2.  He  ordered  his  sons  to  be  called  before  him, 
and  a short  bundle  of  sticks  to  be  brought ; and 
then  commanded  them,  one  by  one,  to  try  if,  with 
all  their  might  and  strength,  they  could  any  of 
them  break  it. 
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3.  They  all  tried,  but  to  no  purpose  ; for  the 
sticks  being  closely  and  compactly  bound  up  to- 
gether, it  was  impossible  for  the  force  of  man  to 
do  it. 

4.  After  this  the  Father  ordered  the  bundle  to 
be  untied,  and  gave  a single  stick  to  each  of  his 
sons ; at  the  same  time  bidding  him  try  to  break 
it : which,  when  each  had  done  with  the  greatest 
ease,  the  father  addressed  them  to  this  effect : 

5.  “0  my  sons,  behold  the  powrer  of  unity ! 
For  if  you,  in  like  manner,  would  but  keep  your- 
selves strictly  conjoined  in  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  mortal 
to  hurt  you  ; but,  when  once  the  ties  of  brotherly 
affection  are  dissolved,  how  soon  do  you  fall  to 
pieces,  and  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  every  hand 
that  assaults  you !” 

6.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  towards  complet- 
ing and  continuing  the  well-being  of  mankind 
than  their  entering  into  and  preserving  friendships 
and  alliances.  The  safety  of  a government  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  this ; and  therefore  it  is  weak- 
ened and  exposed  to  its  enemies  in  proportion  as 
it  is  divided  by  parties. 

7.  “ A kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought 
to  desolation  and  the  same  holds  good  among 
all  societies  from  the  constitution  of  the  nation 
down  to  every  little  corporation.  But  the  neces- 
sity of  friendship  extends  to  all  sorts  of  relations 
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in  life,  as  it  conduces  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
particular  families.  Those  of  the  same  blood 
have  a natural  disposition  to  unite  together,  which 
they  ought  by  all  means  to  cultivate  and  improve. 


XXXIV.— THE  SUNBEAM. 

monarch  vapor  lingerer 

trophies  wilderness  scorncst 

Thou  art  no  lingerer  in  monarch’s  hall ; 

A joy  thou  art,  and  a wealth  to  all ; 

A bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea — 

Sunbeam ! what  gift  has  the  world  like  thee  ? 

Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  ocean  smiles— 
Thou  hast  touch’d  with  glory  his  thousand  isles  ; 
Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships  and  the  feathery  foam, 
And  gladden’d  the  sailor  like  words  from  home. 

To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest  shades, 

Thou  art  streaming  on  through  their  green  ar- 
cades, 

And  the  quivering  leaves  that  have  caught  thy 
glow 

Like  fire-flies  glance  to  the  pools  below. 
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1 look’d  on  the  mountains — a vapor  lay, 

Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array ; 

Thou  brokest  forth — and  the  mist  became 
A crown  and  a mantle  of  living  flame. 

I look’d  on  the  peasant’s  lowly  cot — 

Something  of  sadness  had  wrapped  the  spot ; 

But  a gleam  of  thee  on  its  casement  fell, 

And  it  laugh’d  into  beauty  at  that  bright  spell. 

To  the  earth’s  wild  places  a guest  thou  art, 
Flushing  the  waste  like  the  rose’s  heart ; 

And  thou  scorncst  not,  from  thy  pomp,  to  shed 
A tender  light  on  the  ruin’s  head. 

Thou  tak’st  through  the  dim  church-aisle  thy  way, 
And  its  pillars  from  twilight  flash  forth  to-dajr, 

A ad  its  high,  pale  tombs,  with  their  trophies  old, 
A re  bathed  in  a flood  as  of  burning  gold. 

And  thou  turuest  not  from  the  humblest  grave, 
Where  a flower  to  the  sighing  winds  may  wave ; 
Thou  scatter’st  its  gloom  like  the  dreams  of  rest, 
Thou  steepest  in  love  on  its  grassy  breast. 

Sunbeam  of  summer  ! oh  ! what  is  like  thee  ? 
Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea ; 

— One  thing  is  like  thee,  to  mortals  given, 

The  faith  touching  all  things  with  hues  of  Heaven. 

Mas.  Hemans. 
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XXXV. — ELEMENTS  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 
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1.  Do  not  imagine,  young  friend,  that  you  are 
a better  scholar  than  your  schoolmate  because 
you  learn  with  less  effort.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
bright,  quick-witted  scholars  that  excel  in  the 
long  and  toilsome  race  for  knowledge  ; it  is  the 
patient,  the  earnest,  the  brave. 

2.  A prize  scholar  in  mathematics  was  once  the 
dullest  boy  in  figures  we  ever  knew.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  make  him  understand  the  principle 
of  long  division ; everybody  who  undertook  to 
enlighten  him  on  the  subject  gave  it  up  in  despair; 
but  he  never  gave  up  himself! 

3.  That  was  the  secret  of  his  ultimate  success. 
He  possessed  the  mental  heroism  of  a Washing- 
ton. He  never  gave  up  the  battle  with  his  own 
dullness.  With  him  there  was  no  such  word  as 
fail.  He  spent  weeks  over  a problem  which  the 
bright  scholar  would  solve  in  an  hour. 

4.  Of  course  his  friends  considered  it  a great 
affliction  that  he  was  “so  hard  to  learn.”  Hut 
long  afterwards  they  came  to  realize  that  this  very 
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dullness  was  the  means  of  developing  the  most 
valuable  traits  of  character — hardy  application 
and  persistent  perseverance  that  would  grapple 
with  the  most  abstruse  problems,  and  never  give 
up  except  as  victor. 

5.  “ There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning and 
however  flowery  and  smooth  the  first  paths  may 
seem,  there  are  rough  and  rugged  steeps  (among 
mathematics  and  Greek  verbs)  which  are  only  ac- 
cessible to  those  who  are  capable  of  faithful  and 
manly  application. 

6.  If  one  has  never  been  obliged  to  study  hard, 
he  will  be  very  apt  to  think  he  cannot  do  it  when 
the  case  demands  it.  Then  do  not  think  yourself 
fortunate  because  you  learn  more  readily  than 
your  schoolmates ; neither  be  at  all  discouraged  if 
they  outstrip  you. 

7.  Patient  application,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance are  the  true  gold  of  good  scholarship,  and 
will  give  discipline  to  the  mind,  which  is  of  more 
real  value  than  ready  wit  or  native  talent. 

Our  Boys  and  Girls. 


Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

Gave  oftlimes  no  connection.  Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Cowps*. 
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XXXVI.— THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 


muscles  Paradise  sorrowing 

wrought  clergy  sexton 

rejoicing  sledge  brawny 

Under  a spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands  ; 

The  smith,  a mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands  ; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 

His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whatever  he  can, 

And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 
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Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow ; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a sexton  ringing  the  village  bell 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 


And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly, 
Like  chaff  from  a threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church 
And  sits  among  his  boys ; 

He  hears  the  clergy  pray  and  preach, 
He  hears  his  daughter’s  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 


It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother’s  voice, 
Singing  in  Paradise  ! 

He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 
How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 

And  with  his  hard  rough  hand  be  wipes 
A tear  out  of  his  eyes. 
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Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing 
Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, 

Each  evening  sees  its  close  ; 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a night’s  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 


1.  Christopher  Columbus,  the  celebrated  navi- 
gator and  discoverer  of  the  Western  World,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  about  the  year  1446. 
Although  several  illustrious  families  have  con- 
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tended  for  his  alliance  to  them,  his  father  and  his 
ancestors  appear  to  have  followed  the  trade  of 
wool-carders,  and  were  of  humble  origin.  Colum- 
bus received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Padua,  and  having  evinced  an  early  passion  for 
the  sea,  entered  into  nautical  life  at  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

2.  The  first  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic accounts  of  his  being  engaged,  was  a war- 
like expedition,  fitted  out  at  Genoa  in  1459,  when, 
associated  with  hardy  and  daring  adventurers,  he 
acquired  so  much  distinction  as  to  be  intrusted 
with  a separate  command.  After  this,  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  was  employed  in  expeditions  against  the 
Mahommedans  and  Venetians,  in  company  with  a 
famous  corsair  of  his  own  name , and  family,  and 
acquired  reputation  and  experience  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

3.  His  son  Fernando  relates,  that  in  an  engage- 
ment off  the  coast  of  Portugal  with  four  Venetian 
gallej^s,  returning  richly  laden  from  Flanders,  the 
vessel  on  board  which  he  served,  and  one  of  the 
Venetian  ships  to  which  it  was  grappled,  took 
fire.  Columbus  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  seized 
an  oar  which  was  floating  near  him,  and  by  this 
means,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  reached 
the  shore,  although  two  leagues  distant.  Pro- 
ceeding thereafter  to  Lisbon,  he  was  induced  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  that  capital. 
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4.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  intelligence  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
of  Portugal,  was  directed  in  seeking  everywhere 
for  geographical  knowledge.  The  lofty  and  en- 
terprising mind  of  Prince  Henry,  matured  by  dili- 
gent researches  and  laborious  investigation,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa ; 
and  under  his  auspices  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  doubled,  and  the  commerce  of  the  East  thrown 
open  to  maritime  adventure. 

5.  The  danger  and  tediousness  of  the  voyage 
by  Africa  first  set  Columbus  to  ruminate  whether 
a shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies could  not  be  found  out  j and  after  long  con- 
sideration, he  became  thoroughly  convinced  that, 
by  sailing  across  the  Atlantic  in  a westwardly  di- 
rection, new  countries,  probably  forming  part  of 
the  vast  continent  of  India,  would  infallibly  be 
discovered.  He  was  led  to  this  conviction  by  the 
theory  of  the  ancients  and  the  discovery  of  the 
moderns,  aided  by  his  own  experience  and  the 
advancement  of  science. 

G.  Columbus  received  a decided  confirmation  of 
his  theory  from  the  observations  of  many  modern 
navigators.  A Portuguese  pilot,  proceeding  far- 
ther westward  than  usual,  found  a piece  of  arti- 
ficially-carved timber  floating  on  the  sea,  and,  as 
it  was  wafted  by  a westerly  wind,  he  conjectured 
that  it  might  have  come  from  some  unknown  land 
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in  that  direction.  After  a continuance  of  westerly 
winds  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were  often  driven 
on  the  coast  of  the  Azores ; and  at  one  time  the 
dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  singular  features, 
different  from  those  of  any  known  race  of  people, 
were  cast  on  the  island  of  Flores. 

7.  On  these  grounds  Columbus  formed  the  vast 
and  daring  enterprise  which  was  destined  to  hand 
down  his  name  to  posterity  with  unfading  honor ; 
and,  firmly  established  in  a belief  of  the  success- 
ful result  of  his  projects,  he  never  spoke  in  doubt 
or  hesitation;  but  with  as  much  certainty  as  if 
his  eyes  had  beheld  the  wished-for  land.  A deep 
religious  sentiment  also  mingled  with  his  thoughts, 
and  gave  them  at  times  a tinge  of  a sublime  and 
lofty  kind.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  standing 
in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from  among  men 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purpose  : the 
ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together, 
and  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages,  united 
under  the  banners  of  the  Redeemer. 

8.  So  perilous  an  adventure  was  not,  however, 
to  be  undertaken  without  the  patronage  of  some 
sovereign  power ; and  John  II.,  of  Portugal,  hav- 
ing at  this  juncture  ascended  the  throne,  and  be- 
ing favorably  inclined  to  the  cause  of  discovery, 
Columbus  made  his  proposals  to  him,  which  were 
graciously  received  by  that  monarch,  and  referred 
by  him  to  a committee  of  learned  men.  Unfor- 
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tunately,  however,  these  very  men  had  advised  to 
search  for  a passage  to  India  by  an  opposite  course 
to  that  which  Columbus  recommended  as  the 
shortest  and  most  certain.  They  could  not  there- 
fore approve  of  his  proposal  without  submitting 
to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning  their 
own  theory  and  of  acknowledging  his  superiority. 

9.  They  accordingly  recommended  the  king  to  fit 
an  expedition  privately  and  attempt  the  proposed 
discovery  by  the  designated  route,  which  they 
ascertained  from  charts  and  details  craftily  ob- 
tained from  Columbus.  He  had  the  weakness  to 
consent  to  this  perfidious  counsel.  The  vessel  de- 
parted, but  their  pilots  having  neither  the  genius 
nor  fortitude  of  Columbus,  gave  up  in  despair,  and 
returned,  execrating  the  project  as  extravagant 
and  irrational. 

10.  This  ungenerous  and  unworthy  attempt 
roused  the  indignation  of  Columbus,  who  imme- 
diately quitted  Portugal,  taking  with  him  his  son 
Diego,  and  made  application  to  the  government  of 
Genoa ; but  this  republic,  weakened  by  the  re- 
verses of  war,  rejected  a proposal  that  would 
have  restored  its  ancient  splendor,  and  might,  for 
a long  period,  have  perpetuated  the  golden  wand 
of  commerce  in  the  failing  grasp  of  Italy  Co- 
lumbus next  carried  his  proposition  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  equally  unsuccessful.  He  also  sent 
his  brother  to  lay  his  plans  before  Henry  VII.  of 
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England,  having  in  the  meantime  sailed  himself 
for  Spain,  where  he  arrived,  after  having  ex- 
hausted- all  his  means. 

11.  Columbus,  in  this  state  of  abject  poverty, 
met  with  great  hospitality  from  Friar  Juan  Perez, 
who  encouraged  and  assisted  him  to  set  out  for 
the  Castilian  court  at  Cordova  in  the  spring 
of  1486.  When,  after  long  waiting,  he  ob- 
tained audience  of  the  king,  his  views  were 
looked  upon  as  absurd  and  impracticable.'  The 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  Columbus  was 
already  on  the  road  to  Cordova,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  France,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  a messenger  from  Queen  Isabella,  who  had 
been  prevailed  upon,  by  the  arguments  of  two  of 
Columbus’s  patrons,  again  to  favor  his  undertak- 
ings. The  arrangements  were  finally  completed, 
and  he  set  sail  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  in  three 
small  vessels,  only  one  of  which  was  completely 
decked. 
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1.  As  the  squadron  advanced,  various  indica- 
tions of  land,  such  as  birds  flying  from  the  west, 
the  water  becoming  less  salt,  and  occasionally  cov- 
ered with  weeds,  animated  and  supported  the 
courage  of  the  crew,  but  at  length  murmurs  and 
fears  began  to  prevail  amongst  them. 

2.  They  had  sailed  for  eleven  days  wafted  by  a 
most  propitious  breeze,  over  a tranquil  sea,  with- 
out shifting  or  lowering  a sail.  The  rude  seamen 
began  to  be  alarmed  that  no  other  winds  blew  but 
easterly,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  return  home.  The  sailors  lost 
all  patience  and  became  so  mutinous  and  refrac- 
tory, that  it  required  the  utmost  address  of  Colum- 
bus to  maintain  his  authority. 

3.  The  appearances  of  land,  though  frequent, 
were  in  many  instances  deceiving;  and  at  last  the 
seamen  broke  forth  into  loud  clamors,  and  insisted 
on  abandoning  the  voyage.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, on  the  following  day,  the  manifestations  of 
land  were  such  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  doubt. 
In  the  evening  Columbus  discovered  a light  glim- 
mering at  a distance,  and  the  next  morning  land 
was  clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  off. 

4.  The  sailors  now  burst  forth  into  the  most 
extravagant  transports.  They  threw  themselves 
it  the  feet  of  Columbus,  implored  his  pardon,  and 
oronounced  him  to  be  a person  inspired  by  Heaven 
with  more  than  human  sagacity  and  fortitude,  to 
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accomplish  a design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and 
conceptions  of  all  former  ages. 

5.  At  daybreak  they  landed,  and  in  the  names 
of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  took  possession  of 
these  new  countries,  giving  the  island  the  name 
of  San  Salvador.  Having  visited  several  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  settled  a colony  in  His- 
paniola, he  again  set  sail  for  Spain.  After  en- 
countering several  violent  tempests,  Columbus 
arrived  in  the  Tagus,  near  Lisbon,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1493.  His  triumphant  return  excited  the 
most  unbounded  transport. 

6.  The  successful  discovery  of  Columbus,  great 
and  manifold  as  were  its  advantages  to  man- 
kind, was  but  a prelude  to  the  dark  and  troubled 
epoch  of  his  own  life.  By  his  second  voyage  to 
the  Western  World  he  no  doubt  realized  his  ex- 
pectations, extended  his  discoveries,  and  came 
back  to  Spain  with  substantial  proofs  of  success ; 
but  the  ostensible  purpose  of  his  return  was  to 
obtain  reparation  of  injurious  imputations  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  him,  and  to  have  his  privi- 
leges confirmed  and  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  control  the  colonists,  who  had  become  refrac- 
tory and  unmanageable. 

7.  But  his  third  voyage  only  accelerated  his  dis- 
astrous fate.  The  newly-discovered  possessions 
were  distracted  with  the  horrors  of  rebellion. 
The  verdant  and  blooming  isles,  the  expected 
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abodes  of  peace  and  happiness,  were  converted 
into  theatres  of  sanguinary  conflicts  and  misery ; 
and  Columbus  found  himself  an  object  of  fear 
and  execration. 

8.  It  was  during  this  voyage,  in  1498,  that  he 
landed  for  the  first  time  on  the  coast  of  America, 
at  Paria ; so  that  he  was  preceded  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  and  Americus  Yespucius,  who  departed 
from  Europe  the  preceding  year,  and  both  visited 
the  American  continent  before  him.  The  latter 
has  had  the  honor  of  giving  a name  to  the  New 
World. 

9.  Meanwhile  his  enemies  in  the  Old  World 
were  not  idle.  An  investigation  into  his  conduct 
was  instituted  under  the  control  of  one  who  was 
empowered,  should  he  find  the  charge  of  mal- 
administration proved,  to  supersede  Columbus, 
and  assume  the  government  of  Hispaniola.  The 
result  was,  that  after  being  treated  with  the 
greatest  indignities,  he  was  sent  to  Spain  in  chains. 

10.  From  these  disgraceful  bonds  he  was  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  released  by  the  Spanish 
monarch ; but  his  complaints  were  tardily  ac- 
knowledged ; he  again  sank  into  obscurity,  and 
was  reduced  to  such  straightened  circumstances, 
that  according  to  his  own  account,  “he  had  no 
place  to  repair  to  except  an  inn,  and  very  fre- 
quently had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  his  reckon- 
ing.” 
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11.  At  length  he  was  again  employed  in  a 
fourth  voyage,  with  restricted  powers ; but  the 
result  was  unpropitious,  and  he  returned  to  Spain, 
dejected  in  mind  and  worn  out  with  bodily  infirmi- 
ties. He  expired  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  com- 
mending, with  his  latest  breath,  his  spirit  to  God. 

12.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur 
of  his  discovery.  Until  the  last  he  entertained 
the  idea  that  he  had  merely  opened  a new  way  to 
the  old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  dis- 
covered some  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  East. 
He  supposed  Hispaniola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  King  Solo- 
mon, and  that  Cuba  was  but  a remote  part  of  Asia. 

13.  What  visions  of  glory  would  have  broken 
upon  his  mind  could  he  have  known  that  he  had 
indeed  discovered  a new  continent,  equal  to  the 
Old  World  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  two 
vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth  hitherto  known  by 
civilized  man  ! And  how  would  his  magnanimous 
spirit  be  consoled  amidst  the  afflictions  of  age  and 
the  cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a fickle  public, 
and  the  injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king,  could  he 
have  anticipated  the  splendid  empires  which  would 
arise  in  the  beautiful  world  he  had  discovered, 
and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages  which 
were  to  fill  its  lands  with  his  renown,  and  to  re- 
vere and  bless  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Abridged  from  Eacjc.  Britannica. 
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XXXIX— THE  DOG  IN  THE  MANGER. 
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1.  A Dog  was  lying  upon  a manger  full  of  hay. 
An  Ox,  being  hungry,  came  near  and  offered  to 
eat  of  the  hay ; but  the  ill-natured  cur,  getting 
up  and  snarling  at  him,  would  not  suffer  him  to 
touch  it. 

2.  Upon  this  the  Ox,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  said,  “Malicious  wretch,  thou  wilt  neither 
eat  hay  thyself,  nor  suffer  others  to  do  it.” 
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3.  Envy  is  the  most  unnatural  and  unaccount- 
able of  all  the  passions.  There  is  scarcely  any 
other  emotion  of  the  mind,  however  unreasonable, 
but  may  have  something  said  in  excuse  for  it ; and 
there  are  many  of  these  passions  which,  although 
they  should  not  be  indulged,  swell  the  heart,  while 
they  last,  with  pleasure  and  gladness. 

4.  But  the  envious  man  has  no  such  apology  as 
this  to  make ; the  stronger  the  passion  is,  the  greater 
torment  he  endures  ; and  he  subjects  himself  to  a 
continual  real  pain,  by  only  wishing  ill  to  others. 

5.  Revenge  is  sweet,  though  cruel  and  inhuman. 
Avarice  is  highly  monstrous  and  absurd  ; yet,  as 
it  is  a desire  after  riches,  every  little  acquisition 
gives  it  pleasure. 

6.  But  envy  can  never  receive  any  true  comfort, 
unless  in  a deluge,  a conflagration,  a plague,  or 
some  general  calamity  that  should  befall  man- 
kind : for  the  envious  man  will  continue  to  fret  as 
long  as  there  is  a living  creature  who  is  happier 
than  he. 


The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath : it  is  twice  blessed ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ; it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown 
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XL.— EXERCISES  IN  ELOCUTION. 

Rule  V. — Negative  sentences,  and  parts  of  sen- 
tences, end  with  the  rising  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  I come  to  bury  Ccesar,  not  to  praise  him'. 

2 You  are  not  left  alone  to  climb  the  arduous 
ascent'.  No'.  God  is  with  you'. 

3.  Thou  art  no  lingerer  in  monarchs’  hall' ; 

A joy  thou  art'  and  a wealth  to  all'. 

4.  It  grew  not  in  an  Eastern  sky 
Beneath  a fount  of  Araby' ; 

It  was  not  fanned  by  southern  breeze 
In  some  lone  isle  of  Eastern  seas'. 

Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O’er  stream  of  Afric  lone  and  deep'; 

But  fair  the  exiled  palm-tree  grew 
’Mid  foliage  of  no  kindred  hue. 

5.  I will  not  call  him  villain',  because  it  would 
be  unparliamentary.  I will  not  call  him  fool',  be  - 
cause he  happens  to  be  chancellor  of  the  Exehe 
quer'. 

6#  Conscript  Fathers ! 

I do  not  rise  to  waste  the  night  in  words'  • 

’Tis  not  my  trade'. 
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7.  He  could  not  pride  himself  upon  his  wit'j 
And  as  for  wisdom',  he  had  none  of  it'. 

8.  Hot  as  the  conqueror  comes', 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came' ; 

Hot  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums', 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame'  j 
Hot  as  the  flying  come', 

In  silence  and  in  fear' ; 

They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert’s  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer'. 

9.  Hot  poppy  nor  mandragora', 

Hor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world' 

Can  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday'. 

10.  0 men,  with  sisters  dearM 

0 men  with  mothers  and  wives', 

It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  out', 

But  human  creature’s  lives' ! 

11.  Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us' ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come 

o’er  us' ; 

Hark ! how  Creation’s  deep,  musical  chorus', 
Unintermitting',  goes  up  into  heaven' ! 

12.  ’Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous', 

To  say  my  wife  is  fair',  feeds  well',  loves  company  , 
Is  free  of  speech',  sings',  plays',  and  dances' ; 
Where  virtue  is',  these  are  more  virtuous'. 
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13.  Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert'!  drive  these  men 

away, 

And  I will  sit  as  quiet  as  a lamb'. 

I will  not  stir',  nor  wince',  nor  speak  a word', 

Nor  look  upon  these  irons  angerly' : 

Thrust  but  these  men  away  and  I’ll  forgive  you. 

14.  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success' ; 
But  we’ll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we’ll  deserve  it'. 

15.  I cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life' ; but,  for  my  single  self, 

I had  as  lief  not  be',  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a thing  as  I myself'. 

16.  We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone' ! 
Such  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men', 

But  are  unworthy  a tyrannicide. 

17.  ’Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence' ; 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense'. 


XLL— THE  WOULD  WE  HAVE  NOT  SEEN. 
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There  is  a world  we  have  not  seen, 

That  time  shall  never  dare  destroy, 

Where  mortal  footstep  hath  not  been, 

Nor  ear  hath  caught  its  sounds  of  joy. 

There  is  a region  lovelier  far 
Than  sages  tell  or  poets  sing, 

Brighter  than  summer  beauties  are, 

And  softer  than  the  tints  of  spring. 

There  is  a world — and  0 how  blest ! — 

Fairer  than  prophets  ever  told  ; 

And  never  did  an  angel  guest 
One  half  its  blessedness  unfold. 

It  is  all  holy  and  serene, 

The  land  of  glory  and  repose ; 

And  there,  to  dim  the  radiant  scene, 

The  tear  of  sorrow  never  flows. 

It  is  not  fanned  by  summer  gale  ; 

JTis  not  refreshed  by  vernal  showers; 

It  never  needs  the  moonbeam  pale, 

For  there  are  known  no  evening  hours. 

No  : for  this  world  is  ever  bright, 

With  a pure  radiance  all  its  own  ; 

The  streams  of  uncreated  light 

Flow  round  it  from  the  Eternal  Throne. 
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There  forms,  that  mortals  may  not  see, 
Too  glorious  for  the  eye  to  trace, 
And  clad  in  peerless  majesty, 

Move  with  unutterable  grace. 

In  vain  the  philosophic  eye 

May  seek  to  view  the  fair  abode, 

Or  find  it  in  the  curtain’d  sky : — 

It  is  the  dwelling  place  of  God. 


XLII.— MY  FIRST  LESSON. 

PART  I. 

alphabet  resolute  geography 

courtesy  frightened  Punderson 

tantalizing  solemnly  calico 

1.  Abby  Punderson — yes.  that  was  the  name  of 
my  first  schoolmistress.  She  was  one  of  the  stif- 
fest,  nicest  and  most  thoroughly  prim  old  maids 
that  ever  took  care  of  other  people’s  children. 
She  taught  in  a little  red  school-house,  in  “Shrub- 
oak,”  half  a mile  back  of  Falls  Hill.  I like  to  be 
particular  in  the  geography,  though  I had  never 
opened  an  atlas  in  my  life  when  Miss  Punderson 
received  me  into  her  alphabet  class. 

2.  I see  her  now,  sitting  so  very  upright  in  her 
high-backed  chair — solemnly  opening  the  blue 
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paper  covers  of  Webster,  and  calling  me  by  name 
— I see  the  sharp-pointed  scissors  lifted  from  the 
chain  at  her  side — I hear  the  rap,  rap,  of  her 
thimble  against  the  wooden  covers  of  that  new 
gpelling-book — yes,  I feel  myself  dropping  that 
bashful  little  courtesy  and  blushing  under  those 
solemn  gray  eyes,  as  she  points  down  the  long 
row  of  Roman  capitals  and  tells  me  to  read. 

3.  I remember  it  all — she  had  on  a brown  cal- 
ico dress  ; her  hair  was  parted  plainly  and  done 
up  in  a French  twist  behind ; there  was  a good 
deal  of  gray  in  that  black  hair,  and  around  her 
prim  mouth  any  quantity  of  fine  wrinkles ; but 
her  voice  was  low  and  sweet ; she  was  stiff,  but 
not  cross,  and  the  little  girls  loved  her  in  a de- 
gree, though  she  did  give  them  long  stretches  of 
hemming  and  over-seams  to  sew. 

4.  The  school-house  stood  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  stream  which  turned  a saw-mill  just  above  ; 
it  was  so  overshadowed  by  young  hemlocks  that 
you  could  only  hear  the  singing  of  the  waters  as 
they  stole  by  the  windows.  Some  forty  feet  of 
meadow  lay  between  the  windows  and  the  bank, 
and  a noble  pear-tree,  full  of  golden  fruit,  flung 
its  shadow  over  the  school-house,  as  we  got  our 
lessons.  Those  great  bell-pears  were  cruelly  tan- 
talizing as  they  grew  and  ripened  amid  the  green 
leaves ; but  when  they  came  rushing  down  from 
the  boughs  and  fell  in  the  grass  directly  under  us, 
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so  plump  and  mellow,  it  was  really  too  much  for 
human  nature. 

5.  But  Miss  Punderson  was  strict ; she  read  the 
golden  rule  every  Monday,  and  kneeling  at  her 
high-backed  chair,  prayed  for  us  diligently  night 
and  morning  all  the  week,  while  we  stood  mutely 
around.  Indeed,  her  control  was  so  perfect  that 
we  hardly  ventured  to  look  at  the  pears  when 
they  fell ; the  idea  of  touching  them  never  entered 
our  hearts. 

6.  But  one  thing  troubled  us  very  much  ; just  as 
the  fruit  grew  ripest,  Miss  Punderson  began  to 
take  her  dinner-basket  and  hymn-book  and  cross 
into  the  meadow  back  of  the  school-house,  where 
she  would  disappear  down  the  hemlock  bank  and 
stay  sometimes  during  the  entire  hour  of  noon. 

7.  One  day  I was  startled  at  my  lesson  by  a 
splendid  pear  that  came  rushing  from  the  topmost 
boughs  of  the  tree,  and  rolled  down  toward  the 
mill  stream.  Dan  Haines,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
second  class  bench  close  by  me,  whispered  from 
behind  liis  spelling-book,  “ That  the  mistress  would 
be  after  that  ’ere  pear  about  noon  time.” 

8.  Mary  Bell,  a little  girl  in  my  class,  looked 
suddenly  up  and  nodded  her  head.  We  had  found 
it  all  out ; that  was  why  the  mistress  crossed  the 
bank  every  noon.  She  was  fond  of  pears,  and 
wanted  them  all  to  herself — greedy  old  thing! 
We  began  to  feel  very  angry  and  ill-used ; not 
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one  of  us  would  have  thought  it.  What  right 
had  she  to  the  pears  ? they  did  not  belong  to  her 
more  than  to  us.  In  fact,  Mary  Bell’s  father,  who 
owned  the  saw-mill,  and  lived  in  the  great  house 
with  pointed  gables  just  in  sight,  was  the  only 
person  who  had  a claim  on  that  tree  or  its  fruit. 

9.  When  the  recess  came,  we  were  upon  the 
watch.  Just  as  usual,  the  mistress  took  her  din- 
ner-basket, and,  getting  over  the  fence,  went  to- 
ward the  hemlock  bank.  Once  she  stooped  as  if 
to  tie  her  shoe. 

10.  “See,  see!”  whispered  Ban,  who  was  on 
his  knees  peeping  through  the  rail  fence.  “ She’s 
making  believe  to  tie  her  shoe : oh,  the  old  maid 
is  cute  !: — I told  you  so!  Let’s  jump  over  and 
see  the  mean  old  thing  eat  it !”  Dan  climbed  the 
fence  as  he  spoke,  and  we  followed  a little  fright- 
ened, but  resolute  to  find  out  the  truth. 


1.  Dan  went  before,  treading  very  softly  and 
looking  everywhere  in  the  grass.  Once  he  stooped, 
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made  a dart  at  a tuft  of  clover,  and  up  again,  i 
caught  a glimpse  of  something  yellow  in  the  hand 
he  was  pushing  with  considerable  hurry  and  trou- 
ble into  his  pocket.  But  Dan  looked  straight- 
forward into  the  hemlocks  and  began  to  whistle, 
which  frightened  us  half  out  of  our  wits,  and  we 
threatened  to  run  back  again  unless  he  stopped. 

2.  Dan  went  back  in  high  dudgeon,  trying  to 
cover  his  pocket  with  one  hand.  I think  Mary 
Bell  and  I would  have  gone  back  too,  but  that 
moment  we  heard  a voice  from  the  hemlock  bank. 
“Come,  come,”  whispered  Mary  Bell;  “let’s  see 
if  she  has  really  got  it.” 

3.  We  crept  forward  very  softly  and  looked 
over  into  the  stream.  It  had  a dry  pebbly  shore, 
broken  with  a few  moss-covered  stones,  all  in  deep 
shadow — for  the  hemlocks  overhung  the  spot  like 
a tent.  Upon  one  of  these  stones  sat  our  school- 
mistress, with  her  hymn-book  open,  singing.  Her 
voice  was  soft  and  clear,  and  joined  in  with  the 
murmurs  of  the  stream,  solemn  and  sweet. 

4.  The  old  maid  sung  her  little  hymn,  closed 
the  book,  and,  casting  a timid  glance  up  and 
down,  to  be  sure  that  she  was  in  solitude,  knelt 
down  by  the  mossy  stone,  which  had  been  her 
seat,  and  began  to  pray.  The  mistress  was  alone 
with  her  God ; she  had  only  very  simple  language 
in  which  to  tell  Him  her  wants,  but  its  earnestness 
brought  the  tears  into  our  eyes. 
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5.  Poor  soul ! she  had  been  grieving  all  the  time 
that  no  one  of  the  scholars  ever  knelt  by  her  side 
at  prayer.  She  besought  God  with  such  meek 
earnestness  to  touch  our  hearts  and  bring  us 
humbly  to  His  feet,  kneeling,  as  she  did,  for  a 
blessing  or  in  thankfulness.  She  told  the  Lord, 
as  if  He  had  been  her  only  father,  how  good  and 
bright  and  precious  wTe  were,  lacking  nothing  but 
His  holy  grace.  She  so  humbled  herself,  and 
pleaded  for  us,  that  Mary  Bell  and  I crept  away 
from  the  bank,  crying  softly,  and  ashamed  to  look 
each  other  in  the  face. 

6.  Dan  Haines  was  sitting  in  a crook  of  the 
fence,  eating  something  very  greedily ; but  we 
avoided  him,  and  went  into  the  school-house  quite 
heart-broken  at  our  own  naughtiness. 

7.  After  a little  the  mistress  came  in  looking 
serene  and  thoughtful,  as  if  she  had  been  com- 
forted by  some  good  friend. 

8.  Mary  Bell  and  I were  still  and  serious  all  the 
afternoon.  Once  or  twice  I saw  her  beautiful  blue 
eyes  looking  at  me  wistfully  over  her  spelling- 
book,  but  we  knew  that  it  was  wrong  to  whisper, 
and  for  the  world  would  not  have  disobeyed  the 
mistress  then. 

9.  At  last  the  classes  were  all  heard.  The  mis- 
tress looked,  we  thought,  sadly  around  at  the  little 
benches,  arose,  laid  her  hand  on  the  high-backed 
chair,  and  sunk  slowly  to  her  knees.  The  chib 
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dren  stood  up,  as  usual.  I looked  at  Mary  Bell ; 
she  was  trembling  a little  ; the  color  came  and 
went  on  her  face.  My  heart  beat  quick,  I felt  a 
glow  on  my  cheek,  something  soft  and  fervent 
stirring  at  my  heart. 

1 0.  We  both  rose,  hand  in  hand,  walked  through 
the  scholars  up  to  that  high-backed  chair,  and 
knelt  softly  down  by  the  mistress.  She  gave  a 
little  start,  opened  her  eyes,  and  instantly  they 
filled  with  tears ; her  lips  trembled,  and  then 
came  a burst  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  having 
answered  her  prayer.  She  laid  her  hand  first 
upon  one  head  and  then  upon  the  other. 

11.  She  called  down  blessings  upon  us,  she 
poured  forth  her  whole  soul  eloquently  as  she  had 
done  under  the  hemlock  boughs.  I have  heard 
burning  prayers  since,  but  never  one  that  entered 
the  depths  of  my  memory  like  that. 

12.  The  next  day  Mary  Bell  and  I followed  the 
mistress  down  to  the  mill  stream,  for  we  felt  guilty 
till  she  knew  all.  But  she  persisted  that  God 
himself  had  led  us  to  the  bank.  No  matter 
though  Dan  Haines  appeared  to  have  done  it. 
Wicked  instruments  were  often  used  to  work  out 
good.  God  had  answered  her  prayer  and  it  was 
enough.  She  only  hoped  we  would  not  be  ashamed 
of  having  knelt  by  our  lonely  schoolmistress. 

13.  Ashamed!  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
we  threw  our  arms  around  Abby  Punderson's 
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neck  and  kissed  her.  Poor  soul ! she  hardly  knew 
how  to  take  it ; those  withered  lips  had  been  so 
long  unused  to  kisses  that  they  began  to  tremble 
as  ours  touched  them.  We  were  very  young  and 
could  not  comprehend  why  she  hid  her  face  be 
tween  those  stiff  hands  and  wept  so  piteously. 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens 


XLIV.— THE  LEAP  FOR  LIFE. 

anchor  aghast  atmosphere 

gallant  pallid  quivering 

dizzy  lurid  harbor 

Old  Ironsides  at  anchor  lay 
In  the  harbor  of  Mahon  ; 

A dead  calm  rested  on  the  bay, 

And  the  winds  to  sleep  had  gone : 
When  little  Jack,  the  captain’s  son, 

With  gallant  hardihood, 

Climbed  shroud  and  spar,  and  then  upon 
The  main  truck  rose  and  stood. 

A shudder  ran  through  every  vein, 

All  hands  were  turned  on  high ; 

There  stood  the  boy  with  dizzy  brain, 
Between  the  sea  and  sky. 
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No  hold  had  he  above,  below, 

Alone  he  stood  in  air : 

At  that  far  height  none  dared  to  go ; 
No  aid  could  reach  him  there. 

We  gazed,  but  not  a man  could  speak, 
With  horror  all  aghast ; 

In  groups,  with  pallid  brow  and  cheek, 
We  watched  the  quivering  mast. 

The  atmosphere  grew  thick  and  hot, 
And  of  a lurid  hue, 

As  riveted  unto  the  spot 
Stood  officers  and  crew. 

The  father  came  on  deck — he  gasped, 
“Oh  God  ! thy  will  be  done  !” 

Then  suddenly  a rifle  grasped, 

And  aimed  it  at  his  son  ; — 

‘‘Jump!  far  out,  boy,  into  the  wave, 
Jump,  or  I fire  !”  he  said  ; 

“ This  chance  alone  your  life  can  save, 
Jump  ! jump  !”  The  boy  obeyed. 

He  sunk,  he  rose,  he  lived,  he  moved, 
He  for  the  ship  struck  out — 

On  board  we  hailed  the  lad  beloved, 
With  many  a manly  shout ; 

His  father  drew  with  silent  joy, 

Those  wet  arms  round  his  neck, 

And  folded  to  his  heart  the  boy, 

Then  fainted  on  the  deck. 


Geo.  P.  Mo.irib. 
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XLV.— FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  SHAPES. 


comparatively 

mustard 

vegetables 

asters 

odors 


cruciform  microscope 

variety  tassels 

dandelion  snapdragon 

cresses  hues 

violets  reality 


1.  Every  one  is  fond  of  flowers.  Whether 
growing  wild  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  borders  of 
our  own  cottage  gardens,  they  always  please  our 
eyes ; and  spring  would  scarcely  seem  like  spring, 
if  it  did  not  bring  us  back  the  primroses  and  the 
violets. 

2.  Flowers  differ  one  from  another  in  many 
ways ; they  are  of  various  shapes  and  colors ; 
whilst  some  are  large  and  of  brilliant  hues,  others 
are  so  small  that  we  can  scarcely  see  them  as  they 
lie  hidden  among  the  grass. 

3.  Some,  again,  have  a sweet  and  powerful 
odor ; but  though  this  is  not  the  case  with  all,  few 
flowers,  comparatively  speaking,  have  a positively 

j disagreeable  smell ; for  in  God’s  works  those  things 
which  are  beautiful  and  delightful  are  by  far  the 
most  common. 

4.  Some  flowers  are  shaped  like  stars,  and  we 
call  them  asters,  or  star-flowers  ; others  are  shaped 
something  like  butterflies,  such  as  the  blossom  of 

! the  pea  and  the  bean.  Some  hang  down  like  little 
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bells,  as  the  blue-bells  which  grow  so  thickly  in 
the  woods  in  the  early  summer ; and  some  have 
four  delicate  leaves  shaped  liked  a cross,  and  these 
we  call  cruciform,  or  cross-shaped  flowers.  Mus- 
tard, water-cresses,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  many 
other  useful  vegetables,  have  all  cruciform  flowers. 

5.  Again,  there  are  flowers  shaped  like  a cup  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  that  the  bright  yellow  butter- 
cup takes  its  name.  These  flowers  generally  grow, 
not  quite  upright,  but  leaning  their  blossoms  a 
little  on  one  side.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the 
rain  would  settle  in  their  deep  cups  and  spoil 
them ; but  from  the  position  in  which  they  are 
placed,  the  water  runs  out  of  the  flower  cups, 
which  are  soon  dried  again  in  the  sun. 

6.  The  blossom  of  the  snapdragon  is  shaped 
just  like  the  head  of  a strange  animal.  If  you 
squeeze  it  sideways,  you  can  make  it  open  like 
a huge  mouth,  and  just  at  the  opening  there  are 
little  white  points  that  look  like  the  dragon’s 
teeth.  Then,  if  you  let  it  go,  the  mouth  snaps 
together  again ; and  this  is  what  gives  the  flower 
its  name. 

7.  There  are  other  flowers  which  are  called 
compound,  because  each  flower  is  in  reality  made 
up  of  a great  many  little  flowers.  The  dandelion, 
the  clover,  and  the  daisy  belong  to  this  class. 

8.  Each  blossom  of  a compound  flower  has  a 
great  number  of  flowers  in  it ; these  you  can 
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easily  pick  apart,  and  each  looks  beautiful  if  you 
look  through  a microscope.  Some  of  these  com- 
pound flowers  contain  as  many  as  six  hundred 
little  flowers  within  them. 

9.  The  flowers  that  grow  on  most  of  our  com- 
mon trees  are  not  so  brilliant  in  color  as  those  of 
smaller  plants.  They  are  generally  a light  green ; 
and  I dare  say  many  persons  never  notice  that 
trees  like  the  ash,  or  the  oak.  or  the  willow,  have 
any  flowers  at  all. 

10.  You  may  often  have  seen  the  blossoms  of 
some  trees  without  knowing  what  they  were.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  flower  of  the  willow,  which 
comes  out  before  the  leaves  appear  in  very  early 
spring.  The  blossoms  of  the  willow  are  not  like 
any  of  those  we  have  been  describing.  They 
hang  down  like  bunches  of  tassels,  and  in  each 
tassel  there  are  a great  number  of  flowers  grow- 
ing together. 

11.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  shapes  of 
flowers,  as  well  as  great  beauty.  This  variety, 
indeed,  is  one  part  of  their  beauty.  Flowers  and 
plants  would  have  been  quite  as  useful  if  they 
had  all  had  one  shape  and  one  color. 

12.  But  they  would  not  have  been  so  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  and  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  God 
has  formed  them  as  they  are  for  our  pleasure  as 
well  as  for  His  own  glory. 
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XLVI.— WILD  FLOWEKS. 


margin  streamlet  mallows 

secluded  shadows  trails 

quaint  darlings  voices 

In  the  calm  and  pleasant  valley 
Where  the  violets  love  to  hide ; 

’Neath  the  old  oak’s  leafy  shadows 
Where  they  sweep  the  green  hill-side ; 
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By  the  margin  of  the  streamlet 
As  it  trails  across  the  lea, 

On  the  surface  of  the  woodland  pool 
That  shines  so  fair  to  see, 

Bloom  the  flowers,  the  wild  wild-flowers, 
The  darlings  of  the  Hours! 


Oh,  I love  them  for  their  sweetness, 

For  each  rare  and  tender  grace, 

For  the  sunny  joy  they  shed  about 
Each  quaint  secluded  place  ; 

The  wild  rose  and  the  woodbine, — 
Forget-me-not  so  true, — 

The  mallows  with  their  glowing  tints, — 
The  speedwell’s  eye  of  blue  ; — 

Oh,  the  flowers,  the  wild  wild-flowers, 
Sweet  darlings  of  the  Hours ! 

In  the  calm  and  pleasant  valley 
Where  the  violets  love  to  hide ; 

’Heath  the  old  oak’s  leafy  shadows 
Where  they  sweep  the  green  hill-side, 
They  speak  to  me  like  voices, — 

Yes,  like  voices  from  above, — 

And  they  bid  me  praise  the  God  that  made 
Such  bright  things  for  our  love 
Oh,  the  flowers,  the  wild  wild-flowers, 
Sweet  darlings  of  the  Hours  1 
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XLVII.— THE  SWALLOW  AND  OTHER  BIRDS. 

neglected  trouble  unwillingness 

believing  destroyed  chimney 

prisoners  swallow  punishment 

1.  A farmer  was  sowing  hemp-seed  in  his  field, 
when  a swallow  noticing  it,  called  together  all  the 
small  birds  he  could  find.  He  told  them  that 
when  the  seed  grew  into  a plant,  its  stalks  would 
be  cut  and  beaten  into  hemp ; from  this  hemp,  he 
said,  the  twine  would  be  spun  of  which  nets 
were  made, — the  very  nets  used  by  bird-catchers, 
that  had  taken  so  many  small  birds  to  be  con- 
fined in  cages. 

2.  He  advised  them,  therefore,  to  meet  early  in 
the  morning,  and  by  picking  the  seed  out  of  the 
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ground  to  prevent  their  future  misfortunes.  But 
the  small  birds  would  not  take  the  trouble,  either 
not  believing  his  words,  or  being  too  idle  to  fol- 
low his  advice. 

8.  After  a short  time,  the  swallow  observed  the 
little  green  blades  of  hemp  above  the  ground. 
Once  more  he  spoke  to  the  birds,  and  told  them  it 
was  not  yet  too  late  ; they  had  but  to  join  him, 
and  the  plants  might  even  now  be  destroyed. 

4.  Still  they  were  careless  and  idle  as  before, 
and  said  it  was  not  worth  while.  So  the  swallow 
gave  them  up,  and  leaving  the ‘country,  he  flew  to 
the  town,  where  he  built  his  nest  every  year  about 
the  houses,  and  lived  in  peace. 

5.  One  day,  as  he  flew  down  from  his  nest  in  a 
chimney,  and  was  skimming  along  the  street,  he 
saw  a bird-catcher  carrying  a large  cage  on  his 
head ; and  in  that  cage  were  a number  of  those 
very  birds  who  had  neglected  his  advice. 

6.  They  were  now  prisoners  forever,  and  could 
never  hope  to  enjoy  the  green  fields  and  hedges, 
or  to  soar  as  they  pleased  in  the  fresh  air.  He 
was  sorry  for  them  ; but  they  suffered  a just  pun- 
ishment, he  knew,  for  not  having  attended  to  his 
advice,  and  for  their  unwillingness  to  take  a little 
trouble,  though  they  knew  it  might  prevent  a great 
misfortune. 
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XLVIII.— THE  DATE  PALM. 


Barb  ary 

nourishing 

flavor 


contrast 

intervals 

barren 


umbrella 

durable 

sirup 


1.  The  date  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  large 
tribe  of  palms,  is  a native  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
In  the  oases  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Barbary,  the  groves  of  date  trees  are  a beautiful 
and  refreshing  sight  to  the  weary  traveler. 

2.  Though  all  around  is  nothing  but  a waste  of 
barren  sand,  yet  under  the  shade  of  these  trees, 
and  climbing  up  their  stems,  grow  beautiful  flow- 
ers of  every  hue,  which  must  appear  the  more 
delightful  from  the  contrast  of  the  heat  and  glare 
of  the  desert. 

3.  The  date  tree  grows  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
in  height,  with  a cluster  of  leaves  eight  or  nine 
feet  long  springing  from  the  top,  spreading  all 
round  like  an  umbrella,  and  then  bending  towards 
the  ground.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  something 
like  that  of  an  acorn,  but  it  is  much  larger,  and 
contains  a seed  of  uncommon  hardness. 

4.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  date  tree 
which  is  not  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries where  it  grows ; its  fruit  is  the  chief  food  of 
those  wandering  tribes  called  Arabs  of  the  Desert. 
When  fresh,  the  dates  have  a very  agreeable  fla- 
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vor,  and  require  no  preparation  to  render  them 
fit  for  use ; but  when  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  till  perfectly  dry,  they  will 
keep  for  a great  length  of  time,  and  are  a whole- 
some and  nourishing  food. 

5.  The  Arabs  sometimes  pound  the  dried  dates 
till  they  are  made  into  a powder ; this  they  keep 
in  sacks,  as  we  do  flour,  and  carry  it  with  them 
on  their  journeys;  a little  of  this  powder  wetted 
with  water,  is  frequently  their  only  support  when 
traveling.  A sirup  made  from  the  fresh  fruit  is 
much  used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  preparation  of 
their  rice ; they  call  it  date  honey. 

6.  The  seeds  or  stones,  in  spite  of  their  extreme 
hardness,  are  not  thrown  away,  but  when  bruised 
and  soaked  in  water  they  are  given  to  camels  as 
food.  The  leaves  are  made  into  baskets,  mats, 
and  other  things,  and  the  tough  strong  fibres  of 
th3  leaf-stalks  are  twisted  into  cord  and  twine. 

7.  The  trunks  of  the  old  trees  furnish  a hard 
and  durable  wood,  which  is  employed  in  building 
houses,  and  by  piercing  the  tree  a white  juice  is 
obtained,  which  they  call  date  milk ; it  has  a sweet 
and  pleasant  taste,  and  is  given  to  sick  people  as 
a refreshing  drink. 

8.  As  the  date  tree  is  so  tall,  it  is  a difficult 
matter  to  get  at  its  fruit,  for  there  are  no  branches, 
as  in  our  trees,  to  assist  the  climber — nothing  but 
the  straight,  bare  and  lofty  stem.  The  top  is 
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reached  in  this  manner  : — a strong  rope  is  passed 
across  the  hack  and  under  the  arms  of  the  climber, 
and  he  brings  together  the  two  ends  round  the 
tree,  and  ties  them  firmly  in  a knot. 

9.  Then  he  places  the  rope  on  one  of  the 
notches,  caused  by  the  foot  stalk  of  an  old  leaf, 
which  are  found  at  regular  intervals,  all  the  way 
up  the  tree ; grasping  the  trunk  with  his  knees 
and  hands,  he  raises  himself  a few  inches  higher, 
holding  fast  with  one  hand,  he  then  slips  the  rope 
over  another  notch,  a little  higher  than  the  first, 
and  so  on  till  he  reaches  the  top. 

10.  By  constant  practice  the  climber  performs 
this  with  great  quickness,  and  when  he  has  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  palm-tree  among  the  leaves,  he 
plucks  the  fruit  which  grows  in  large  bunches, 
and  throws  it  down  on  the  cloth  which  is  spread 
to  receive  it. 


XLIX.— THE  PALM-TEEE. 

laburnum  orient  couch  cocoas 

unconquerable  feathery  foliage  mien 

violence  patriot  glittering  festal 

It  waved  not  through  an  Eastern  sky, 

Beside  a fount  of  Araby ; 

It  was  not  fanned  by  Southern  breeze 
In  some  green  isle  of  Indian  seas ; 
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Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O’er  stream  of  Afric,  lone  and  deep ; 

But  fair  the  exiled  palm-tree  grew 
Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  hue  ; 

Through  the  laburnum’s  dropping  gold 
Rose  the  light  shaft  of  Orient  mould ; 

And  Europe’s  violets,  faintly  sweet, 

Purpled  the  moss-beds  at  its  feet. 

Strange  look’d  it  there  ! The  willow  stream’d 
Where  silvery  waters  near  it  gleam’d ; 

The  lime-bough  lured  the  honey-bee 
To  murmur  by  the  desert’s  tree  ; 

And  showers  of  snowy  roses  made 
A luster  in  its  fanlike  shade. 

There  came  an  eve  of  festal  hours ; 

Rich  music  fill’d  that  garden’s  bowers ; 

Lamps  that  from  flowering  branches  hung 
On  sparks  of  dew  soft  color  flung, 

And  bright  forms  glanced — a fairy  show — 
Under  the  blossoms  to  and  fro. 

But  one,  a lone  one,  midst  the  throng, 
Seem’d  reckless  all  of  dance  or  song : 

He  was  a youth  of  dusky  mien, 

Whereon  the  Indian  sun  had  been ; 
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Of  crested  brow,  and  long  black  hair, — 

A stranger,  like  the  palm-tree,  there. 

And  slowly,  sadly  moved  his  plumes, 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms ; 

He  pass’d  the  pale-green  olives  by, 

Nor  won  the  chestnut-flowers  his  eye ; 

But  when  to  that  sole  palm  he  came 
There  shot  a rapture  through  his  frame ! 

To  him,  to  him  its  rustling  spoke  ; 

The  silence  of  his  soul  it  broke ; 

It  whisper’d  of  his  own  bright  isle, 

That  lit  the  ocean  with  a smile  : 

Ay,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 

Had  something  of  the  sea-wave’s  moan ! 

His  mother’s  cabin-home,  that  lay 
Where  feathery  cocoas  fringed  the  bay  ; 

The  dashing  of  his  brethren’s  oar  ; 

The  conch-note  heard  along  the  shore  ; 

All  through  his  wakening  bosom  swept : — 
He  clasp’d  his  country’s  tree  and  wept ! 

Oh,  scorn  him  not ! the  strength  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 

Th’  unconquerable  power  which  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  his  hills, 

These  have  one  fountain  deep  and  clear,-— 
The  same  whence  gush’d  that  childlike  teai 
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L.— EXERCISES  IN  ELOCUTION. 

Rule  VI. — When  a sentence  (or  part  of  a sen- 
tence) ends  with  the  falling  inflection,  the  pause 
immediately  preceding  is  accompanied  by  the  rising 
inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Theology  teaches  of  a Being  infinite'  yet 
personal' ; all  blessed',  yet  ever  operative' ; abso- 
letely  separate  from  the  creature',  yet  in  every 
part  of  the  creation  at  every  moment' ; above  all 
things',  yet  under  every  thing'. 

2.  In  general',  the  under  current  of  human  life 
flows  steadily  on",  unruffled  by  the  storms  which 
agitate  the  surface'. 

3.  The  historian  will  portray  in  vivid  colors  the 
domestic  society',  the  manners',  the  amusements', 
the  conversation  of  the  Greeks'. 

4.  The  passions  are  in  morals'  what  motion  is 
in  physics' : they  create',  preserve',  and  animate' ; 
and  without  them",  all  would  be  silence'  and 
death'. 

5.  Kings  have  perished',  armies  are  subdued', 
nations  have  mouldered  away' ! Nothing  remains, 
under  God,  but  those  passions  which  have  often 
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proved  the  best  ministers  of  His  vengeance , and 
the  surest  protectors  of  the  world'. 

6.  We  must  despise  no  sort  of  talent' ; they  all 
have  their  separate  duties'  and  uses' ; all , the 
happiness  of  man'  for  their  object’';  they  all  im- 
prove', exalt',  and  gladden  life. 

7.  Our  popular  institutions  demand  a talent  for 
speaking',  and  create  a taste  for  it'. 

8.  Without  union'  our  independence  and  liberty 
would  never  have  been  achieved';  without  unicn' 
they  can  never  be  maintained'. 

9.  Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  only  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given', 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome', 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven'. 

10.  Nature  has,  indeed,  given  us  a soil  which 
yields  bounteously  to  the  hands  of  industry' ; the 
mighty  and  fruitful  ocean  is  before  us’,  and  the 
skies  above  our  head  yield  health  and  vigor'. 

11.  Courage,  considered  in  itself,  or  without 
reference  to  its  causes',  is  no  virtue,  and  deserves 
no  esteem'.  It  is  found  in  the  best'  and  the  worst' ; 
and  it  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  qualities 
from  which  it  springs'  and  with  which  it  is  con- 
joined'. 
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12.  There  is  a sublimity,  an  invention,  in  the 
imagery  of  the  Bible',  that  is  found  in  no  other 
book'.  In  the  Bible  you  have  allegory,  apologue, 
parable  and  enigma',  all  clearly  intelligible',  and 
enforcing  truth  with  a strong  and  indelible  im- 
pression'. 

13.  All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom' ; 

The  sun  himself  must  die', 

Before  the  mortal  shall  assume 
Its  immortality'. 

14.  I saw  a child  rejoicing  in  his  youth,  the 
idol  of  his  mother'  and  the  pride  of  his  father'.  1 
returned',  and  that  child  had  become  old'.  Trem- 
bling with  the  weight  of  years',  he  stood  the  last 
of  his  generation',  a stranger  amid  the  desolation 
around  him'. 

15.  I envy  no  quality  of  mind  or  intellect  in 
others',  be  it  genius',  power',  wit',  or  fancy' ; but 
if  I could  choose  what  would  be  most  delightful, 
and  I believe  most  useful  to  me",  I should  prefer 
a firm,  religious  belief' to  every  other  blessing'; 
for  it  makes  life'  a discipline  of  goodness' ; creates 
new  hopes'  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish' ; and 
throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  exist- 
ence', the  most  gorgeous  of  all  lights'  ; awakens 
life'  even  in  death',  and  from  corruption  and  de- 
cay' calls  up  beauty'  and  divinity' ; makes  an  in- 
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strument  of  fortune',  and  shame'  the  ladder  of 
ascent  to  Paradise' ; and  far  above  all  combina- 
tions of  earthly  hopes',  calls  up  the  most  delight- 
ful visions  of  palms  and  amaranths',  the  gardens 
of  the  blest',  the  security  of  everlasting  joys', 
where  the  sensualist  and  skeptic  view  only  gloom', 
decay',  annihilation'  and  despair'. 


LI.— LIGHT  FROM  RELIGION. 

If  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears, 

Were  prison’d  in  life’s  little  bound ; 

If,  travelers  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

We  saw  no  better  world  beyond 

0 what  would  chock  the  rising  sigh  ? 

What  earthly  thing  could  pleasure  give  ? 
Who  then  in  peace  could  ever  die  ? 

Or  who  would  breathe  or  wish  to  live  ? 

Were  life  a dark  and  desert  moor, 

Where  clouds  and  mists  eternal  spread 
Their  gloomy  veil  behind,  before, 

And  tempest  thunder  overhead ; 

Where  not  a sunbeam  breaks  the  gloom, 
And  not  a flow’ret  smiles  beneath  j — 
Who  could  exist  in  such  a tomb  ? 

Who  dwell  in  darkness  and  in  death  ? 
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Yet  such  were  life,  without  the  ray 
From  our  divine  religion  given ; 

’Tis  this  which  makes  our  darkness  day; 
’Tis  this  that  makes  our  earth  a heaven. 

Bright  is  the  golden  sun  above, 

And  beautiful  the  flowers  that  bloom ; 
And  all  is  joy,  and  all  is  love, 

Reflected  from  a world  to  come. 

Bowring 


LIL— WHAT’S  THE  USE. 

comprehend  intricacies  science  apparent 

arithmetic  martyrs  discipline  intellect 

muscles  analysis  developed  sentence 

1.  Boys  and  girls  are  required  to  study  many 
branches,  whose  uses  they  do  not  always  compre- 
hend. It'  is  hard  work  to  convince  some  young 
people,  when  puzzled  by  the  intricacies  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  that  this  science  can  be  of  any  me 
to  them.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  see  that  there 
is  anything  practical  in  the  hard  sums  in  arithme- 
tic, especially  when  they  have  no  apparent  con- 
nection with  the  daily  business  of  life. 

2.  “What’s  the  use,”  they  ask,  “of  bothering 
the  head  over  these  tilings  ?”  Straightway,  when 
they  have  obtained  this  disgust  of  certain  branches, 
they  regard  themselves  as  martyrs,  and  feel  that 
they  are  doing  a deal  of  hard  work,  which  will 
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yield  no  returns.  They  are  mistaken.  What  they 
learn,  though  it  may  never  he  reduced  to  practice, 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

3.  Education  is  not  merely  storing  the  mind 
with  rules  and  facts;  it  is  discipline.  As  the  mus- 
cles are  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  use,  so  is 
the  mind  developed  by  study  and  reflection.  Great 
thinkers,  men  who  have  made  the  world  the  wiser 
and  the  better  for  their  thought,  passed  through 
this  stage  of  mental  discipline ; and  the  more  they 
used  their  minds,  the  greater  became  their  power. 

4.  The  difficult  problem  in  arithmetic,  and  the 
knotty  sentence  in  grammar,  which  the  child  con- 
quers, have  a direct  bearing  upon  the  business  of 
life  ; for  the  same  mind  that  does  the  work  in  the 
school,  deals,  in  later  years,  with  the  facts  of  every- 
day existence.  When  the  man  and  woman  have 
forgotten  the  analysis  and  the  parsing  which  were 
so  irksome  in  youth,  they  will  retain  the  mental 
discipline  these  exercises  afforded. 

5.  What’s  the  use  of  letting  the  baby  totter 
about  the  floor?  It  strengthens  his  limbs.  He 
takes  thousands  of  steps  which  put  no  money  in 
his  pocket,  but  they  are  not  useless.  The  mind  is 
trained  by  practice,  and  the  operations  it  is  re- 
quired to  perform  are  as  profitless  in  themselves 
as  the  baby’s  walk ; but  what  seems  useless  is 
really  the  most  useful  thing  in  the  world. 

Our  Boys  and  Girls. 
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LIII.— THE  LION  AND  OTHER  BEASTS. 
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1.  The  Lion  and  several  other  beasts  entered 
into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  and  were 
to  live  very  sociably  together  in  the  forest.  One 
day,  having  made  a sort  of  an  excursion  by  way 
of  hunting,  they  took  a very  fine,  large,  fat  deer, 
which  was  divided  into  four  parts ; there  happen- 
ing to  be  then  present  his  majesty  the  Lion,  and 
only  three  others. 

2.  After  the  division  was  made,  and  the  parts 
were  set  out,  his  majesty,  advancing  forward  some 
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steps  and  pointing  to  one  of  the  shares,  was  pleased 
to  declare  himself  after  the  following  manner : 

3.  “ This  I seize  and  take  possession  of  as  my 
right,  which  devolves  to  me,  as  I am  descended  by 
a true,  lineal,  hereditary  succession  from  the  royal 
family  of  Lion : that  (pointing  to  the  second)  I 
claim  by,  I think,  no  unreasonable  demand  ; con- 
sidering that  all  the  engagements  you  have  with 
the  enemy  turn  chiefly  upon  my  courage  and  con- 
duct ; and  you  very  well  know,  that  wars  are  too 
expensive  to  be  carried  on  without  proper  supplies. 

4.  “Then,”  nodding  his  head  towards  the  third, 
" that  I shall  take  by  virtue  of  my  prerogative  ; to 
which  I make  no  question,  but  so  dutiful  and 

* loyal  a people  will  pay  all  the  deference  and  re- 
gard that  I can  desire. 

5.  “Now,  as  for  the  remaining  part,  the  necessity 
of  our  present  affairs  is  so  very  urgent,  our  stock 
so  low,,  and  our  credit  so  impaired  and  weakened, 
that  1 must  insist  upon  your  granting  that,  with- 
out any  hesitation  or  demur  j and  hereof  fail  not 
at  your  peril.” 

6.  No  alliance  is  safe  which  is  made  with  those 
that  are  superior  to  us  in  power.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  it  is  more  stupid  for  a com- 
munity to  trust  itself  first  in  the  hands  of  those 
that  are  more  powerful  than  themselyes,  or  to 
wonder  afterwards  that  their  confidence  end  nr* 
dulity  are  abused. 
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I come.  I come!  ye  have  called  me  long, 

I come  o’er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song; 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o’er  the  wakening  earth, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet’s  birth, 

By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 

By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I pass. 

I have  breathed  on  the  south,  and  the  chestnut- 
flowers 

By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers : 
And  the  ancient  graves  and  the  fallen  fanes, 

A::e  veiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains. 

But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom, 

To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb ! 

I have  passed  o’er  the  hills  of  the  stormy  north, 
And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  forth, 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 

And  the  reindeer  bounds  through  the  pasture  free, 
And  the  pine  has  a fringe  of  softer  green, 

A nd  the  m.ss  looks  bright  where  my  step  has  been. 


I have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a gentle  sigh, 
And  called  out  each  voice  of  the  deep-blue  sky, 
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From  the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time. 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 

To  the  swan’s  wild  note  by  the  Iceland  lakes, 
When  the  dark  fir-bough  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I have  loosed  the 
chain ; 

They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main, 

They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain- 
brows, 

They  are  flinging  spray  on  the  forest-boughs, 

They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  caves, 
And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves. 

Come  forth,  0 ye  children  of  gladness,  come ! 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  now  be  your  home. 

Ye  of  the  rose-cheek  and  dew-bright  eye, 

And  the  bounding  footstep  to  meet  me  fly; 

With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous 
lay, 

Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  careworn  men, 

The  waters  are  sparkling  in  wood  and  glen ; 
Awajr  from  the  chamber  and  dusky  hearth, 

The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth  ; 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wildwood  strains, 
And  youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 
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The  summer  is  hastening,  on  soft  winds  borne, 

Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  corn ; 
For  me  I depart  to  a brighter  shore — 

Ye  are  marked  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more. 

I go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell, 
And  the  flowers  are  not  Death’s — fare  ye  well, 
farewell ! 

Mrs.  Hekans. 


LV.— BEN  FRANKLIN. 

PART  I. 
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1.  In  the  year  1716,  or  about  that  period,  a boy 
ui;ed  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  who  was 
known  among  his  school-fellows  and  playmates  by 
the  name  of  Ben  Franklin.  Ben  was  born  in 
1706  ; so  that  he  was  now  about  ten  years  old. 
ITis  father,  who  had  come  over  from  England,  was 
a soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler,  and  resided  in 
Milk  street,  not  far  from  the  old  South  Church. 

2.  Ben  was  a bright  boy  at  his  book,  and  even  a 
brighter  one  when  at  play  with  his  comrades.  Tie 
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had  some  remarkable  qualities  which  always 
seemed  to  give  him  the  lead,  whether  at  sport  or 
in  more  serious  matters.  I might  tell  you  a num- 
ber of  amusing  anecdotes  about  him.  You  are 
acquainted,  I suppose,  with  his  famous  story  of 
the  whistle,  and  how  he  bought  it  with  a whole 
pocketful  of  coppers,  and  afterwards  repented  of 
his  bargain. 

3.  But  Ben  had  grown  a great  boy  since  those 
days,  and  had  gained  wisdom  by  experience  ; for 
it  was  one  of  his  peculiarities,  that  no  incident 
ever  happened  to  him  without  teaching  him  some 
valuable  lesson.  Thus  he  generally  profited  more 
by  his  misfortunes  than  many  people  do  by  the 
most  favorable  events  that  could  befall  them. 

4.  Ben’s  face  was  already  pretty  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  The  selectmen,  and 
other  people  of  note,  often  used  to  visit  his  father 
for  the  sake  of  talking  about  the  affairs  of  the 
town  or  province.  Mr.  Franklin  was  considered 
a person  of  great  wisdom  and  integrity,  and  was 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  although  he  sup- 
ported his  family  by  the  humble  trade  of  boiling 
soap  and  making  tallow-candles. 

5.  While  his  father  and  the  visitors  were  hold- 
ing deep  consultations  about  public  affairs,  little 
Ben  would  sit  on  his  stool  in  a corner,  listening, 
with  the  greatest  interest,  as  if  he  understood 
every  word.  Indeed,  his  features  were  so  full  oi 
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intelligence,  that  there  could  be  but  little  doubt, 
not  only  that  he  understood  what  was  said,  but 
that  he  could  have  expressed  some  very  sagacious 
opinions  out  of  his  own  mind. 

6.  But,  in  those  days,  boys  were  expected  to 
be  silent  in  the  presence  of  their  elders.  How- 
ever, Ben  Franklin  was  looked  upon  as  a very 
promising  lad,  who  would  talk  and  act  wisely  by 
and  by. 

7.  “ Neighbor  Franklin,”  his  father’s  friends 
would  sometimes  say,  “ you  ought  to  send  this  boy 
to  college  and  make  a minister  of  him.” 

8.  “ I have  often  thought  of  it,”  his  father 
would  reply;  “and  my  brother  Benjamin  prom- 
ises to  give  him  a great  many  volumes  of  manu- 
script sermons  in  case  he  should  be  educated  for 
the  church.  But  I have  a large  family  to  support, 
and  cannot  afford  the  expense.” 

9.  In  fact,  Mr.  Franklin  found  it  so  difficult  to 
provide  bread  for  his  family,  that,  when  the  boy 
was  ten  years  old,  it  became  necessary  to  take 
him  from  school.  Ben  was  then  employed  in  cut- 
ting candlewicks  into  equal  lengths,  and  filling 
the  moulds  with  tallow , and  many  families  in 
Boston  spent  their  evenings  by  the  light  of  the 
candles  which  he  had  helped  to  make.  Thus,  you 
see,  in  his  early  days  as  well  as  in  his  manhood, 
his  labors  contributed  to  throw  light  upon  dark 
matters. 
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10.  Busy  as  his  life  now  was,  Ben  still  found 
time  to  keep  company  with  his  former  school- 
fellows. He  and  the  other  boys  were  very  fond  of 
fishing,  and  spent  many  of  their  leisure  hours  on 
the  margin  of  the  mill-pond,  catching  flounders, 
perch,  eels,  and  tom-cod,  which  came  up  thither 
with  the  tide. 

11.  The  place  where  they  fished  is  now,  prob- 
ably, covered  with  stone  pavements  and  brick 
buildings,  and  thronged  with  people  and  vehicles 
of  all  kinds.  But,  at  that  period,  it  was  a marshy 
spot  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  gu'ls 
flitted  and  screamed  overhead,  and  salt-meadcw 
grass  grew  underfoot. 

12.  On  the  edge  of  the  water  there  was  a de  ip 
bed  of  clay,  in  which  the  boys  were  forced  to 
stand  while  they  caught  their  fish.  Here  they 
dabbled  in  mud  and  mire  like  a flock  of  ducks. 

13.  “This  is  very  uncomfortable,”’  said  Ben 
Franklin  one  day  to  his  comrades,  while  they  were 
standing  mid-leg  deep  in  the  quagmire.  “So  it 
is,” said  the  other  boys.  “What  a pity  we  have 
no  better  place  to  stand  !” 

14.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Ben,  nothing  more 
would  have  been  done  or  said  about  the  matter. 
But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  sensible  of  an 
inconvenience,  without  using  his  best  efforts  to 
find  a remedy.  So,  as  he  and  his  comrades  were 
returning  from  the  water-side,  Ben  suddenly  threw 
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down  his  string  of  fish  with  a very  determined 
air : “ Boys,”  cried  he,  “ I have  thought  of  a 
scheme,  which  will  he  greatly  for  our  benefit,  and 
for  the  public  benefit !” 

15.  It  was  queer  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  hear 
this  little  chap — this  rosy-cheeked,  ten-year-old 
boy — talking  about  schemes  for  the  public  bene- 
fit! Nevertheless,  his  companions  were  ready  to 
listen,  being  assured  that  Ben’s  scheme,  whatever 
it  was,  would  be  well  worth  their  attention.  They 
remembered  how  sagaciously  he  had  conducted 
all  their  enterprises,  ever  since  he  had  been  old 
enough  to  wear  small  clothes. 

16.  They  remembered,  too,  his  wonderful  con- 
trivance of  sailing  across  the  mill-pond  by  lying 
flat  on  his  back,  in  the  water,  and  allowing  him- 
self to  be  drawn  along  by  a paper  kite.  If  Ben 
could  do  that,  he  might  certainly  do  anything. 

17.  “What  is  your  scheme,  Ben? — what  is  it?” 
cried  they  all.  It  so  happened  that  they  had  now 
come  to  a spot  of  ground  where  a new  house  was 
to  be  built.  Scattered  round  about  lay  a great 
many  stones,  which  were  to  be  used  for  the  cellar 
and  foundation.  Ben  mounted  upon  the  highest 
of  these  stones,  so  that  he  might  speak  with  the 
more  authority. 

18.  “You  know,  lads,”  said  he,  “what  a plague 
it  is  to  be  forced  to  stand  in  the  quagmire  yon- 
der— over  shoes  and  stockings  (if  we  wear  any) 
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in  mud  and  water.  See ! I am  bedaubed  to  the 
knees  of  my  small  clothes,  and  you  are  all  in  the 
same  pickle.  Unless  we  can  find  some  remedy 
for  this  evil,  our  fishing  business  must  be  entirely 
given  up.  And,  surely,  this  would  be  a terrible 
misfortune!”  “That  it  would  ! — that  it  would!” 
said  his  comrades,  sorrowfully. 

19.  “Now  I propose,”  continued  Master  Benja- 
min, “ that  we  build  a wharf,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  our  fisheries.  You  see  these  stones. 
The  workmen  mean  to  use  them  for  the  under- 
pinning of  a house  ; but  that  would  be  for  only 
one  man’s  advantage.  My  plan  is  to  take  these 
same  stones,  and  carry  them  to  the  edge  of  tie 
water  and  build  a wharf  with  them. 

20.  “ This  will  not  only  enable  us  to  carry  on 
the  fishing  business  with  comfort,  and  to  better 
advantage,  but  it  will  likewise  be  a great  conve- 
nience to  boats  passing  up  and  down  the  stream. 
Thus,  instead  of  one  man,  fifty,  or  a hundred,  or 
a thousand,  besides  ourselves,  may  be  benefited 
by  these  stones.  What  say  you,  lads  ? — shall  we 
build  the  wharf?” 

21.  Ben’s  proposal  was  received  with  one  of 
those  uproarious  shouts  wherewith  boys  usually 
express  their  delight  at  whatever  completely  subs 
their  views.  Nobody  thought  of  questioning  the 
right  and  justice  of  building  a wharf  with  stones 
that  belonged  to  another  person. 
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22.  “Hurrah,  hurrah!”  shouted  they.  “Let’s 
set  about  it!”  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  all 
be  on  the  spot,  that  evening,  and  commence  their 
grand  public  enterprise  by  moonlight.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  appointed  time,  the  whole  gang  of 
youthful  laborers  assembled,  and  eagerly  began 
to  remove  the  stones. 

23.  They  had  not  calculated  how  much  toil 
would  be  requisite  in  this  important  part  of  their 
undertaking.  The  very  first  stone  which  they  laid 
hold  of,  proved  so  heavy,  that  it  almost  seemed 
to  be  fastened  to  the  ground.  Nothing  but  Ben 
Franklin’s  cheerful  and  resolute  spirit  could  have 
induced  them  to  persevere. 

24.  Ben,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  soul  of 
the  enterprise.  By  his  mechanical  genius,  he 
contrived  methods  to  lighten  the  labor  of  trans- 
porting the  stones,  so  that  one  boy,  under  his  di- 
rections, would  perform  as  ^much  as  half  a dozen, 
if  left  to  themselves. 

25.  Whenever  their  spirits  flagged,  he  had  some 
joke  ready,  which  seemed  to  renew  their  strength 
by  setting  them  all  into  a roar  of  laughter.  And 
when,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  hard  work,  the 
stones  were  transported  to  the  water-side,  Ben 
Franklin  was  the  engineer,  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  wharf. 

26.  The  boys,  like  a colony  of  ants,  performed 
a great  deal  of  labor  by  their  multitude,  though 
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the  individual  strength  of  each  could  have  accom- 
plished but  little.  Finally,  just  as  the  moon  sank 
below  the  horizon,  the  great  work  was  finished. 

27.  “Now,  boys,”  cried  Ben,  “ let’s  give  three 
cheers,  and  go  home  to  bed.  To-morrow,  we 
may  catch  fish  at  our  ease  !”  “ Hurrah  ! hurrah  ' 

hurrah !”  shouted  his  comrades.  Then  they  all 
went  home  in  such  an  ectasy  of  delight  that  they 
could  hardly  get  a wink  of  sleep. 
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1.  In  the  morning,  when  the  early  sunbeams 
were  gleaming  on  the  steeples  and  roofs  of  the 
town,  and  gilding  the  water  that  surrounded  it, 
the  masons  came,  rubbing  their  eyes,  to  begin 
their  work  at  the  foundation  of  the  new  house. 
But,  on  reaching  the  spol,  they  rubbed  their  ej^es 
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so  much  the  harder.  What  had  become  of  their 
heap  of  stones? 

2.  “Why,  Sam,”  said  one  to  another,  in  great 
perplexity,  “here’s  been  some  witchcraft  at  work 
while  we  were  asleep.  The  stones  must  have 
flown  away  through  the  air!”  “More  likely  they 
have  been  stolen !”  answered  Sam.  “ But  who  on 
earth  would  think  of  stealing  a heap  of  stones?” 
cried  a third.  “ Could  a man  carry  them  away 
in  his  pocket?” 

3.  The  master-mason,  who  was  a gruff  kind  of 
man,  stood  scratching  his  head,  and  said  nothing 
at  first.  But,  looking  carefully  on  the  ground,  he 
discerned  innumerable  tracks  of  little  feet,  some 
with  shoes,  and  some  barefoot.  Following  these 
tracks  with  his  eye,  he  saw  that  they  formed  a 
beaten  path  toward  the  water-side. 

4.  “Ah,  I see  what  the  mischief  is,”  said  he, 
nodding  his  head.  “Those  little  rascals,  the 
boys!  they  have  stolen  our  stones  to  build  a wharf 
with !” 

5.  The  masons  immediately  went  to  examine 
the  new  structure.  And  to  say  the  truth,  it  was 
well  worth  looking  at,  so  neatly,  and  with  such 
admirable  skill  had  it  been  planned  and  finished. 
The  stones  were  put  together  so  securely,  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  their  being  loosened  by 

he  tide,  however  swiftly  it  might  sweep  along. 

6 There  was  a broad  and  safe  platform  to 
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stand  upon,  whence  the  little  fishermen  might  cast 
their  lines  into  deep  water,  and  draw  up  fish  in 
abundance.  Indeed,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Ben 
and  his  comrades  might  be  forgiven  for  taking 
the  stones,  because  they  had  done  their  job  in 
such  a workmanlike  manner. 

7.  “ The  chaps  that  built  this  wharf  understood 
their  business  pretty  well,”  said  one  of  the  ma- 
sons. “ I should  not  be  ashamed  of  such  a piece 
of  work  myself.” 

8.  But  the  master-mason  did  not  seem  to  enjoy 
the  joke.  He  was  one  of  those  unreasonable 
people  who  care  a great  deal  more  for  their  own 
rights  and  privileges  than  for  the  convenience  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  wTorld. 

9.  “Sam,”  said  he,  more-  gruffly  than  usual,  “go 
call  a constable.”  So  Sam  called  a constable,  and 
inquiries  wmre  set  on  foot  to  discover  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  theft.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
warrants  were  issued,  with  the  signature  of  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  to  take  the  bodies  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  other  evil-disposed  persons,  who  had 
stolen  a heap  of  stones. 

10.  If  the  owner  of  the  stolen  property  had 
not  been  more  merciful  than  the  master-mason,  it 
might  have  gone  hard  with  our  friend  Benjamin 
and  his  fellow-laborers.  But,  luckily  for  them, 
the  gentleman  had  a respect  for  Ben’s  father,  and 
moreover  was  amused  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
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affair.  He  therefore  let  the  culprits  off  pretty 
easily. 

11.  But  when  the  constables  were  dismissed, 
the  poor  boys  had  to  go  through  another  trial, 
and  receive  sentence,  and  suffer  execution,  too, 
from  their  own  fathers.  Many  a rod,  I grieve  to 
say,  was  worn  to  the  stump,  on  that  unlucky  night. 

12.  As  for  Ben,  he  was  less  afraid  of  a whip- 
ping than  of  his  father’s  disapprobation.  Mr. 
Franklin,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  was  a saga- 
cious man,  and  also  an  inflexibly  upright  one. 
He  had  read  much,  for  a person  in  his  rank  of  life, 
and  had  pondered  upon  the  ways  of  the  world, 
until  he  had  gained  more  wisdom  than  a whole 
library  of  books  could  have  taught  him. 

13.  Ben  had  a greater  reverence  for  his  father 
than  for  any  other  person  in  the  world,  as  well 
on  account  of  his  spotless  integrity,  as  of  his  prac- 
tical sense  and  deep  views  of  things.  Conse- 
quently, after  being  released  from  the  clutches  of 
the  law,  Ben  came  into  his  father’s  presence  with 
no  small  perturbation  of  mind. 

14.  “ Benjamin,  come  hither,”  began  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, in  his  customary  solemn  and  weighty  tone. 

15.  The  boy  approached,  and  stood  before  his 
father’s  chair,  waiting  reverently  to  hear  what 
judgment  this  good  man  would  pass  upon  his  late 
offence.  He  felt  that  now  the  right  and  wrong  of 
the  whole  matter  would  be  made  to  appear, 

18* 
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16.  “ Benjamin,”  said  his  father,  “what  could 
mduce  you  to  take  property  which  did  not  belong 
to  you??,  “Why,  father, ” replied  Ben,  hanging 
his  head  at  first,  but  then  lifting  his  eyes  to  Mr. 
Franklin’s  face,  “ if  it  had  been  merely  for  my 
own  benefit,  I never  should  have  dreamed  of  it. 
But  I knew  that  the  wharf  would  be  a public 
convenience. 

17.  “ If  the  owner  of  the  stones  should  build  a 
house  with  them,  nobody  will  enjoy  any  advantage 
except  himself.  Now,  I made  use  of  them  in  a 
way  that  was  for  the  advantage  of  many  persons. 
I thought  it  right  to  aim  at  doing  good  to  the 
greatest  number.” 

18.  “ My  son,”  said  Mr.  Franklin,  solemnly,  “so 
far  as  it  was  in  your  power,  you  have  done  a 
greater  harm  to  the  public  than  to  the  owners  of 
the  stones.”  “How  can  that  be,  father ?”  asked 
Ben. 

19.  “ Because,”  answered  his  father,  “in  build- 
ing your  wharf  with  stolen  materials,  you  have 
committed  a moral  wrong.  There  is  no  more 
terrible  mistake,  than  to  violate  what  is  eternally 
right,  for  the  sake  of  a seeming  expediency. 
Those  who  act  upon  such  a principle,  do  the  ut- 
most in  their  power  to  destroy  all  that  is  good  in 
the  world.”  “ Heaven  forbid !”  said  Benjamin. 

20.  “No  act,”  continued  Mr.  Franklin,  “can 
possibly  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  generally, 
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which  involves  injustice  to  any  individual.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prove  this  by  examples.  But, 
indeed,  can  we  suppose  that  our  all- wise  and  just 
Creator  would  have  so  ordered  the  affairs  of  the 
world  that  a wrong  act  should  be  the  true  method 
of  attaining  a right  end  ? It  is  impious  to  think  so ! 

21.  “And  I do  verily  believe,  Benjamin,  that 
almost  all  the  public  and  private  misery  of  man- 
kind arises  from  a neglect  of  this  great  truth — that 
evil  can  produce  only  evil — that  good  ends  must  be 
wrought  out  by  good  means.”  “ I will  never  for- 
get it  again,”  said  Benjamin,  bowing  his  head. 

22.  “Remember,”  concluded  his  father,  “that 
whenever  we  vary  from  the  highest  rule  of  right, 
just  so  far  we  do  an  injury  to  the  world.  It  may 
seem  otherwise  for  the  moment ; but,  both  in  time 
and  in  eternity  it  will  be  found  so.” 

23.  To  the  close  of  his  life,  Ben  Franklin  never 
forgot  this  conversation  with  his  father  ; and  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  most  of  his  public 
and  private  career,  he  endeavored  to  act  upon  the 
principles  which  that  good  and  wise  man  had  then 
taught  him. 

24.  After  the  great  event  of  building  the  wharf, 
Ben  continued  to  cut  wick-yarn  and  fill  candle- 
moulds  for  about  two  years.  But  as  he  had  no 
love  for  that  occupation,  his  father  often  took  him 
to  see  various  artisans  at  their  work,  in  order  to 
discover  what  trade  he  would  prefer. 
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25.  Thus  Ben  learned  the  use  of  a great  many 
tools,  the  knowledge  of  which  afterward  proved 
very  useful  to  him.  But  he  seemed  much  inclined 
to  go  to  sea.  In  order  to  keep  him  at  home,  and 
likewise  to  gratify  his  taste  for  letters,  the  lad  was 
bound  apprentice  to  his  elder  brother,  who  had 
lately  set  up  a printing  office  in  Boston. 

26.  Here  he  had  many  opportunities  of  reading 
new  books,  and  of  hearing  instructive  conversa- 
tion. He  exercised  himself  so  successfully  in 
writing  composition  that,  when  no  more  than 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  he  became  a con- 
tributor to  his  brother’s  newspaper.  Ben  was 
also  a versifier,  if  not  a poet.  He  made  two  dole- 
ful ballads ; one  about  the  shipwreck  of  Captain 
Worthilake,  and  the  other  about  the  pirate  Black 
Beard,  who,  not  long  before,  infested  the  Ameri- 
can seas. 

27.  When  Ben’s  verses  were  printed,  his  brother 
sent  him  to  sell  them  to  the  town’s-people,  wet 
from  the  press.  “Buy  n^  ballads !”  shouted  Ben- 
jamin, as  he  trudged  through  the  streets,  with  a 
basketful  on  his  arm.  “ Who’ll  buy  a ballad  about 
Black  Beard  ? A penny  a piece  ! a penny  a piece  ! 
who’ll  buy  my  ballads  ?” 

28.  If  one  of  those  roughly  composed  and 
rudely  printed  ballads  could  be  discovered  now.  it 
would  be  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold. 

29.  In  this  way  our  friend  Benjamin  spent  his 
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boyhood  and  youth,  until  on  account  of  some  dis- 
agreement with'  his  brother,  he  left  his  native  town 
and  went  to  Philadelphia.  He  landed  in  the  lat- 
ter city  a homeless  and  hungry  young  man,  and 
bought  threepence  worth  of  bread  to  satisfy  his 
appetite.  Not  knowing  where  else  to  go,  he  en- 
tered a Quaker  meeting-house,  sat  down,  and  fell 
fast  asleep. 

30.  He  has  not  told  us  whether  his  slumbers 
were  visited  by  any  dreams.  But  it  would  have 
been  a strange  dream,  indeed,  and  an  incredible 
one,  that  should  have  foretold  how  great  a man 
he  was  destined  to  become,  and  how  much  he 
would  be  honored  in  that  very  city  where  he  was 
now  friendless  and  unknown. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


LVII. — DAILY  WORK. 

independence  paltry  fraction  sufficient 
proportioned  remembers  competence  humblest 

Who  lags  for  dread  of  daily  work, 

And  his  appointed  task  would  shirk, 

Commits  a folly  and  a crime ; 

A soulless  slave — 

A paltry  knave — 

A clog  upon  the  wheels  of  time. 
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With  work  to  do,  and  store  of  health, 

The  man’s  unworthy  to  he  free, 

Who  will  not  give, 

That  he  may  live, 

His  daily  toil  for  daily  fee. 

No  ! let  us  work  ! We  only  ask 
Reward  proportioned  to  our  task ; 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  great, 

No  feud  with  rank, 

With  mill  or  bank — 

No  envy  of  a lord’s  estate. 

If  we  can  earn  sufficient  store 
To  satisfy  our  daily  need; 

And  can  retain, 

For  age  and  pain, 

A fraction,  we  are  rich  indeed. 

No  dread  of  toil  have  we  or  ours; 

We  know  our  worth  and  weigh  our  powers  . 
The  more  we  work  the  more  we  win: 
Success  to  Trade  ! 

Success  to  Spade ! 

And  to  the  Corn  that’s  coming  in ! 

And  joy  to  him  who,  o’er  his  task, 
Remembers  toil  is  Nature’s  plan ; 

Who,  working,  thinks 
And  never  sinks 
His  independence  as  a man. 
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Who  only  asks  for  humblest  wealth, 
Enough  for  competence  and  health, 

And  leisure,  when  his  work  is  done, 

To  read  his  book 
By  chimne3~-nook, 

Or  stroll  at  setting  of  the  sun  ; 

Who  toils,  as  every  man  should  toil, 

For  fair  reward  erect  and  free  j 
These  are  the  men— 

The  best  of  men — 

These  are  the  men  we  mean  to  be. 

Charles  Mackai 


Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  all  that  ? 

The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  all  that. 

For  all  that,  and  all  that, 

Our  toils  obscure  and  all  that, 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gold  for  all  that. 

What  tho’  on  homely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin-gray  and  all  that; 

Give  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine 
A man’s  a man  for  all  that. 

For  all  that  and  all  that, 

Their  tinsel  show  and  all  that, 

The  honest  man,  tho’  e’er  so  poor, 

Is  king  of  man  for  all  that. 
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LVIIT.—  HERCULES  AND  THE  CARTER. 

Hercules  ability  performance  problem 

conqueror  assistance  rascal  Egypt 

1.  As  a clownish  fellow  was  driving  his  ca:rt 
along  a deep  miry  lane,  the  wheels  stuck  so  fast 
in  the  clay,  that  the  horses  could  not  draw  them 
out.  Upon  this,  he  fell  a bawling  and  praying  to 
Hercules  to  come  and  help  him.  Hercules,  look- 
ing down  from  a cloud,  bid  him  not  lie  there,  like 
an  idle  rascal  as  he  was,  but  get  up  and  whip  his 
horses  stoutly,  and  clap  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
adding,  that  this  was  the  only  way  for  him  to  ob- 
tain his  assistance. 

2.  Why  ask  the  teacher  or  some  classmate  to 
solve  that  problem  ? Do  it  yourself.  You  might 
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as  well  let  them  eat  your  dinner  as  11  do  your  sums 
for  you.”  It  is  in  studying  as  in  eating— he  that 
does  it  gets  the  benefit,  and  not  he  that  sees  it  done. 

3.  Do  not  ask  }Tour  teacher  to  parse  all  the  diffi- 
cult words,  or  assist  you  in  the  performance  of  any 
of  your  duties.  Do  it  yourself.  Never  mind,  though 
they  look  dark  as  Egypt.  Don’t  ask  even  a hint 
from  any  body.  Every  trial  increases  your  abil- 
ity, and  you  will  finally  succeed  by  dint  of  the 
rery  wisdom  and  strength  gained  in  this  effort, 
even  though  at  first  the  problem  was  beyond  your 
skill.  It  is  the  study  and  not  the  answer  that 
really  rewards  your  pains. 

4.  Look  at  that  boy  who  has  succeeded  after 
six  hours  of  hard  study,  perhaps.  How  his  eye  is 
lit  up  with  a proud  joy  as  h3  marches  to  his  class ! 
He  reads  like  a conqueror,  and  well  he  may.  II is 
poor,  weak  schoolmate,  w7ho  gave  up  after  the 
first  trial,  now  looks  up  to  him  with  something  ol 
wonder  as  a superior. 

5.  There  lies  a great  gulf  between  those  boys 
who  stood  yesterday  side  by  side.  They  will 
never  stand  together  as  equals  again.  The  boy 
that  did  it  for  himself  has  taken  a stride  upward, 
and,  what  is  better  still,  has  gained  strength  for 
greater  efforts.  The  boy  who  waited  to  see  others 
do  it  has  lost  both  strength  and  courage,  and  is 
already  looking  for  some  excuse  to  give  up  school 
and  study,  forever. 
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LIX.— TRUST  AND  TRY. 

“ Cannot,”  Edward  ? did  you  say 
Chase  the  lazy  thought  away  j 
Never  let  that  idle  word 
From  your  lips  again  be  heard. 

Take  your  book  from  off  the  shelf, 

God  helps  him  who  helps  himself ; 

O’er  your  lesson  do  not  sigh: 

Trust  and  try — trust  and  try. 

“ Cannot,”  Edward  ? Say  not  so  ; 

All  are  weak,  full  well  I know; 

But  if  you  will  seek  the  Lord, 

He  will  needful  strength  afford, 

Teach  you  how  to  conquer  sin, 

Purify  your  heart  within  : 

On  your  Father’s  help  rely, 

Trust  and  try-trust  and  try. 

“ Cannot,”  Edward  ? Scorn  the  thought 
You  can  do  what’er  you  ought : 

Ever  duty’s  call  obey, 

Strive  to  walk  in  wisdom’s  way ; 

Let  the  sluggard,  if  he  will, 

Use  the  lazy  “ cannot  ” still : 

On  yourself  and  God  rely  ; 

Trust  and  try — trust  and  try. 
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LX.— EXERCISES  IX  ELOCUTIOX. 

Emphasis  is  the  peculiar  force  given  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a word  or  phrase  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  special  attention  to  it. 

A word  or  phrase  may  be  made  emphatic, 

I.  — By  pronouncing  it  in  a louder  and  higher  tone  than 
the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

II.  — By  pronouncing  it  in  a lower  but  more  forcible 
tone  than  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

III.  — By  dwelling  on  the  sound  and  slightly  increasing 
the  force. 

Absolute  emphasis  is  expressed  by  the  first  or  second 
method.  Relative  emphasis  by  the  third  method. 

Rule  VII. — Pause  before  the  emphatic  word  or  phrase. 

Rule  VIII. — Strong  emphasis  requires  the  falling  inflec- 
tion. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ABSOLUTE  EMPHASIS. 

Pronounce  the  words  in  CAPITALS  in  a tone  at  once  loud,  high 
and  strong. 

1.  COME  BACK!  COME  BACK!  he  cried  in 

grief, 

Across  the  stormy  water. 

2.  A light  on  Marmion’s  visage  spread 

And  fired  his  glaring  eye  ; 

With  dying  hand  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragments  of  his  blade 
And  shouted',  VICTORY' ! 

CHARGE,  Chester,  CHARGE  ! ON,  Stan- 
ley,  ON' ! 
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3.  0,  now  you  weep ; and  I perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity : these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls ! What,  weep  }^ou  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar’s  vesture  wounded'  ? Look  ye  HERE', 
HERE  is  HIMSELF',  MARRED,  as  you  see,  by 

TRAITORS'. 

4.  He  woke  to  hear  the  sentry  shriek, 

To  ARMS' ! They  COME' ! The  GREEK' ! 
The  GREEK' ! 

6.  0 Heaven ! he  cried,  my  bleeding  country 
save ! 

Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave'  ? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely 
plains', 

RISE,  FELLOW-MEN',  OUR  COUNTRY' 
YET  REMAINS. 

6.  When  I have  thought  of  other  lands,  whose 

storms 

Are  summer  flaws  to  those  of  mine,  and  just 
Have  wished  me  there'— the  thought  that  mine 
was  free 

Has  checked  that  wish,  and  I have  raised  my  head, 
And  cried  in  thraldom  to  that  furious  wind', 
BLOW  ON'.  THIS'  is  the  LAND  of  LIBERTY'! 

7.  When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends', 
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BE  READY,  gods',  with  all  your  THUNDER- 
BOLTS', 

DASH  him  to  PIECES'. 

8.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my 
whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I have',  and  all  that 
I am',  and  all  that  I hope,  in  this  life',  I am  now 
ready  here  to  stake  upon  it' ; and  I leave  off  as  I 
begun',  that  live'  or  die',  survive'  or  perish',  I am 
for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment', 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  God',  it  shall  be  my  dying 
sentiment':  Independence  NOW',  and  Indepen- 
dence FOREVER'. 

9.  If  we  wish  to  be  free';  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for 
which  we  have  been  so  long  contending';  if  we 
mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in 
which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged',  and  which 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until 
the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  ob- 
tained," we  must  eight'! — I repeat  it,  sir',  WE 
MUST  FIGHT. 

10.  The  combat  deepens.  ON  ye  brave 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave — 

Wave,  MUNICH,  ALL  THY  BANNERS  WAVE', 
And  CHARGE'  with  all  thy  chivalry. 

11.  A.  gentleman',  speaking  of  Ccesar’s  benevo* 
Jent  disposition',  and  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
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he  entered  into  the  civil  war',  observes:  “How 
long  did  he  pause  on  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon'  V ’ 
HOW  CAME'  he  to  the  brink  of  that  river  ? How 
DARED  he  CROSS'  it  ? 


LXI.— THE  DOG  CONVENTION. 


recognition 

aristocratic 

humanitarian 

oppressive 

appendages 

vociferous 

mongrel 

tribunals 


physiognomies 

unanimity 

imbecile 

fraternity 

applause 

dogmatic 

caudal 

caucus 


congratulate 

tyranny 

vociferating 

squalid 

suffice 

jubilee 

chorus 

unmuzzled 


1.  The  great  Dog  Convention,  called  by  the 
most  respectable  members  of  the  canine  frater- 
nity, was  recently  organized,  and  accomplished  its 
objects  near  Dog  River.  As  the  time  of  the 
meeting  drew  on,  a marked  excitement  prevailed 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  hue  and  cry  resem- 
bled that  heard  at  the  most  animated  fox  chase. 
Except  in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  very  little 
disorder  occurred,  only  here  and  there  a free  fight 
over  some  bone  of  contention, 

2.  There  was  on  all  hands  a gratifying  wagging 
of  tails,  with  tokens  of  recognition  among  ac- 
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quaintances  and  brethren.  They  might  be  seen 
standing  together  in  couples,  nose  to  nose,  with 
ears  pricked  up  in  eagerness,  intimating,  in  a low 
conversational  tone,  that  they  meant  to  be  free 
and  unmuzzled.  Sometimes  they  would  scamper 
off  in  groups,  as  if  for  consultation,  preparatoiy 
to  a caucus.  At  last,  at  a given  signal,  they  as- 
sembled on  the  green  turf,  and  the  great  variety 
of  their  physiognomies  would  have  been  a study. 

3.  There  were  big  dogs,  “little  dogs  and  all,” 
some  of  noble,  others  of  inferior  or  squalid  as- 
pect ; some  sleek  and  fat  from  the  richest  tables, 
others  lean  and  half  starved  on  what  they  could 
pick  up  from  the  gutters.  There  were  those  with 
the  sharp  nose  of  a fox,  or  the  blunt  nose  of  the 
bull-dog.  Time  would  fail  to  enumerate.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  besides  those  of  aristocratic  races, 
there  were  mongrel  puppies,  whelps,  and  hounds, 
and  curs  of  low  degree.  Among  those  most  con- 
spicuous we  observed  Messrs.  Ponto,  Jowler,  Bose, 
Jack,  Carlo,  Nep,  and  Pointer. 

4.  The  object  of  the  dogs  in  this  assembly  was 
to  stand  up  on  their  hind  legs,  or  on  all  fours,  for 
the  rights  of  their  species ; to  protest,  with  growl 
and  bark,  and  bite,  if  it  were  necessary,  against 
recent  dog-laws,  and  to  take  such  further  action 
as  might  be  required.  After  a bark-arolle  by  the 
band,  the  venerable  Jowler,  being  loudly  called 
for,  growled  assent,  took  the  stump,  made  his 
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bow-wow,  and  thumping  loudly  on  the  ground 
with  his  tail,  brought  the  meeting  to  order.  The 
effect  of  age  was  visible  upon  him.  His  grinders 
were  gone,  his  hair  was  gray ; but  his  apprehen- 
sion was  clear,  and  his  spirits  were  undaunted. 

5.  After  vociferous  applause,  he  remarked  tha( 

1 he  had  come  all  the  way  from  Newfoundland ; 
that  it  made  his  tail  fairly  wag  to  witness  such 
unanimity,  and  to  hear  such  a universal  bow- 
wowing.  In  some  respects  he  could  congratulate 
the  race  on  its  condition,  in  the  regard  and  affec- 
tion paid  to  it ; that  kennels  were  improved  ; that 
food  of  a better  kind  was  dispensed  than  used  to 
be  in  the  days  when  Old  Mother  Hubbard  would 
give  ‘poor  dog  a bone/  and  nothing  on  it  either; 
that  some  dogs  were  patted  on  the  head,  and  car- 
ried in  muffs  or  in  carriages  through  the  public 
parks ; but  this  applied  only  to  such  fortunate 
friends  of  his  as  King  Charles,  Scotch  Terrier,  and 
Black-and-Tan. 

6.  “It  was  his  opinion  that  the  common  sort 
must  be  looked  after ; and  although  not  disposed 
himself  to  growl  at  trifles,  that  a reform  bill  was 
necessary.  Men  were  not  conscious  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  they  owed  his  fellows  for 
guarding  their  houses  and  protecting  their  lives, 
He  had  himself  in  his  time,  though  he  was  loth  to 
mention  it,  saved  three  children  from  drowning. 
A.s  to  himself,  he  could  not  expect  to  hold  out 
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much  longer ; he  had  reached  the  great  age  of 
eleven  years ; his  tale  was  nearly  told.” 

7.  The  venerable  Jowler  here  became  greatly 
affected,  and  sank  upon  his  haunches  amid  the 
loudest  howlings,  yelpings,  and  applause.  The 
water  oozed  out  of  his  eyes  and  dripped  from  his 
tongue,  while  the  lamentable  howls  of  all  present 
were  succeeded  by  the  most  affecting  whines  and 
whimperings,  and  the  females  were  quite  over- 
come. 

8.  The  dignified  Bose  now  rose  and  addressed 
the  meeting.  It  was  not  his  design  to  make  a 
speech,  for  he  was  quite  fatigued,  and  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  from  having  run  twenty  miles  that 
morning,  and  killed  a woodchuck  by  the  way.  He 
would  present  a set  of  resolutions  which  had  been 
drawn  up  with  much  care,  and  which  would  be 
seconded  and  supported  by  others.  He  trusted 
that  there  was  not  a dog  present  who  would  not 
go  for  them,  head,  tail,  and  bristles.  If  there  was 
lie  deserved  to  be  called  a cur ; to  be  kicked, 
cropped,  muzzled,  and  killed. 

9.  The  resolutions  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  That  the  dog-matic  assertion  of  our  rights  as 
members  of  the  canine  family  is  necessary. 

II.  That  every  dog  must  have  his  day;  but  that 
the  so-called  dog-days  have  become  oppressive. 

III.  That  the  charges  against  us  as  sheep-killers 
are  untrue ; and  that  so  far  from  being  thieves, 
we  are  the  terror  of  them. 
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IV.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  free  speech,  and 
opposed  to  muzzling ; that  it  is  right  to  bark,  and 
we  will  bark,  even  if  it  is  up  the  wrong  tree. 

V.  That  taxation  without  representation,  wheth- 
er of  dogs  or  men,  is  tyranny. 

VI.  That  we  will  stand  neck  to  neck  against  all 
dog-laws  whatever. 

VII.  That  next  to  cutting  off  our  heads,  the 
cutting  off  our  ears  and  our  tails,  sometimes  called 
by  biped  puppies  “caudal  appendages,”  is  a gross 
outrage. 

VIII.  — That  the  frequent  tying  of  tin  kettles 
to  the  tails  of  sick,  weakly,  or  imbecile  members 
of  our  fraternity  is  also  an  outrage,  which  calls 
for  an  appeal  to  the  highest  tribunals. 

IX.  That  we  heartily  approve  the  objects  of 
the  Humanitarian  Society,  and  will  doggedly  stand 
by  the  worthy  members  thereof. 

X.  That  we  will  try  in  all  respects  to  approve 
ourselves  as  good  dogs,  the  faithful  servants  and 
companions  of  men,  and  to  deserve  those  rights 
and  that  justice  which  we  claim  from  them. 

10.  A furious  and  enthusiastic  outcry  was  made 
after  the  reading  of  these  admirable  resolutions, 
some  dogs  rising  on  their  hind  legs,  others  rolling 
frantically  on  the  ground,  and  others  yelping  and 
barking  with  all  their  might.  The  air  was  full  of 
clamors. 

11.  After  some  remarks  by  Dog  Ponto.  which 
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were  barked  out  in  the  happiest  manner,  with 
glistening  eyes  and  infinite  humor  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker, — who,  by  the  by,  is  a very  promising 
scion  of  a good  stook, — the  meeting  adjourned 
until  the  next  day;  and  all  the  dogs  in  high  jubi- 
lee, with  their  tails  curled  up  tightly  over  their 
backs,  and  vociferating  in  chorus  as  they  went 
along,  trotted  away,  some  to  their  comfortable 
kennels,  or  the  laps  of  affectionate  masters  and 
mistresses,  others  to  ash-heaps,  or  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  for  there  is  a mighty  difference  even 
among  dogs.  Our  Boys  and  Girls, 


LXII. — A TERRIBLE  BEDFELLOW. 

poisonous  undulating  dungeon 

tremendous  warrant  realized 

restraining  hideous  corpse 

1.  I was  a soldier  in  the  army  in  India,  and,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  soldiers,  I was  a little  too 
fond  of  liquor.  One  day  I got  drunk,  and  was 
shut  up  in  the  black-hole  for  it.  I slumped  down 
upon  the  floor  of  the  dungeon,  and  was  just  drop- 
ping off  to  sleep,  when  I felt  a cold,  slimy  shape 
crawling  across  my  right  hand  as  it  lay  stretched 
out  above  my  head  on  the  floor.  I knew  at  once 
what  it  was — a snake  ! 

2.  Of  course  my  first  impulse  was  to  draw  away 
my  hand ; but  knowing  that  if  I did  so  the  poi- 
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sonous  reptile  would  probably  strike  its  fangs  into 
me,  I lay  still,  with  my  heart  beating  in  my  breast 
like  a trip-hammer.  My  fright  sobered  me  in- 
stantly. I realized  all  my  peril  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. 0,  how  I lamented  the  hour  that  I had 
touched  liquor!  In  every  glass  of  liquor  they 
say  there  is  a serpent ; but  it  does  not  come  to 
everybody  in  the  shape  it  came  to  me. 

3.  With  a slow,  undulating  motion  the  reptile 
dragged  its  carcass  across  my  face,  inch  by  inch, 
and  crept  down  over  my  breast,  and  thrust  its 
head  inside  my  jacket.  As  I felt  the  hideous 
scraping  of  the  slimy  body  over  my  cheeks,  it  was 
only  by  the  most  tremendous  effort  that  I suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  myself  from  yelling  loudly 
with  mingled  terror  and  disgust. 

4.  At  last  I felt  the  tail  wriggling  down  towarls 
my  chin ; but  imagine  what  I felt  at  heart,  if  you 
can  imagine  it,  as  I realized  that  the  dreadful 
creature  had  coiled  itself  up  under  my  jacket  as  I 
lay,  and  had  seemingly  gone  to  sleep,  for  it  was 
as  still  as  death. 

5.  Evidently  it  had  no  idea  that  I was  a human 
creature  : if  it  had,  it  would  never  have  acted  in 
this  manner.  All  snakes  are  cowardly,  and  thev 
will  not  approach  a man  unless  to  strike  him  in 
self-defence. 

6.  Three  hours  I lay  with  that  dreadful  weight 
in  my  bosom,  and  each  minute  was  like  an  hour 
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to  mo — like  a year ! I seemed  to  have  lived  a 
lifetime  in  that  brief  space.  Every  incident  of 
my  life  passed  across  my  memory  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, as  they  say  is  the  case  with  drowning  men. 

7.  I thought  of  my  mother,  away  in  old  Eng- 
land ; my  happy  home  by  the  borders  of  the 
Avon;  my  Mary,  the  girl  I loved — and  never  ex- 
pected to  see  them  more.  For  no  matter  how 
long  I bore  this,  I felt  that  it  would  end  in  death 
at  last.  I lay  as  rigid  as  a corpse,  scarcely  dar- 
ing even  to  breathe  ; and  all  the  time  my  breast 
was  growing  colder  and  colder  where  the  snake 
lay  against  it,  with  nothing  but  a thin  cotton  shirt 
between  my  skin  and  its. 

8.  I knew,  if  I stirred,  it  would  strike ; but  I 
felt  I could  not  bear  this  much  longer.  Even  if  I 
succeeded  in  lying  still  until  the  guard  came,  I 
expected  that  his  opening  the  door  and  coming  in 
would  be  my  death-warrant  all  the  same  ; for  no 
doubt  the  reptile  would  see  that  I was  a man  as 
soon  as  the  light  should  be  let  in  at  the  door. 

9.  At  last  I heard  footsteps  approaching.  There 
was  a rattling  at  the  lock.  It  was  the  guard.  He 
opened  the  door.  The  snake — a cobra  di  capello 
— darted  up  its  huge  hooded  head,  with  the  hide- 
ous rings  around  its  eyes,  as  if  about  to  strike.  7 
shut  my  eyes,  and  murmured  a prajTer.  Then  it 
glided  away  with  a swift  motion,  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness. 
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10.  I staggered  to  my  feet,  and  fell  swooning 
into  the  arms  of  the  guard.  For  weeks  after  I 
was  very  sick ; and  when  I was  able  to  be  about, 
I found  that  my  hair  was  white  as  you  now  see  it 
I have  never  touched  a drop  of  liquor  since. 

Our  Dots  and  Girls. 


LXIII. — WATER  FOR  ME. 

tremulous  debauchee  crystal 

strengthened  drowsily  sheltering 

Oh,  water  for  me  ! bright  water  for  me, 

And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee ! 

It  cooleth  the  brow,  it  cooleth  the  brain, 

It  maketh  the  faint  one  strong  again  ; 

It  comes  o’er  the  sense  like  a breeze  from  the  sea, 
All  freshness,  like  infant  purity. 

Oh,  water,  bright  water  for  me,  for  me ! 

Give  wine,  give  wine,  to  the  debauchee  1 

Fill  to  the  brim ! fill,  fill  to  the  brim ! 

Let  the  flowing  crystal  kiss  the  rim ! 

For  my  hand  is  steady,  my  eye  is  true, 

For  I,  like  the  flowers,  drink  nothing  but  dew. 

Oh,  water,  bright  water’s  a mine  of  wealth, 

And  the  ores  it  yieldeth  are  vigor  and  health. 

So  water,  pure  water,  for  me,  for  me ! 

And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee  1 
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Fill  again  to  the  brim,  again  to  the  brim ! 

For  water  strengtheneth  life  and  limb  ! 

To  the  days  of  the  aged,  it  addeth  length ; 

To  the  might  of  the  strong,  it  addeth  strength; 

It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight ; 

’Tis  like  quaffing  a goblet  of  morning  light! 

So,  water,  I will  drink  nothing  but  thee, 

Thou  parent  of  health  and  energy ! 

When  over  the  hills,  like  a gladsome  bride, 
Morning  walks  forth  in  her  beauty’s  pride, 

And,  leading  a band  of  laughing  hours, 

Brushes  the  dew  from  the  nodding  flowers, 

Oh,  cheerily  then  my  voice  is  heard, 

Mingling  with  that  of  the  soaring  bird, 

Who  flingeth  abroad  his  matin  loud, 

As  he  freshens  his  wing  on  the  cold  gray  cloud. 

But  when  evening  has  quitted  her  sheltering  yew, 
Drowsily  flying,  and  weaving  anew 
Her  dusky  meshes  o’er  land  and  sea, 

How  gently,  0 sleep,  fall  thy  poppies  on  me ! 

For  I drink  water,  pure,  cold  and  bright, 

And  my  dreams  are  of  heaven  the  livelong  night 
Thou  art  silver  and  gold,  thou  art  ribbon  and  star! 
Hurrah  for  bright  water ! hurrah ! hurrah  ! 
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LX1V.— GNAWING  A FILE. 
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impediment 
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illustration 


1.  There  was  once  an  old  house,  and  in  that 
house  lived  an  old  rat.  By  means  of  cracks  and 
knot-holes,  and  sundry  holes  of  his  own  makings 
he  had  an  extensive  circuit  through  the  whole 
house.  From  front  to  rear,  and  from  cellar  to 
garret,  wherever  there  was  anything  that  would 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  his  outer  man,  he  was 
sure  to  find  it  and  help  himself. 

2.  One  room  was  used  as  a granary,  and  the 
door  wTas  kept  carefully  closed.  The  old  rat  used 
to  hear  the  sound  of  the  grain  as  it  was  poured 
upon  the  floor  or  into  the  barrels,  and  a strong 
desire  possessed  him  to  know,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, what  was  in  the  room.  But  there  was 
no  way  for  him  to  gratify  that  desire  but  by  mak- 
ing an  entrance  through  an  oak  board  partition. 

3.  So,  one  night,  after  all  was  quiet  in  the  house, 
he  set  himself  vigorously  about  the  undertaking ; 
and  though  he  found  it  rather  a jaw-aching  opera- 
tion, yet  he  kept  up  such  an  incessant  nibbling, 
that  long  before  daylight  his  task  was  accom- 
plished, and  his  hard  toil  was  rewarded  by  a plen- 
tiful repast  at  the  pile  of  grain. 
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4.  For  some  days  and  nights  he  passed  in  and 
out  at  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  high  living,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  But  the  proprietor  at  length 
discovered  the  hole  which  he  had  made  through 
the  partition,  and  at  once  concluded  that  he  would 
lay  an  embargo  upon  that  sort  of  fun  j so  he  thrust 
a file  into  the  hole. 

5.  The  next  time  the  old  rat  essayed  to  pass  in, 
he  found  a slight  impediment  in  his  way ; and  he 
tried  in  vain  to  remove  it.  At  length  said  his 
ratship,  “ I know  what  I have  done.  I can  gnaw 
off  that  stick,  for  it  is  not  half  as  thick  as  the  oak 
board  through  which  I gnawed  the  hole.”  So  at 
it  he  went  again. 

6.  He  thought  the  file  was  a good  deal  harder 
than  the  board,  but  he  was  determined  not  to 
give  it  up.  Indeed,  it  was  a prominent  article  in 
his  creed,  never  to  back  out.  “Ah,  a workman 
is  known  by  his  chips,”  said  he,  as  he  looked  and 
discovered  quite  a little  pile,  that  looked  very 
much  like  ivory  saw-dust,  though  he  wondered 
that  his  chips  should  be  so  light  colored.  “I  shall 
fetch  it  yet,”  said  he,  and  he  applied  himself  with 
renewed  vigor. 

7.  But  at  length  he  discovered  some  blood  on 
the  file  where  he  had  been  gnawing.  He  instantly 
clapped  his  paw  to  his  bleeding  mouth,  when  be- 
hold ! he  made  this  discovery : that  instead  of 
gnawing  the  file,  the  file  had  actually  gnawed  his 
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teeth  quite  down  to  the  gums.  For  a moment  he 
stood  quite  confounded.  At  last  he  said,  “For 
once  I have  made  a fool  of  myself.” 

8.  And  so  he  had ; for  he  was  not  only  obliged 
to  go  supperless  to  bed,  but,  what  was  of  vastly 
more  consequence,  he  had  lost  a good  set  of  teeth, 
that  would  be  quite  indispensable  in  procuring  his 
future  suppers.  And  here  we  will  leave  his  rat- 
ship,  in  order  to  make  an  application  of  the  story. 

9.  Men  ought  to  be  wiser  than  rats ; but  they  are 
not,  for  they,  also,  frequently  gnaw  a file.  A per- 
son gnaws  a file  when,  just  for  the  sake  of  having 
his  own  way,  he  obstinately  persists  in  doing  that 
which  is  against  his  own  interest — that  which  in- 
jures himself  a vast  deal  more  than  anybody  else. 

10.  Here  is  an  illustration : A boy  carelessly 
hit  his  foot  against  a stone,  and,  as  a natural  con- 
sequence, it  ached  dreadfully.  He  instantly  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  have  his  revenge.  So 
he  sat  down  and  went  to  beating  the  stone  wfith 
his  fist;  and  he  only  desisted  when  he  ceased  to 
feel  any  pain  in  his  foot,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  severe  pain  in  his  bruised  knuckles.  How 
he  had  his  own  way — he  took  his  revenge,  but  it 
was  gnawing  a file. 

11.  Here  is  another:  A boy  once  got  a little 
sulky  about  something  which  his  mother  required 
him  to  do ; so  when  he  was  called  to  dinner,  to 
show  his  independence,  he  said,  with  pouting  lips, 
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fantastic  dismissal  accustomed 

lengthened  messenger  reverent 

murmured  scattered  withered 

his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,  and  when  his  sister 
called  him  to  supper,  he  muttered  more  sulkily 
than  ever,  “I  don’t  want  any  supper.” 

12.  But  as  he  turned  to  go  off,  he  heard  his 
mother  say,  “You’ll  be  a cheap  boarder  at  this 
rate.”  So  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  his 
own  way,  and  went  supperless  to  bed,  where  he 
repented  at  his  leisure.  There  he  lay,  and  thought 
the  matter  all  over  again  and  again. 

13.  He  finally  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  his 
own  mind,  that  he  was  a great  fool  for  having 
done  as  he  had;  for  he  had  injured  no  mortal 
living  so  much  as  himself.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  he  had  a remarkably  good  appe- 
tite for  breakfast;  and  that,  from  that  time,  he 
was  of  the  unshaken  opinion  that  it  was  misera- 
bly poor  policy  to  gnaw  a file. 

V 


Time  that  is  past  thou  never  canst  recall ; 

Of  time  to  come  thou  art  not  sure  at  all. 

Time  present  only  is  within  thy  power, 

And  therefore  now  improve  the  present  hour. 
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teeth  quite  down  to  the  gums.  For  a moment  he  j 
stood  quite  confounded.  At  last  he  said,  “For  1 
once  I have  made  a fool  of  myself.” 

8.  And  so  he  had ; for  he  was  not  only  obliged 
to  go  supperless  to  bed,  but,  what  was  of  vastly 


A noun’s  the  name  of  anything, 

As  school , or  garden,  hoop,  or  swing. 

Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  noun, 

As  great,  small,  pretty,  white,  or  brown. 

Instead  of  nouns  the  pronouns  stand : 
John’s  head,  his  face,  my  arm,  your  hand. 

Verbs  tell  of  something  being  done  : 

To  read,  write,  count,  sing,  jump,  or  run. 

How  things  are  done  the  adverbs  tell, 

As  slowly,  quickly,  ill,  or  well. 

Conjunctions  join  the  words  together, 

As  men  and  children,  wind  or  weather. 

A preposition  stands  before 
A noun,  as  in  or  through  a door. 

The  interjection  shows  surprise, 

As  oh  1 how  pretty  ! ah ! how  wise  ! 
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lengthened  messenger  reverent 

murmured  scattered  withered 

The  red  light  shone  through  the  open  door, 
From  the  round,  declining  sun ; 

And  fantastic  shadows,  all  about, 

On  the  dusty  floor  were  thrown, 

As  the  factory  clock  told  the  hour  of  five, 
And  the  school  was  almost  done. 

The  mingled  hum  of  the  busy  town 
Hose  faint  from  her  lower  plain ; 

And  we  saw  the  steeple  over  the  trees, 

With  its  motionless,  golden  vane  ; 

And  heard  the  cattle’s  musical  low, 

And  the  rustle  of  standing  grain. 

In  the  open  casement  a lingering  bee 
Murmured  a drowsy  tune ; 

And,  from  the  upland  meadows,  a song, 

In  the  lulls  of  the  afternoon, 

Had  come,  on  the  air  that  wandered  by, 
Laden  with  scents  of  June. 

Our  tasks  were  finished,  and  lessons  said, 

And  we  sat,  all  hushed  and  still, 
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Listening  to  catch  the  purl  of  the  brook, 

And  the  whirr  of  the  distant  mill ; 

And  waiting  the  word  of  dismissal,  that  yet 
Waited  the  master’s  will. 

The  master  was  old  and  his  form  was  bent, 

And  scattered  and  white  his  hair ; 

But  his  heart  was  young,  and  there  ever  dwelt 
A calm  and  kindly  air, 

Like  the  halo  over  a pictured  saint, 

On  his  face,  marked  deep  with  care. 

His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  wrinkled  hands 
Were  folded  over  his  vest, 

As  wearily  back  in  his  old  arm-chair 
He  reclined  as  if  to  rest ; 

And  the  golden  streaming  sunlight  fell 
On  his  brow,  and  down  his  breast. 

We  waited  in  reverent  silence  long, 

And  silence  the  master  kept, 

Though  still  the  accustomed  saintly  smile 
Over  his  features  crept; 

And  we  thought  that,  worn  with  the  lengthened 
toil 

Of  the  Summer’s  day,  he  slept. 

So  we  quietly  rose  and  left  our  seats, 

Aud  outward,  into  the  sun, 
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From  the  gathering  shade  of  the  dusty  room, 
Stole  silently  one  by  one — 

For  we  knew,  by  the  distant  striking  clock, 

It  was  time  the  school  was  done. 

And  we  left  the  master  sleeping  alone, 

Alone  in  his  high-backed  chair, 

With  his  eyelids  closed,  and  his  withered  palms 
Folded  as  if  in  prayer, 

And  the  mingled  light  and  smile  on  his  face, 
And  we  knew  not  Death  was  there. 

Nor  knew  that,  just  as  the  clock  struck  five, 

His  kindly  soul  awTay, 

A shadowy  messenger  silently  bore 
From  its  trembling  house  of  clay, 

To  be  a child  with  the  saints  of  heaven, 

And  to  dwell  with  Christ  alway ! 


And  what  is  death',  my  friends',  that  I should  fear  it'  ? 
lo  die',  why,  ’tis  to  triumph' ! ’tis  to  join 
The  great  assembly  of  the  good  and  just' ; 

Immortal  worthies',  heroes',  prophets',  saints'  1 
’Tis  to  behold'  (Oh  ! rapture  to  conceive' !) 

Those  we  have  known  and  loved  and  lost  below'. 

To  join  in  blest  hosannas  to  their  King' ! 

This  is  to  die' ! Who  would  not  die  for  this' ; 

Who  would  not  die  that  he  may  live  for  ever'. 

18 
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LXVII.— THE  CROW  AND  THE  PITCHER. 

penetration  impediment  encountering 

adventurer  ingenuity  sagacity 

1.  A Crow,  ready  to  die  with  thirst,  flew  with 
joy  to  a Pitcher,  which  he  beheld  at  some  distance. 
When  he  came,  he  found  water  in  it  indeed,  but 
so  near  the  bottom,  that,  with  all  his  stooping  and 
straining,  he  was  not  able  to  reach  it. 

2.  Then  he  endeavored  to  overturn  the  Pitcher, 
that  so  at  least  he  might  be  able  to  get  a little  of 
it.  But  his  strength  was  not  sufficient  for  this, 
At  last,  seeing  some  pebbles  lie  near  the  place,  he 
cast  them  one  by  one  into  the  Pitcher ; and  thus, 
by  degrees,  raised  the  water  up  to  the  very  brim, 
and  satisfied  his  thirst. 
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3.  Many  things  which  cannot  be  effected  by 
strength,  may  yet  be  brought  about  by  some  new 
and  untried  means.  A man  of  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration, upon  encountering  a difficulty  or  two, 
does  not  immediately  despair ; but,  if  he  cannot 
succeed  one  way,  employs  his  ingenuity  in  anoth- 
er ; and,  to  avoid  or  get  over  an  impediment, 
makes  no  scruple  of  stepping  out  of  the  path  of 
his  forefathers.  If  almost  every  age  had  not  ex- 
erted itself  in  some  new  improvements  of  its 
own,  we  should  want  a thousand  arts,  which  at 
present  we  are  in  possession  of. 

4.  When  we  follow  the  steps  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  in  the  old  beaten  track  of  life, 
how  do  we  differ  from  horses  in  a team,  which  are 
linked  to  each  other  by  a chain  or  harness,  and 
move  on  in  a dull  heavy  pace,  to  the  tune  rf  their 
leader’s  bells?  But  the  man  who  enriobw  the 
present  fund  of  knowledge  with  some  new  md 
useful  improvement,  like  a happy  adventurer  at 
sea,  discovers,  as  it  were,  an  unknown  land,  and 
imports  an  additional  trade  into  his  own  country. 
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;Twas  in  my  easy  chair  at  home, 

About  a week  ago, 

I sat  and  puffed  my  light  cigar, 

As  usual,  you  must  know. 

I mused  upon  the  Pilgrim  flock, 

Whose  luck  it  was  to  land 

Upon  almost  the  only  rock 
Among  the  Plymouth  sand. 

In  my  mind’s  eye  I saw  them  leave 
Their  weather-beaten  bark — 

Before  them  spread  the  wintry  wilds, 
Behind,  rolled  Ocean  dark. 

Alone  that  noble  handful  stood 
While  savage  foes  lurked  nigh — 

Their  creed  and  watchword,  “Trust  in  God, 
And  keep  your  powder  dry.” 

Imagination’s  pencil  then 

That  first  stern  winter  painted, 

When  more  than  half  their  number  died, 
And  stoutest  spirits  fainted. 

A tear  unbidden  filled  one  eye, 

My  smoke  had  filled  the  other ; 

One  sees  strange  sights  at  such  a time, 
Which  quite  the  senses  bother. 
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I knew  I was  alone — but  lo ! 

(Let  him  who  dares,  deride  me) ; 

I looked,  and  drawing  up  a chair, 
Down  sat  a man  beside  me. 

His  dress  was  ancient,  and  his  air 
Was  somewhat  strange  and  foreign  ; 
He  civilly  returned  my  stare, 

And  said,  “ I’m  Richard  Warren. 

“You’ll  find  my  name  among  the  list 
Of  hero,  sage  and  martyr, 

Who,  in  the  Mayflower’s  cabin,  signed 
The  first  New  England  charter. 

“ I could  some  curious  facts  impart— 
Perhaps,  some  wise  suggestions— 
But  then  I’m  bent  on  seeing  sights, 
And  running  o’er  with  questions.” 

“Ask  on,”  said  I j “ I’ll  do  my  best 
To  give  you  information, 

Whether  of  private  men  you  ask, 

Or  our  renowned  nation.” 

Says  he,  “ First  tell  me  what  is  that 
In  your  compartment  narrow, 
Which  seems  to  dry  my  eyeballs  up. 
And  scorch  my  very  marrow.” 
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His  finger  pointed  to  the  grate. 

Said  I,  “ Have  you  not  heard 
That  we  burn  stones,  dug  from  the  earth  - 
We  do,  upon  my  word.” 

[ then  took  up  a bit  of  stick, 

One  end  as  black  as  night, 

Amd  rubbed  it  quick  across  the  hearth, 
When,  lo  ! a sudden  light ! 

My  guest  drew  back,  uprolled  his  eyes, 

And  strove  his  breath  to  catch ; 

■’What  necromancy’s  that?”  he  cried. 

Quoth  I,  “A  friction  match.” 

Upon  a pipe  just  overhead 
I turned  a little  screw, 

When  forth,  with  instantaneous  flash, 

Three  streams* of  lightning  flew. 

Uprose  my  guest : “Now  heaven  me  save/ 
Aloud  he  shouted  ; then 
“What  is  that  fire  ?”  “ ’Tis  gas,”  said  I, 

“We  call  it  hydrogen.” 

Then  forth  into  the  fields  we  strolled ; 

A train  came  thundering  by, 

Drawn  by  the  snorting  iron  steed 
Swifter  than  eagles  fly. 
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Rumbled  the  wheels,  the  whistle  shrieked, 
Far  streamed  the  smoky  cloud; 

Echoed  the  hills,  the  valleys  shook, 

The  flying  forests  bowed. 

Down  on  his  knees,  with  hands  upraised 
In  worship,  Warren  fell; 

“Great  is  the  Lord  our  God,”  cried  he; 

“ He  doeth  all  things  well. 

“IVe  seen  His  chariots  of  fire, 

The  horsemen,  too,  thereof; 

Oh  may  I ne’er  forget  his  ire, 

Nor  at  his  threatenings  scoff.” 

“Rise  up,  my  friend,  rise  up,”  said  I, 

“ Your  terrors  all  are  vain ; 

That  was  no  chariot  of  the  sky, 

’Twas  the  New  York  mail  train,” 

We  stood  within  a chamber  small — 

Men  came  the  news  to  know 

From  Worcester,  Springfield  and  New  York, 
Texas  and  Mexico. 

It  came — it  went — silent  and  sure— 

He  stared,  smiled,  burst  out  laughing ; 

“ What  witchcraft’s  that?”  “ It’s  what  we  call 
Magnetic  telegraphing.” 
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Once  more  we  stepped  into  the  street 
Said  Warren,  “What  is  that 
Which  moves  along  across  the  way 
As  smoothly  as  a cat  ? 

“I  mean  the  thing  upon  two  legs, 

With  feathers  on  its  head — 

A monstrous  hump  below  its  waist 
Large  as  a feather-bed. 

“It  has  the  gift  of  speech,  I hear ; 

But  sure  it  can’t  be  human  ” — 

“My  amiable  friend,”  said  I, 

“That’s  what  we  call  a woman!” 

“A  woman!  no — it  cannot  be,” 

Sighed  he,  with  voice  that  faltered ; 

“I  loved  the  women  in  my  day, 

But  oh  they’re  strangely  altered.” 

I showed  him  then  a new  machine 
For  turning  eggs  to  chickens — 

A labor-saving  hennery, 

That  beats  the  very  dickens ! 

Thereat  he  strongly  grasped  my  hand^ 
And  said,  “ ’Tis  plain  to  see 
This  world  is  so  transmogrified , 

’Twill  never  do  for  me. 
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“Your  telegraphs,  your  railroad  trains, 

Your  gas-lights,  friction  matches, 

Your  hump-backed  women,  rocks  for  coal, 
Your  thing  which  chickens  hatches, 

“Have  turned  the  earth  so  upside  down, 

No  peace  is  left  within  it 
Then,  whirling  round  upon  his  heel, 

He  vanished  in  a minute. 

A.  C.  Spooner. 


LX1X.-THE  DISCONTENTED  PENDULUM. 


pendulum 

innocence 

instituted 

ineffectual 

anticipations 


harangue 

countenance 

accused 

calculating 

irrecoverable 


suggestion 

gravity 

assign 

recollected 

fatigue 


1.  An  old  clock  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in 
a farmer’s  kitchen,  without  giving  its  owner  any 
cause  of  complaint,  early  one  summer’s  morning, 
before  the  family  was  stirring,  suddenly  stopped. 
Upon  this,  the  dial-plate  (if  we  may  credit  the 
fable)  changed  countenance  with  alarm,  the  hands 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  continue  their  course, 
the  wheels  remained  motionless  with  surprise,  the 
weights  hung  speechless;  each  member  felt  dis- 
posed to  lay  the  blame  on  the  others. 
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2.  At  length  the  dial  instituted  a formal  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  the  stop;  when  hands,  wheels, 
weights,  with  one  voice,  protested  their  innocence, 
but  now  a faint  tick  was  heard  below  from  the 
pendulum,  who  thus  spoke  : — 

3.  “ I confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
present  stoppage,  and  I am  willing,  for  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  to  assign  my  reasons.  The  truth 
is,  that  I am  tired  of  ticking.”  Upon  hearing 
this,  the  old  clock  became  so  enraged,  that  it  was 
on  the  very  point  of  striking.  “ Lazy  wire  !”  ex- 
claimed the  dial-plate. 

4.  “As  to  that,”  replied  the  pendulum,  “it  is 
vastly  easy  for  you,  Mistress  Dial,  who  have  always, 
as  every  one  knows,  set  yourself  up  above  me, — it 
is  vastly  easy  for  you,  I say,  to  accuse  other  people 
of  laziness — you,  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  all 
the  days  of  your  life  but  to  stare  people  in  the 
face,  and  to  amuse  yourself  with  watching  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  kitchen ! 

5.  “ Think,  I beseech  you,  how  you  would  like 
to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  this  dark  closet,  and  wag 
backwards  and  forwards,  year  after  }’ear,  as  I do.” 
“ Why,”  said  the  dial,  “ is  there  not  a window  in 
your  house  on  purpose  for  you  to  look  through  ?" 

6.  “ For  all  that,”  resumed  the  pendulum,  “al- 
though there  is  a window,  I dare  not  stop,  even 
for  an  instant,  to  look  out.  Besides,  I am  really 
tired  of  my  way  of  life;  and,  if  you  please,  I’ll 
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tell  you  how  I took  this  disgust  at  my  employ- 
ment. This  morning,  I happened  to  be  calculating 
how  many  times  I should  have  to  tick  in  this 
course  only  of  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours, — 
perhaps  some  of  you  above  there  can  give  me  the 
exact  sum.” 

7.  The  minute-hand,  being  quick  at  figures,  in- 
stantly replied,  “ Eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
times.”  “Exactly  so,”  replied  the  pendulum; 
“ well,  I appeal  to  you  all,  if  the  very  thought  of 
this  was  not  enough  to  fatigue  one  and  when  I 
began  to  multiply  the  strokes  of  one  day  by  those 
of  rfionths  and  years,  really  it  is  no  wonder  if  1 
felt  discouraged  at  the  prospect : so  after  a great 
deal  of  reasoning  and  hesitation,  thinks  I to  my- 
self— I’ll  stop  1” 

8.  The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance 
during  this  harangue ; but  resuming  its  gravity, 
thus  replied: — “Dear  Mr.  Pendulum,  I am  really 
astonished  that  such  a useful  industrious  person  as 
yourself  should  have  been  overcome  by  this  sug- 
gestion. It  is  true,  you  have  done  a great  deal  of 
work  in  your  time — so  have  we  all,  and  are  likely 
to  do, — and  though  this  may  fatigue  us,  to  think 
of,  the  question  is,  will  it  fatigue  us  to  do  ? Would 
you  now  do  me  the  favor  to  give  about  half-a- 
dozen  strokes,  to  illustrate  my  argument  ?” 

9.  The  pendulum  complied,  and  ticked  six  times 
at  its  usual  pace.  “ Now,”  resumed  the  dial,  “ was 
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that  exertion  fatiguing  to  you?”  “Not  in  the 
least,”  replied  the  pendulum  it  is  not  of  six 
strokes  that  I complain,  nor  of  sixty,  but  of  mil- 
lions.” 

10.  “Very  good,”  replied  the  dial ; “but  recol- 
lect, that  although  you  may  think  of  a million 
strokes  in  an  instant,  you  are  required  to  execute 
but  one  ; and  that,  however  often  you  may  here- 
after have  to  swing,  a moment  will  always  be 
given  you  to  swing  in.” 

11.  “That  consideration  staggers  me,  I con- 
fess,” said  the  pendulum.  “ Then  I hope,”  added 
the  dial-plate,  “ we  shall  all  immediately  return 
to  our  duty,  for  the  maids  will  lie  in  bed  till  noon, 
if  we  stand  idling  thus.” 

12.  Upon  this,  the  weights,  who  had  never  been 
accused  of  light  conduct,  used  all  their  influence 
in  urging  him  to  proceed  ; when,  as  with  one  con- 
sent, the  wheels  began  to  turn,  the  hands  began 
to  move,  the  pendulum  began  to  swing,  and  to  its 
credit,  ticked  as  loud  as  ever ; while  a beam  of 
the  rising  sun,  that  streamed  through  a hole  in 
the  kitchen-shutter,  shining  full  upon  the  dial- 
plate,  made  it  brighten  up  as  if  nothing  had  been 
the  matter. 

13.  When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast, 
he  declared,  upon  looking  at  the  clock,  that  his 
watch  had  gained  half  an  hour  in  the  night. 

14.  “Take  care  of  the  minutes,  and  the  hours 
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will  take  care  of  themselves,”  is  an  admirable  re- 
mark, and  might  be  very  seasonably  recollected 
when  we  begin  to  be  “ weary  of  well-doing,”  from 
the  thought  of  having  much  to  do.  The  present 
moment  is  all  we  have  to  do  with  in  any  sense — 
the  past  is  irrecoverable,  the  future  is  uncertain ; 
nor  is  it  fair  to  burden  one  moment  with  the 
weight  of  the  next, — sufficient  use  to  the  moment 
is  the  trouble  thereof. 


LXX.— EXERCISES  IN  ELOCUTION, 

EMPHASIS  (CONTINUED). 

Rule  IX. — A word  or  phrase  may  be  made  em- 
phatic by  pronouncing  it  in  a lower  (and  stronger) 
tone  than  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

EXAMPLES. 

Pronounce  the  words  in  small  capitals  in  a lower  tone  than  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  but  with  increased  force. 

1.  But  hark!  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once 
more, 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echoes  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 

Arm  ! arm  ! it  is — it  is  the  cannon’s  open- 
ing ROAR. 

19 
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2.  And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar ; 

And  near  the  heat  of  the  alarming  drum 

Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — “The  foe! 

THEY  COME,  THEY  COME  !” 

L Her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet 
and  plume ; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  “’Twejie 
BETTER  BY  FAR 

TO  HAVE  MATCHED  OUR  FAIR  COUSIN  WITH  YOUNG 

Lociiinvar.” 

4.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called 
me  “an  unimpeached  traitor.”  I ask  why  not 
traitor  unqualified  by  any  epithet?  I will  tell 
him : it  was  because  he  dare  not. 

5.  And  if  thou  saidst  I am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 

Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

LORD  ANGUS,  tiiou  hast  lied! 

6.  The  desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is 
in  part  known.  No  man  more  highly  esteems 
and  honors  the  British  troops  than  I do ; I know 
their  virtues  and  their  valor ; I know  they  can 
achieve  any  thing  but  impossibilities ; and  I know 
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THAT  THE  CONQUEST  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA  IS  AN 
IMPOSSIBILITY. 

7 Here  I stand  and  scoff  you;  here  I fling 
Hatred  and  full  defiance  in  your  face. 

Your  consul’s  merciful.  For  this,  all  thanks. 
He  DARES  NOT  TOUCH  A HAIR  OF  CATILINE. 


LXXI.—  HISTORIC  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
FREDERICK. 


myth 

strategy 

Revolutionary 

engirdled 

haughty 

rendezvous 


PART  I. 

cypress 

massacres 

supremacy 

localities 

Pennsylvanians 

cemetery 


myrtle 

aid-de-camp 

protruded 

inquisitive 

sympathies 

garrisoned 


1.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, nearly  midway  between  the  Monumental 
City  of  Baltimore  and  the  far-famed  village  of 
Harper’s  Ferry,  almost  within  hearing  distance  of 
the  historic  waters  of  the  Potomac,  and  engirdled 
by  the  lofty  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain, 
nestles  the  beautiful  and  quaint  old  town  of  Fred- 
erick, so  named  in  honor  of  Frederick,  the  last  of 
the  Lords  Baltimore. 
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2.  At  noon  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  1866,  Mr. 
Eden,  who,  for  his  large  sympathies  and  freshness 
of  heart,  was  better  known  and  loved  as  Grandpa 
Eden,  and  Robert  Kent,  an  ardent,  enthusiastic 
boy  of  fourteen  years,  stood  upon  the  summit  of 
a high  hill,  and  surveyed  the  scene  around  him. 

3.  The  old  man  looked  with  eyes  of  love  and 
pride  upon  surroundings,  among  which  not  only 
his  whole  life  had  been  spent,  but  where  his  father 
had  lived  and  made  his  honored  mark  during  the 
early  struggle  of  our  country  for  its  independence; 
and  the  boy’s  face  was  all  aglow  with  an  eager 
and  intelligent  curiosity  to  know  something  of 
the  time-honored  localities  among  which  he  was  a 
stranger. 

4.  The  quiet  old  town,  with  its  numerous  spires 
jutting  so  far  above  the  house  tops,  lay  just  be- 
low them.  Year  by  }~ear,  like  the  slow  growth 
of  a sturdy  vine,  it  had  crept  higher  and  higher 
up  the  hill ; the  red  and  white  of  new  bricks  and 
mortar,  by  the  side  of  ivied  walls  and  mossy 
roofs,  showed  where  the  new  life  had  put  forth, 
but  the  one  joint  of  the  vine  which  could  be  seen 
and  touched  in  the  almost  hidden  growth  of  more 
than  a hundred  years,  was  just  at  their  right  hand, 
and  thither  grandpa  led  the  curious  boy. 

5.  Through  an  arched  gateway,  they  passed 
half-way  across  a ten-acre  field,  and  paused  be- 
fore “ the  Barracks.”  “ This,”  said  Grandpa  Eden, 
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“ is  the  best  piece  of  masonry  our  colonists  ever 
built.” 

6.  It  was  a long  building,  two  stories  high  ; its 
shape,  the  half  of  a hollow  square,  and  capped  by 
ten  small,  low,  red  chimneys.  Its  material  was 
limestone.  The  walls  were  two  feet  thick,  and  at 
the  base  an  offset  of  three  inches  extended  out 
to  insure  its  firmness.  It  contained  forty  rooms, 
some  of  those  below  being  provided  with  double 
doors  for  the  admission  of  cannon. 

7.  Each  small  window-frame  was  carved  out  of 
a solid  piece  of  oak,  and  the  only  mode  of  access 
to  the  rooms  above  was  by  rude  staircases  placed 
outside  at  each  end  of  the  barrack,  and  leading 
on  to  a long,  low  balcony  which  ran  its  entire 
length.  At  one  end,  a few  yards  from  the  door, 
the  butt  end  of  a cannon  protruded  from  the 
ground  to  the  height  of  two  feet.  An  iron  staple, 
with  a ring  attached,  was  welded  through  its  top. 

8.  “ This  is  a horse’s  hitching-post,”  said  Grand- 
pa Eden,  halting  an  instant  as  they  were  passing ; 
and  the  most  sensible  use  to  which  I ever  saw  a 
cannon  put.”  “ But  why  any  cannon  here,  sir, 
and  of  what  use  'were  they?”  inquired  Robert. 

9.  “Well,  just  when  these  barracks  were  built, 
or  for  what  particular  purpose  originally,  there  is 
no  record.  Some  date  their  erection  as  far  back 
as  1702.  That  they  were  intended  for  a strong- 
hold, their  appearance  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 
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During  the  French  and  Indian  War — the  last  war 
between  England  and  France  for  supremacy  in 
this  New  World — when  the  Indians  used  to  com- 
mit their  awful  massacres  all  around  the  borders 
of  our  country,  these  barracks  were  heavily  gar- 
risoned by  the  men  who  were  ever  ready  to  march 
out  in  defence  of  their  homes. 

10.  “At  one  time,  in  1755,  they  were  General 
Braddock’s  headquarters,  when  he  awaited  Colo- 
nel George  Washington  to  join  him  on  their  way 
to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  where  Braddock  was  defeated 
and  killed.  It  might  have  been  in  one  of  these 
very  rooms  that  the  youthful  aid-de-camp  sought 
to  inform  his  haughty  General  of  the  Indians’  pe- 
culiar mode  of  warfare,  in  order  that  their  cun- 
ning might  be  opposed  by  bolder  strategy. 

11.  “But  you  have  read  how  scornfully  Brad- 
dock  refused  the  advice  of  Washington,  because 
he  considered  him  too  young  and  inexperienced 
to  act  as  adviser,  and  the  consequence  was  Brad- 
dock’s  death  and  the  Indians’  victory. 

12.  “Old  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  whom  the  Penn- 
sylvanians were  so  justly  proud,  also  met  the 
General  here,  to  lay  plans  for  forwarding  de- 
spatches to  and  fro — Franklin  being  then  Post- 
master-General for  the  Colonies^and  increase 
their  means  of  transportation,  for  the  scarcity  of 
wagons  was  very  great. 

13.  “Oh!  what  wise  talks  have  been  held  and 
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listened  to  between  these  stone  walls  ; and  if  they 
had  but  tongues,  what  book-s-full  of  stories  they 
could  tell  inquisitive  boys  of  scenes  which  daily 
occurred  here  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

14.  “Sometimes  these  rooms  were  used  as  ar- 
senals, then  as  rendezvous  for  Washington  and  his 
Generals ; then  as  strongholds  for  British  and 
German  prisoners,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  long 
struggle,  as  homes  for  Hessians  who  had  deserted 
the  English  army,  and  here  sought  and  found 
refuge.  It  is  as  good  as  a book,  Robert,  is  it  not, 
to  have'  such  a substantial  reminder  always  before 
our  eyes  ?” 

15.  “ Better,  sir,  I think,”  Robert  replied,  who, 
with  his  native  love  of  adventure  aroused,  was 
realizing,  for  the  first  time,  that  history  was  no 
myth,  and  there  had  been  “times  which  tried 
men’s  souls”  long  before  the  year  1853,  in  which 
his  brown  eyes  first  saw  the  light. 

16.  “Row,  Robert,  take  a few  steps  across  the 
road,  into  that  beautiful  cemetery,  and  I will  show 
you  a spot  which  awakens  in  me  the  liveliest  mem- 
ories.” They  silently  walked  along  through  the 
avenues  of  cypress  and  bay  which  sheltered  the 
pebbled  walks,  and  halted  beside  a grave  through 
whose  drapery  of  living  green  the  blue  myrtle 
peeped  here  and  there  as  if  in  laughing  defiance 
of  winter’s  approach. 
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LXXII.— HISTORIC  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
FREDERICK. 


PART  II. 


unconstitutional 

souvenir 

comprehend 

decision 


enthusiasm  responsibility 
Zachariah  echoed 

effigies  mammoth 

oppression  century 


1.  “When  I was  a boy  about  eleven  years  old,” 
Grandpa  began,  “the  War  of  1812  was  at  its 
height.  I had  helped  to  buckle  on  my  father’s 
sword,  when  at  the  head  of  a volunteer  company 
he  marched  to  the  defense  of  Baltimore,  and 
nothing  but  the  responsibility  he  made  me  feel, 
that  I must  stay  behind  to  take  care  of  mother, 
kept  me  from  following  him. 

2.  “One  day  a letter  came  from  him  describing 
this  scene : He,  with  a thousand  other  men,  were 
garrisoning  Fort  McHenry,  about  two  miles  from 
the  centre  of  Baltimore  city.  The  British  fleet 
were  anchored  a couple  of  miles  from  the  Fort, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  its  guns.  Having  failed 
to  take  the  city  by  land,  they  hoped  an  attack  by 
water  would  be  more  successful, 

3.  “So  soon  as  night  came,  they  began  their 
work  of  bombardment.  There  was  just  one  con- 
tinuous shower  of  shells,  which  our  garrison  re* 
ceived  in  silence.  During  the  night  several  ves* 
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sels,  with  fourteen  hundred  British,  supplied  with 
scaling  ladders,  entering  the  Patapsco,  passed 
silently  by  the  Fort,  never  dreaming  of  resistance 
from  it. 

4.  “Already,  in  imagination,  they  were  plum 
dering  the  captured  city,  when  suddenly,  as  they 
drew  opposite  the  six-gun  battery,  its  commander, 
Lieutenant  Webster,  opened  upon  them  with  terri- 
ble effect.  The  Fort  and  the  ten-gun  battery  also 
poured  in  their  fire,  and  for  two  hours  a furious 
cannonade  was  kept  up. 

5.  “ It  was  a fearful  sight.  The  heavens  were 
lit  up  with  the  fiery  tracks  of  the  bombs  from  the 
fleet,  and  the  unceasing  booming  echoed,  across 
the  water,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  like 
one  uninterrupted  peal  of  thunder.  We  beat 
them,  Robert;  one  of  the  barges  was  sunk,  and 
the  rest  retreated  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

6.  “During  that  terrible  night,  Francis  S.  Key, 
one  of  our  own  Maryland  boys,  was  a prisoner  in 
the  enemy’s  fleet.  He  had  gene  on  board  under 
a flag  of  truce  to  obtain  the  release  of  some  of 
his  captive  friends,  and  then  was  suddenly  de- 
tained. He  was  a warm-hearted,  whole-souled 
patriot,  of  a fine  poetic  temperament,  and  felt 
deeply  the  danger  to  his  country  which  their 
preparations  foreboded.  During  all  that  long 
night  he  watched  the  conflict,  uncertain  of  its 
issue. 
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7.  “Robert,  have  you  not  often  sung  ‘The  Star 
Spangled  Banner?’  ‘Yes,  sir,’ answered  Robert, 
surprised  at  the  abrupt  question  ; ‘ ever  and  ever 
so  many  times.  Two  hundred  of  us  boys  have 
sung  it  at  once  ; in  school  and  out,  when  we  hoist 
our  flag  and  when  we  have  speeches, — at  all  times 
indeed.  Why,  Grandpa  Eden,  it  is  the  grandest 
song  that  ever  was  made.’ 

8.  “ That  it  is  ! and  if  was  during  the  uncertain, 
awful  struggle  of  that  night  that  Francis  Key 
composed  it,  and  it  is  in  this  grave  that  the  bones 
of  that  noble  fellow  lie.  His  song  describes  the 
whole  scene  of  the  fearful  battle,  and  his  intense 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  that  flag,  which  through 
the  evening’s  twilight  he  and  his  friends  had  seen 
floating  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  McHenry. 

9.  “They  were  confined  in  the  stern  of  the  ves- 
sel, whose  windows  commanded  a full  view  of  the 
bay  and  Fort.  They  could  see  the  flashing  of  the 
guns,  and  the  red  glare  of  the  flying  rockets,  but 
the  fate  of  their  loved  flag  was  wrapped  in  profound 
uncertainty.  At  length  the  struggle  ceased,  but 
who  were  the  victors  ? 

10.  “As  the  gray  dawn  rendered  objects  visible, 
bow  eagerly  they  strained  their  eyes  to  see  what 
crowned  the  tower  of  that  Fort.  Through  the 
‘mists  of  the  deep’  they  could  discern  a flag,  but 
what  were  its  colors?  A while  longer  they  waited 
m breathless  silence,  when  suddenly,  by  the  first 
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rays  of  the  morning  sun,  they  discovered  that  it 
bore  upon  its  gorgeous  folds  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Then  in  a grand  burst  of  triumph  were  born  the 
immortal  lines, — - 

‘ ’Tis  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  1 Oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  1’ 

Now  cannot  you  comprehend  the  song?” 

11.  Robert  did  understand  it  thoroughly.  Child 
as  he  was,  his  enthusiasm  had  been  so  aroused  by 
Grandpa  Eden’s  description,  and  the  real  links 
which  his  own  eyes  had  seen  joining  the  past  with 
the  present,  that  for  a while  he  could  not  speak. 
A big  lump,  which  he  could  not  swallow  seemed 
choking  him.  He  wished  he  had  been  born  a 
half  century  ago  instead  of  now,  or  that  at  once 
he  could  do  something  great  and  heroic  for  the 
country  whose  welfare  had  so  thrilled  the  soul  of 
the  poetic  Key. 

12.  Grandpa  understood  him,  however.  The 
snows  of  age  had  fallen  upon  his  head  only ; his 
heart  was  as  green  with  the  memories  of  his  own 
boyhood,  as  was  the  grave  of  Key  with  the  living 
flowers  that  covered  it;  so  plucking  from  it  a 
myrtle  spray  and  giving  it  to  Robert  as  a souvenir, 
.hey  turned  and  left  the  spot. 

13.  Down  a long  clean  street,  whose  handsome 
brick  dwellings,  banks,  and  churches,  Robert 
thought  would  not  have  looked  bad  even  in  Phila- 
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delphia ; up  another  one,  across  whose  western 
end  there  ran  a swift  stream,  Carroll  Creek,  which 
turned  a mammoth  water-wheel,  and  nourished 
a regiment  of  young  willows  which  lined  its 
shores,  and  they  stood  in  front  of  a small  park, 
in  which  was  a brick  court-house,  imposing  both 
in  size  and  style. 

14.  It  was  court  week.  Farmers’  horses  and 
light  wagons  stood  at  every  hitching-post,  while 
through  the  court-yard  and  on  its  broad  steps 
stood  and  sat  men  of  all  kinds  and  conditions. 
Grandpa  halted  right  before  the  gate  and  said: 
“Robert,  have  you  ever  read  how  once  upon  a 
time,  when  all  these  United  States  were  colonies, 
England  passed  a Stamp  Act,  imposing  a tax  of 
eight  or  ten  shilling's  on  every  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  a deed,  bond,  or  note  was  written  ?” 

15.  “ Yes,  sir,  and  I read  how  angry  they  be- 
came, and  how  nobly  they  resisted  it,  and  how 
they  burnt  effigies  of  the  stamp  officers  in  Boston, 
and,”  “Hold  on;  well  done:  I see  you  have 
studied  history  to  some  advantage.  Now  old 
Frederick  town  did  something  better  than  thal 
before  she  began  to  burn  effigies. 

16.  “This  month,  one  hundred  and  one  years 
ago,  an  old  house  stood  where  this  handsome  one 
now  stands.  It  was  court  week  then  as  now,  but 
as  this  town  was  then  only  twenty  years  old,  T 
guess  the  buildings  which  surrounded  it  were 
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scarcely  so  stylish  looking  as  these.  But  the  men 
of  those  early  times  were  brave ; they  understood 
their  rights,  and  had  sworn  to  defend  them. 

17.  “ You,  boy,  cannot  understand  how  the  cob 
onists  chafed  and  rebelled  against  being  taxed 
without  their  own  consent,  nor  yet  what  danger 
they  incurred  in  resisting  British  authority;  never- 
theless, it  was  during  court  week,  and  on  this  spot, 
that  they  decided  in  a fair,  legal  manner,  that  the 
Stamp  Act  was  unconstitutional,  and  they  would 
never  yield  to  the  oppression. 

18.  “The  decision  was  received  everywhere  with 

the  greatest  joy,  and  the  example  was  followed 
in  the  other  colonies.  It  was  a great  event,  and 
the  people  thought  then,  as  now,  that  they  must 
celebrate  it ; so  my  father  has  told  me  how  ‘ the 
Sons  of  Liberty ; marched  in  funeral  procession 
through  these  streets,  bearing  a coffin,  on  which 
was  inscribed : ‘ The  Stamp  Act  expired  of  a 

mortal  stab  received  from  the  Genius  of  Liberty 
in  Frederick  County  Court,  23d  of  November, 
1765,  aged  twenty-two  days.’  They  then  burnt 
their  stamp  distributor,  Zachariah  Hood,  in  effigy, 
and  ended  the  whole  affair  in  a merry  ball. 

IS.  “Yes,  yes,  Robert,”  continued  Grandpa 
Fden,  as,  leaving  Court  street,  they  walked  to- 
wards his  own  house,  “ this  old  town  has  been  the 
theatre  of  some  stirring  scenes.  I myself  have 
seen  the  passage  through  it  of  the  two  bravest 
?.o 
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armies  in  the  world — the  Northern  and  the  South- 
ern ; but,  somehow,  nothing  thrills  me  like  the  sight 
of  the  old  places  which  recall  the  sufferings  and 
struggles  of  our  patriotic  forefathers.  You  will 
live,  boy,  to  enjoy  all  the  rare  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  equal  rights,  but  never  forget  the  heroes 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  pioneers  of  liberty, 
nor  fail  in  paying  to  their  memory  the  most  pro- 
found respect.” 

Riverside  Magazine. 


LXXIII.— INDEPENDENCE  BELL— July  4,  1776. 

Independence  phoenix  intonation 

turbulent  sceptre  solemnly 

There  was  tumult  in  the  city, 

In  the  quaint  old  Quakers’  town, 

And  the  streets  were  rife  with  people 
Pacing  restless  up  and  down — 

People  gathering  at  corners, 

Where  they  whispered  each  to  each, 

And  the  sweat  stood  on  their  temples 
With  the  earnestness  of  speech. 

As  the  bleak  Atlantic’s  currents 
Lash  the  wild  Newfoundland  shore, 

So  they  beat  against  the  Statehouse, 

So  they  surged  against  the  door  j 
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And  tlie  mingling  of  their  voices 
Made  a harmony  profound, 

Till  the  quiet  street  of  Chestnuts 
Was  all  turbulent  with  sound. 

"Will  they  do  it  ?”  “ Dare  they  do  it  V ’ 

“ Who  is  speaking  ?”  “ What’s  the  news  ?” 

“ What  of  Adams  ?”  “ What  of  Sherman  ?77 

“ 0 God,  grant  they  won7t  refuse  !77 

“ Make  some  way  there  !77  “ Let  me  nearer !” 

“ I am  stifling  !77  “ Stifle,  then ! 

When  a nation’s  life’s  at  hazard, 

We’ve  no  time  to  think  of  men!” 

So  they  beat  against  the  portal, 

Man  and  woman,  maid  and  child ; 

And  the  July  sun  in  heaven 

On  the  scene  looked  down  and  smiled : — 
The  same  sun  that  saw  the  Spartan 
Shed  his  patriot  blood  in  vain, 

Now  beheld  the  Sun  of  Freedom, 

All  unconquered,  rise  again  ! 

So  they  surged  against  the  Statehouse, 

While  all  solemnly  inside 
Sat  the  “Continental  Congress,” 

Truth  and  reason  for  their  guide, — 

O’er  a simple  scroll  debating, 

Which,  though  simple  it  might  be, 

Yet  should  shake  the  cliffs  of  England 
With  the  thunders  of  the  free. 
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At  the  portal  of  the  Statehouse, 

Like  some  beacon  in  a storm, 

Round  which  waves  are  wildly  beating, 
Stood  a slender,  boyish  form, 

With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  steeple, 

And  his  ears  agape  with  greed, 

To  catch  the  first  announcement 
Of  the  “signing’7  of  the  deed. 

Aloft  in  that  high  steeple 

Sat  the  bellman,  old  and  gray; 

He  was  weary  of  the  tyrant 
And' his  iron-sceptred  sway, 

So  he  sat,  with  one  hand  ready 
On  the  clapper  of  the  bell, 

When  his  eye  could  catch  the  signal 
The  happy  news  to  tell. 

See  ! sec  ! The  dense  crowd  quivers 
Through  all  its  lengthy  line, 

As  the  boy  beside  the  portal 
Looks  forth  to  give  the  sign ! 

With  his  small  hands  upward  lifted, 
Breezes  dallying  with  his  hair, 

Hark  ! with  sharp,  clear  intonation, 
Breaks  his  young  voice  in  the  air. 

Hushed  the  people’s  swelling  murmur, 
List  the  boy’s  strong  joyous  cry  ! 

“ Ring  !”  he  shouts  ! “ Ring,  grandpa ! 

Ring!  oh  ring  for  Liberty!” 
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And  straightway,  at  the  signal, 

The  old  bellman  lifts  his  hand, 

And  sends  the  good  news,  making 
Iron-music  through  the  land. 

How  they  shouted  ! What  rejoicing! 

How  the  old  hell  shook  the  air, 

Till  the  clang  of  freedom  ruffled 
The  calm  gliding  Delaware  ! 

How  the  bonfires  and  the  torches 
Illumed  the  night’s  repose, 

And  from  the  flames,  like  Phoenix, 
Fair  Liberty  arose! 

The  old  bell  now  is  silent, 

And  hushed  its  iron-tongue, 

But  the  spirit  it  awakened 
Still  lives,  for  ever  young  ; 

And  while  we  breathe  the  sunlight 
On  the  Fourth  of  this  July, 

Let  us  not  forget  the  bellman 
Who,  ’twixt  the  earth  and  sky, 
Ptang  out  our  Independence, 

Which,  please  God,  shall  never  die ! 
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LXXIV.— THE  HOG  AND  THE  SHADOW. 
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1.  A Dog,  crossing  a little  rivulet  with  a piece 
of  flesh  in  his  mouth,  saw  his  own  shadow  repre- 
sented in  the  clear  mirror  of  the  limpid  stream ; 
and,  believing  it  to  be  another  dog,  who  was  car- 
rying another  piece  of  flesh,  he  could  not  forbear 
catching  at  it ; but  was  so  far  from  getting  any- 
thing by  his  greedy  design,  that  he  dropped  the 
piece  he  had  in  his  mouth,  which  immediately 
sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  was  irrecoverably  lost. 
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APPLICATION. 

2.  He  that  catches  at  more  than  belongs  to  him 
justly  deserves  to  lose  what  he  has.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  common,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  per- 
nicious, than  this  selfish  principle.  It  prevails 
from  the  king  to  the  peasant ; and  all  orders  and 
degrees  of  men  are,  more  or  less,  infected  with  it. 

3.  Great  monarchs  have  been  drawn  in  by  this 
greedy  humor,  to  grasp  at  the  dominions  of  their 
neighbors  j not  that  they  wanted  anything  more 
to  feed  their  luxury,  but  to  gratify  their  insati- 
able appetite  for  vain-glory. 

4.  If  the  kings  of  Persia  could  have  been  con- 
tented with  their  own  vast  territories,  they  had 
not  lost  all  Asia  for  the  sake  of  a little  petty 
State  of  Greece.  And  France,  with  all  its  glory, 
has,  ere  now,  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
by  the  same  unjust  encroachments. 

5.  He  that  thinks  he  sees  another’s  estate  in  a 
pack  of  cards,  or  a box  and  dice,  and  ventures  his 
own  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  should  not  repine  if  he 
finds  himself  a beggar  in  the  end. 

6.  We  have  an  old  proverb,  which  expresses, 
in  other  words,  one  of  the  morals  that  may  be 
drawn  from  this  fable:  “A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.” 
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LXXV.— THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 


Look  up,  my  young  American  ! 

Stand  firmly  on  the  earth, 

Where  noble  deeds  and  mental  power 
Give  titles  over  birth. 

A hallowed  land  thou  claim’st,  my  boy. 

By  early  struggles  bought, 

Heaped  up  with  noble  memories, 

And  wide,  ay,  wide  as  thought! 

On  the  high  Alleghany’s  range, 

Awake  thy  joyous  song  ; 

Then  o’er  our  green  savannahs  stray 
And  gentle  notes  prolong. 

Awake  it  ’mid  the  rushing  peal 
Of  dark  Niagara’s  voice, 

Or  by  thine  ocean  rivers  stand, 

And  in  their  joy  rejoice. 

What  though  we  boast  no  ancient  towers 
Where  “ivied”  streamers  twine, 

The  laurel  lives  upon  our  soil, 

The  laurel,  boy,  is  thine. 
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What  though  no  “minster  lifts  the  cross,* 
Tinged  by  the  sunset  fire, 

Freely  religious  voices  float 
Round  every  village  spire. 

Yet  scenes  are  here  for  tender  thought — 
Here  sleep  the  good  and  brave  ! 

Here  kneel,  my  boy,  and  vow 
Above  the  patriot’s  grave. 

On  Moultrie’s  isle,  on  Bunker Ts  height, 

On  Monmouth’s  heated  line, 

On  Eutaw’s  field,  on  Yorktown’s  bank, 

Erect  thy  loyal  shrine. 

And  when  thou’rt  told  of  knighthood’s  shield, 
And  English  battles  won, 

Look  up,  my  boy,  and  breathe  one  word — 
The  name  of  Washington. 


LXXYI.— BETTER  THAN  DIAMONDS. 


1.  I was  standing  in  the  broad,  crowded  street 
of  a large  city.  It  was  a cold  winter’s  day.  There 
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had  been  rain ; and  although  the  sun  was  then 
shining  brightly,  yet  the  long  icicles  hung  from 
the  eaves  of  the  houses,  and  the  wheels  rumbled 
loudly  as  they  passed  over  the  frozen  ground. 
There  was  a clear  bright  look,  and  a cold  bracing 
feeling  in  the  air,  and  a keen  north-west  wind, 
which  quickened  every  step. 

2.  Just  then  a little  child  came  running  along — 
a poor,  ill-clad  child  : her  clothes  were  scant  and 
threadbare  j she  had  no  cloak,  and  no  shawl ; and 
her  little  bare  feet  looked  red  and  suffering.  She 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eight  years  old. 
She  carried  a bundle  in  her  hand. 

3.  Poor  little  shivering  child ! I,  even  I,  who 
could  do  nothing  else,  pitied  her.  As  she  passed 
me,  her  foot  slipped  upon  the  ice,  and  she  fell, 
with  a cry  of  pain  ; but  she  held  the  bundle 
tightly  in  her  hand,  and  jumping  up,  although  she 
limped  sadly,  endeavored  to  run  on  as  before. 

4.  “Stop,  little  girl,  stop,”  said  a soft  sweet 
voice ; and  a beautiful  woman,  wrapped  in  a large 
shawl,  and  with  furs  all  around  her,  came  out  of 
a jeweler’s  store  dose  by.  “Poor  little  child,” 
she  said,  “are  you  hurt?  Sit  down  on  this  step 
and  tell  me.”  “Oh,  I cannot,”  said  the  child,  “ 1 
cannot  wait — I am  in  such  a hurry.  I have  been 
to  the  shoemaker’s,  and  mother  must  finish  this 
work  to-night,  or  she  will  never  get  any  more 
shoes  to  bind.” 
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5.  “To-night?”  said  the  beautiful  woman — “to- 
night ?”  “ Yes,”  said  the  child, — for  the  stranger’s 
kind  manner  had  made  her  bold — “ yes  ; for  the 
great  ball  to-night;  and  these  satin  slippers  must 
be  spangled,  and — ” The  beautiful  woman  took 
the  bundle  from  the  child’s  hand,  and  unrolled  it. 
You  do  not  know  why  her  face  flushed,  and  then 
turned  pale ; but  I,  yes  I looked  into  the  bundle, 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  slipper  I saw  a name 
written ; but — I shall  not  tell  it.  “And  where 
does  your  mother  live,  little  girl  ?” 

6.  So  the  child  told  her  where,  and  then  she 
told  her  that  her  father  was  dead,  and  that  her 
little  baby  brother  was  sick,  and  that  her  mother 
bound  shoes,  that  they  might  have  bread  : but 
that  sometimes  they  were  very  hungry,  and  some- 
times they  were  very  cold  ; and  that  her  mother 
sometimes  cried  because  she  had  no  money  to  buy 
milk  for  her  little  sick  brother. 

7.  And  then  I saw  that  the  lady’s  eyes  were 
full  of  tears ; and  she  rolled  up  the  bundle  quick- 
ly, and  gave  it  back  to  the  little  girl — but  she 
gave  her  nothing  else  ; no,  not  even  one  sixpence; 
and,  turning  away,  went  back  into  the  store  from 
which  she  had  just  come  out.  As  she  went  away 
I saw  the  glitter  of  a diamond  pin.  Presently 
she  came  back,  and,  stepping  into  a handsome 
carriage,  rolled  off. 

8.  The  little  girl  looked  after  her  for  a moment 
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and  then,  with  her  little  bare  feet  colder  than 
they  were  before,  ran  quickly  away.  I went  with 
the  little  girl,  and  I saw  her  go  to  a narrow  damp 
street,  and  into  a small,  dark  room ; and  I saw 
her  mother — her  sad,  faded  mother ; but  with  a 
face  so  sweet,  so  patient,  hushing  and  soothing  a 
sick  baby.  And  the  babe  slept ; and  the  mother 
laid  it  on  her  own  lap,  and  the  bundle  was  un- 
rolled ; and  a dim  candle  helped  her  with  her 
work,  for  though  it  was  not  night,  yet  her  room 
was  very  dark. 

9.  Then,  after  a while,  she  kissed  her  little  girl 
and  bade  her  warm  her  poor  little  frozen  feet 
over  the  scanty  fire  in  the  grate,  and  gave  her  a 
little  piece  of  bread,  for  she  had  no  more  ; and 
then  she  heard  her  say  her  evening  prayer,  and, 
folding  her  tenderly  to  her  bosom,  blessed  her, 
and  told  her  that  the  angels  would  take  care  of 
her.  And  the  little  child  slept  and  dreamed — oh, 
such  pleasant  dreams ! — of  warm  stockings,  and 
new  shoes ; but  the  mother  sewed  on,  alone. 

10.  And  as  the  bright  spangles  glittered  on  the 
satin  slipper,  came  there  no  repining  into  her 
heart?  When  she  thought  of  her  little  child's 
bare,  cold  feet,  and  of  the  scant  morsel  of  dry 
bread  which  had  not  satisfied  her  hunger,  came 
there  no  visions  of  a bright  room,  and  gorgeous 
clothing,  and  a table  loaded  with  all  that  was 
good  and  nice,  one  little  portion  of  which  spared 
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to  her  would  send  warmth  and  comfort  to  her 
humble  dwelling  ? 

11.  If  such  thoughts  came,  and  others — of  a 
pleasant  cottage,  and  of  one  who  had  dearly  loved 
her,  and  whose  strong  arm  had  kept  want  and 
trouble  from  her  and  her  babes,  but  who  could 
never  come  back — if  these  thoughts  did  come, 
repiningly,  there  came  also  another ; and  the 
widow’s  hands  were  clasped,  and  her  head  bowed 
low  in  deep  contrition,  as  I heard  her  say,  “ Fath- 
er, forgive  me  ; for  Thou  docst  all  things  well, 
and  I will  yet  trust  Thee.” 

12.  Just  then  the  door  opened  softly,  and  some 
one  entered.  Was  it  an  angel  ? Her  dress  was 
of  spotless  white,  and  she  moved  with  a noiseless 
step.  She  went  to  the  bed  where  the  sleeping 
child  lay,  and  covered  it  with  soft,  warm  blankets. 
Then,  presently  a fire  sparkled  and  blazed  there, 
such  as  the  little  old  grate  had  never  known  be- 
fore. 

13.  Then  a huge  loaf  was  upon  the  table,  and 
fresh  milk  for  the  sick  babe.  Then  she  passed 
gently  before  the  mother,  and  drawing  the  unfin- 
ished slipper  from  her  hand,  placed  there  a purse 
of  gold,  and  said,  in  a voice  like  music,  “Bless 
thy  God,  who  is  the  God  of  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow” — and  she  was  gone  : only,  as  she  went 
out,  I heard  her  say — “ Better  than  Diamonds ! 
Better  than  Diamonds  !” 
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14.  What  could  she  mean!  I looked  at  the 
mother.  With  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes, 
she  blessed  her  God,  who  had  sent  an  angel  to 
comfort  her. 


LXXVIX.— PICK  YOUR  ROAD. 

revengeful  invitation  encouraged 

disfigured  diligent  wofully 

1.  “Pick  your  road,  my  hoys;  pick  your  road! 
If  you  would  wear  clean  shoes  and  stockings,  en- 
joy good  health,  feel  at  ease,  and  be  respected  by 
those  around  you, — if  you  would  be  happy,  and 
make  others  happy  too — pick  your  road,  my  bojs; 
pick  your  road !” 

2.  When  I was  at  school,  an  invitation  arrived 
for  half  a dozen  of  us  to  spend  a happy  day  \t 
a lady’s  house,  a few  miles  distant.  You  may  be 
sure  that  we  soon  had  on  our  best  clothes,  and 
were  ready  for  the  start.  “ Pick  your  road,  my 
boys !”  said  our  master. 

3.  So  we  promised  to  pick  our  road,  and  set 
merrily  out.  At  last  we  came  to  a spot  where 
the  road  divided ; and  three  of  us  determined  to 
keep  the  lane,  while  the  others  were  equally  dis- 
posed to  take  the  road  across  the  fields. 

4.  The  lane  that  we  three  untidy  young  rogues 
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had  chosen  was  a terribly  muddy  one ; so  that 
what  with  our  fun  and  our  cai  elessness,  and  our 
neglecting  to  pick  our  road,  and  all  together,  we 
were  soon  spattered  up  to  the  neck — our  trowsers 
were  wofully  disfigured,  and  our  shoes  nearly  filled 
with  water.  Still  we  went  laughing  on. 

5.  There  is,  however,  some  difference  between 
laughing  ourselves,  and  being  laughed  at  by 
others— and  so  we  found  it ; for,  as  soon  as  we 
met  our  companions  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  they 
had  fine  sport  at  our  expense. 

6.  The  lady  to  whose  house  we  had  been  in- 
cited was  offended — for  we  could  not  avoid  dirty- 
ing her  clean  room — and  the  young  people  who 
were  invited  to  meet  us  kept  at  a distance  from 
us,  to  avoid  us.  It  was  clear  that  all  were  ashamed 
of  us  as  well  they  might  be  ; for  we  were  heartily 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 

7.  To  us  it  was  a very  miserable  day,  however 
agreeable  it  might  have  been  to  our  companions. 
We  returned  to  school,  and  were  scolded  by  our 
master,  and  were  confined  the  next  day  within 
doors  by  severe  colds.  Thus  were  we  punished 
foi  not  picking  our  road. 

8.  But,  my  boys,  it  is  not  picking  your  way 
along  a miry  lane  alone,  that  I have  in  my  eye.  No, 
no.  What  I want  you  to  do  is,  to  pick  your  road 
through  the  miry  paths  of  life,  in  every  situation  in 
which  you  may  be  placed. 
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9.  Is  there  ho  difference,  think  you,  between 
being  punished  for  neglecting  your  work  at  school, 
and  having  a half-holiday  for  doing  it  well!  Cer- 
tainly there  is.  Having,  therefore,  the  two  things 
before  you,  choose  the  best  of  them  ; and  whatever 
you  have  to  do,  set  about  it  as  you  should  do 
Go  the  right  way  to  work — pick  your  road. 

10.  Some  of  your  playmates  may  be  idle,  proud, 
cruel,  selfish,  and  revengeful ; others  may  be  dili- 
gent, humble,  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  for, 
giving.  A boy’s  companions  may  encourage  him 
in  all  that  is  good,  or  may  lead  him  into  all  that 
is  bad.  If,  then,  you  are  at  school,  look  about 
you,  my  boys,  and  pick  your  road  among  your 
school-fellows. 

11.  When  you  come  to  be  men,  whatever  trade 
or  calling  you  may  follow,  the  same  advice  holds 
good.  You  will  generally  be  happy  or  unhappy, 
in  the  same  degree  in  which  you  are  careful  or 
neglectful  to  “ pick  your  road.” 

12.  Look  around,  and  you  will  see  every  day  of 
your  lives  the  advantage  of  picking  your  road. 
To  pass  over  a narrow  plank  across  a brook,  re- 
quires some  caution;  and  there  are  many  posi 
tiuns  in  life,  in  which  the  road  to  be  taken  is 
equally  narrow — a step  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left  would  equally  lead  you  into  dangers. 

13.  Pick  your  road,  my  boys,  through  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  but  especially  in  youth  ; 
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and  never  will  you  regret  the  trouble  it  will  cost 
you.  For  there  is  one  road  only  which  leads  to 
heaven, — and  our  Lord  has  warned  us,  that  it  is 
narrow ; but  He  trod  it  Himself ; and  we  shall 
find  Him  on  our  way  to  help  us. 

Altered  from  Cottager's  Visitor. 


LXXVIII.— THE  EDUCATION  THAT  CHILDREN 
GIVE  THEMSELVES. 
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acquisition 

education 


1.  There  is  a branch  of  useful  training,  which 
cannot  be  too  heedfully  regarded  ; I mean  the  edu- 
cation that  children  give  themselves.  Their  observa- 
tion is  ever  alive  and  awake  to  the  circumstances 
which  pass  around  them ; and  from  the  circum- 
stances thus  observed,  they  are  continually  draw- 
ing their  own  conclusions.  These  observations  and 
conclusions  have  a powerful  influence  in  forming 
the  characters  of  youth. 

2 What  is  imparted  in  the  way  of  direct  in- 
struction, they  are  apt  to  consider  as  official.  It 
is  otherwise  with  what  children  discover  for  them- 
selves. As  a matter  of  self-acquisition,  this  is 
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treasured  up  and  reasoned  upon ; it  penetrates  the 
mind,  and  influences  the  conduct,  beyond  all  the 
formal  lectures  that  ever  were  delivered. 

3.  Whether  it  be  for  good,  or  whether  it  be  for 
evil,  the  education  of  the  child  is  principally  de- 
rived from  its  own  observations  of  the  actions, 
the  words,  the  voice,  the  looks  of  those  with 
whom  it  lives.  The  fact  is  unquestionably  so  ; 
and  the  friends  of  youth  cannot  be  too  circum- 
spect in  their  presence,  to  avoid  even  the  least 
appearance  of  evil. 

4.  This  great  moral  truth  was  keenly  felt,  and 
powerfully  inculcated  even  in  the  heathen  world. 
But  the  reverence  for  youth  of  Christian  parents 
ought  to  reach  immeasurably  further.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  set  no  bad  example  ; it  is  indis- 
pensable that  they  show  forth  a good  one.  It  is 
not  enough  that  they  seem  virtuous;  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  they  be  so. 

5.  The  Christian  parent  ought  to  be  a living 

exemplification  of  Christianity.  His  house,  his 
habits,  his  family,  his  associates,  his  pursuits,  his 
recreations,  ought  all  to  be  so  regulated,  as  to 
evince  that  religion  is,  indeed,  the  parent  of  order, 
the  inspirer  of  good  sense,  the  well-spring  of  good 
humor,  the  teacher  of  good  manners,  and  the 
perennial  source  of  happiness  and  peace.  Accus- 
tomed to  live  and  breathe  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  a child  can  materially 
go  wrong.  jibb. 
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LXXIX.— THE  ANT  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

miraculous  necessaries  commonwealth 

preservation  humility  habitation 

administered  avenues  abilities 

1.  In  the  winter  season,  a commonwealth  of 
ants  was  busily  employed  in  the  management  and 
preservation  of  their  corn,  which  they  exposed  to 
the  air  in  heaps  round  about  the  avenues  of  their 
little  country  habitation.  A grasshopper,  who 
had  chanced  to  outlive  the  summer,  and  was  ready 
to  starve  with  cold  and  hunger,  approached  them 
with  great  humility,  and  begged  that  they  would 
relieve  his  necessity  with  one  grain  of  wheat  or 
rye. 
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2.  One  of  the  ants  asked  him,  how  he  had  dis- 
posed of  his  time  in  summer,  that  he  had  not 
taken  pains,  and  laid  in  a stock,  as  they  had  done? 
“Alas,  gentlemen, ” says  he,  “I  passed  away  the 
time  merrily  and  pleasantly,  in  drinking,  singing, 
and  dancing,  and  never  once  thought  of  winter.” 

3.  “If  that  be  the  case,”  replied  the  ant,  laugh- 
ing, “all  I have  to  say  is,  that  they  who  drink, 
sing,  and  dance  in  the  summer,  must  starve  in 
winter.” 

4.  As  summer  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
the  husbandman  gathers  and  lays  up  such  fruits 
as  may  supply  his  necessities  in  winter,  so  youth 
and  manhood  are  the  times  of  life  which  we  should 
employ  in  laying  in  such  a stock  of  necessaries  as 
may  suffice  for  the  demands  of  old  age. 

5.  From  this  fable  we  learn  this  admirable  les- 
son, never  to  lose  any  present  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding against  the  future  evils  and  accidents  of 
life.  While  health  and  the  flower  and  vigor  of 
our  age  remain  firm  and  entire,  let  us  lay  them 
out  to  the  best  advantage,  that,  when  the  latter 
days  take  hold  of  us  and  spoil  us  of  our  strength 
and  abilities,  we  may  have  a store  sufficient  to 
subsist  upon. 

G.  Frugality  is  the  daughter  of  Prudence,  the 
sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  parent  of  Liberty. 
He  that  is  extravagant  will  become  poor,  and 
poverty  will  enforce  dependence. 
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LXXX.— EXERCISES  IX  ELOCUTION. 

RELATIVE  EMPHASIS. 

Rule  X. — Words  that  are  contrasted  or  opposed 
to  each  other,  should  be  made  emphatic  by  dwelling 
on  the  vowel  sounds,  without  unduly  increasing 
the  stress.  The  accented  syllable  receives  the  em- 
phasis. 

1.  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall', 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind’s  breath', 
And  stars  to  set";  but  all\ 

Thou  hast  all'  seasons  for  thine  own,  0 death. 

2,  Bay  is  for  mortal  care', 

Eve  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth', 
Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep',  the  voice  of 
prayer'; 

But  all'  for  thee  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

Hemans. 

S.  Truth',  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise ' again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 

But  Error',  wounded,  writhes  with  pain 
And  dies'  among  his  worshipers. 

Bryant. 

4.  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say', 

And  seize  the  pleasure  of  the  present  day, 
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Live  while  you  live',  the  sacred  preacher ' erieSj 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 

Lord ! in  my  life  let  both  united  be, 

I live  in  pleasure'  while  I live  to  T7ice\ 

Doddridge. 

5.  My  castles''  are  my  king’s  alone, 

From  turret  to  foundation  stone  ; 

The  hand}  of  Douglas'  is  his  own, 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  Marmion  clasp ! 

Scott. 

6.  All  Nature'  is  but  Arfi,  unknown  to  thee, 

All  chance ',  direction \ which  thou  canst  not  see  ; 
All  discord ',  harmony ' not  understood, 

All  partial  evil',  universal  good} : 

And  spite  of  pride',  in  erring  reason’s  spite', 
One  truth  is  clear",  Whatever  is',  is  rigid. 

Pope. 

7.  Take  care  to  be  an  economist  in  prosperity ' ; 
There  is  no  fear  of  your  being  one  in  adversity , 

Zimmerman. 

8.  Let  old  Timotheus  gain  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 

He  raised  a mortal  to  the  skies', 

She'  drew  an  angel  down'. 

Dryden. 

9.  But  most  by  numbers,  judge  a poet’s  song, 

And  smooth'  or  rough'  with  them  is  right'  or 

wrong' : 
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In  the  bright  muse,  though  thousand  charms 
conspire, 

Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire  ; 
Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear\ 
Not  mend  their  minds' — as  some  to  church  re* 
pair', 

Not  for  the  doctrine?,  but  the  music'  there. 

Pope. 

10.  The  mightier  the  man',  the  mightier  is  the 

thing 

That  makes  him  honored',  or  begets  him  hate' ; 
For  greatest  scandal'  waits  on  greatest  state'. 
The  moon',  being  clouded',  presently  is  missed, 
But  little  stars' may  hide  them  when  they  list'. 
The  crow'  may  clothe  his  coal  black  wings  in 
mire', 

And  unperceived  fly  with  the  filth  away ; 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan'  desire', 
The  stains  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor  grooms'  are  sightless  night,  kings'  glo- 
rious day; 

Gnats'  are  unnoted  whereso’er  they  fly, 

But  eagles'  gazed  upon  with  every  eye. 

Shakespeare. 

1 1.  One [ to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law, 

And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe : 

To  murder  thousands'  takes  a specious  name, 
War’s  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 
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12.  Of  'present  fame'  think  little',  and  of  future l, 
less 'j  the  praises  that  we  receive  after  we  are 
buried',  like  the  posies  that  are  strewed  over  our 
grave',  may  be  gratifying  to  the  living ",  but  they 
are  nothing  to  the  dead};  the  dead  are  gone,  either 
to  a place  where  they  hear  them  not',  or  where, 
if  they  do',  they  will  despise v them. 

Colton. 

13.  If  you  want  enemies'  excel  others' : if  you 
want  friends',  let  others  excel  you \ 

Colton. 

14.  What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 

That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?  the  one  affrights 
you, 

The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts  ycu, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  harei ; 
Where  foxes,  geese.  Shakespears. 


LXXXI. — LOVE  AND  AGE. 

progression  impassioned  Christmas 

joyously  roseate  expression 

“I  played  with  you  ’mid  cowslips  blowing, 
When  I was  six  and  you  were  four ; 

When  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  throwing. 
Were  pleasures  soon  to  please  no  more. 
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Thro’  groves  and  meads,  o’er  grass  and  heather, 
With  little  playmates,  to  and  fro, 

We  wandered  hand  in  hand  together; 

But  that  was  sixty  years  ago. 

4f  Fou  grew  a lovely  roseate  maiden, 

And  still  our  early  love  was  strong  ; 

Still  with  no  care  our  days  were  laden, 

They  glided  joyously  along; 

And  I did  love  you,  very  dearly— 

How  dearly,  words  want  power  to  show ; 

I thought  your  heart  was  touched  as  nearly ; 
But  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 

’‘Then  other  lovers  came  around  you, 

Your  beauty  grew  from  year  to  year, 

And  many  a splendid  circle  found  you 
The  centre  of  its  glittering  sphere. 

I saw  you  then,  first  vows  forsaking, 

On  rank  and  wealth  your  hand  bestow ; 

Oh,  then  I thought  my  heart  was  breaking,— 
But  that  was  forty  years  ago. 

■‘And  I lived  on,  to  wed  another: 

Ho  cause  she  gave  me  to  repine ; 

And  when  I heard  you  were  a mother, 

I did  not  wish  the  children  mine. 

My  own  young  flock,  in  fair  progression, 

Made  up  a pleasant  Christmas  row ; 

My  joy  in  them  was  past  expression ; — 

But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 

22 
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“You  grew  a matron  plump  and  comely, 

You  dwelt  in  fashion’s  brightest  blaze  j 
My  earthly  lot  was  far  more  homely  $ 

But  I too  had  my  festal  days. 

No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  glistened 
Around  the  hearth-stone’s  wintry  glow, 
Than  when  my  youngest  child  was  christened; 
But  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

“Time  passed.  My  eldest  girl  was  married, 
And  I am  now  a grandsire  grey ; 

One  pet  of  four  years  old  I’ve  carried 
Among  the  wild-flowered  meads  to  play. 

In  our  old  fields  of  childish  pleasure, 

Where  now,  as  then,  the  cowslips  blow, 

She  fills  her  basket’s  ample  measure,—* 

And  that  is  not  ten  years  ago. 

“But  though  first  love’s  impassioned  blindness 
Has  passed  away  in  colder  light, 

I still  have  thought  of  you  with  kindness, 

And  shall  do,  till  our  last  good-night. 

The  ever-rolling  silent  hours 

Will  bring  a time  we  shall  not  know, 

When  our  young  days  of  gathering  flowers 
Will  be  an  hundred  years  ago.” 


PSACOCK, 
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LXXXII.— FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 


Chippewa  accumulation 

Canadian  cataract 

stupidity  gestures 
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1.  Where  the  river  Niagara  leaves  Lake  Erie, 
it  is  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  width.  Before 
reaching  the  falls,  it  is  a mile  broad,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  deep,  and  flows  with  great  swiftness, 
having  a descent  of  fifty  feet  in  half  a mile.  An 
island,  on  the  verge  of  the  cataract,  divides  it  into 
two  sheets  of  water. 

2.  One  of  these,  called  from  its  shape  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall,  is  six  hundred  yards  wide  and  a hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  .feet  in  height.  The  other, 
called  the  American  Fall,  is  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  a hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  high. 

3.  About  once  in  ten  years,  generally  in  Janu- 
ary or  the  beginning  of  February,  the  ice,  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  makes  a complete  bridge  from 
one  shore  to  the  other.  A great  frozen  mass,  of 
irregular  shape,  is  formed  on  the  edge  next  to  the 
cataract,  from  masses  of  ice  being  forced  under 
the  surface  and  raising  it  up,  and  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  frozen  spray. 

4.  When  this  breaks  up  in  the  spring,  the  crash- 
ing of  the  several  fragments,  driven  together  by 
the  force  of  the  waters,  rivals  the  noise  of  the 
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falls  themselves.  In  a mild  winter,  the  ice  of 
Lake  Erie  sometimes  breaks  up,  large  pieces  float, 
over  the  falls,  they  are  smashed  to  atoms,  and 
rise  to  the  surface  in  immense  quantities  of  a sub- 
stance like  wetted  snow ; a severe  night’s  frost 
binds  this  into  a solid  mass,  and  forms  a large  por- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

5.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  body  of  the 
water  are  very  slight  at  any  season  ; but,  as  you 
watch  the  plunging  stream,  it  seems  to  tumble 
down  sometimes  in  gushes,  as  if  an  additional  in- 
fluence came  into  play  every  now  and  then. 

6.  About  the  centre  of  the  Horse-shoe,  or  Ca- 
nadian Fall,  there  is  a clear  unbroken  spout  of 
water  twenty  feet  in  depth  before  its  leap ; for 
seventy  feet  below  it  continues  deep,  and  of  a 
pure  blue  ; presently  it  becomes  shrouded  in  a soft 
spray,  which  wTaves  like  a plume  in  the  wind,  at 
times  tinted  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
When  the  weather  is  very  calm,  this  beautiful 
mist  rises  to  a great  height  into  the  air,  becoming 
finer  by  degrees,  till  no  longer  perceptible. 

7.  There  is  already  a list  of  fearful  accidents  at 
this  place,  though  for  so  short  a time  frequented 
by  civilized  man  ; the  last  few  years  have  been 
fertile  in  them.  Perhaps  the  most  frightful  of  all 
was  one  which  happened  in  May,  1843. 

8.  A Canadian  of  the  village  of  Chippewa  was 
engaged  in  hauling  sand  from  the  river  three 
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miles  above  the  falls.  Seated  in  liis  cart,  he 
backed  the  horses  into  the  water,  ignorant  of  the 
depth.  It  sank  : but  a box  on  which  he  sat  float- 
ed, and  was  soon  driven  bj  a high  wind  off  from 
the  land  into  the  strong  but  smooth  current ; he, 
being  unable  to  swim,  clung  to  the  box. 

9.  A boat  was  on  the  shore,  but,  by  the  mis- 
management of  the  bystanders,  it  was  let  loose 
into  the  stream,  and  floated  past  the  unhappy 
man,  empty  and  useless.  There  was  no  other  for 
two  miles  lower  down  ; beyond  that,  aid  was  im- 
possible. 

10.  The  people  on  the  banks,  instead  of  has- 
tening to  get  a boat  ready  in  time  below,  ran 
along  the  shore  talking  to  him  of  help,  which 
their  stupidity  rendered  of  no  avail : lie  knew 
that  he  was  doomed.  “ I’m  lost ! I’m  lost !” 
sounded  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  distance  wi- 
dened. 

11.  This  dreadful  protraction  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  the  stream  being  very  slow.  At  first  he 
scarcely  appears  to  move,  but  the  strength  of  the 
current  increases,  the  waters  become  more  troub- 
led, he  spins  about  in  the  eddies,  still  clinging 
with  the  energy  of  despair  to  his  support. 

12.  He  passes  close  by  an  island,  so  close  that 
the  box  touches  and  stops  for  one  moment ; but  the 
next  it  twists  slowly  round,  and  is  sucked  into  the 
current  again.  The  last  hope  is,  that  a boat 
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might  be  ready  on  the  shore  at  Chippewa.  It  is 
in  vain ; there  are  none  there  but  frail  canoes,  all 
high  up  on  the  bank.  By  the  time  one  of  them 
is  launched,  the  boldest  boatman  dare  not  em- 
bark. 

13.  Just  above  the  falls,  they  see  the  devoted 
victim  whirled  round  and  round  in  the  foaming 
waves,  with  frantic  gestures  appealing  for  aid. 
flis  frightful  screams  pierce  through  the  dull  roar 
of  the  torrent — “I’m  lost!  I’m  lost!” 

14.  He  is  how  in  the  smooth  flood  of  blue  un- 
broken water,  twenty  feet  in  depth,  the  centre  ol 
the  Canadian  Fall.  Yet  another  moment  he  has 
loosed  his  hold ; his  hands  are  clasped  as  if  in 
prayer ; his  voice  is  silent.  Smoothly,  but  quickly, 
as  an  arrow’s  flight,  he  glides  over  and  is  seen  no 
more,  nor  any  trace  of  him  from  that  time. 


LXXXIII.— THE  LONELY  CROSS. 
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1.  Midway  between  the  St.  Louis  lliver  and 
Sandy  Lake,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  is  to 
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be  found  one  of  the  largest  and  most  gloomy  of 
swamps.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  a 
thing  of  dread,  not  only  to  the  Indians,  but  also 
to  the  traders  and  voyagers.  For  a good  portion 
of  the  year,  it  is  blocked  up  with  snow,  and  du- 
ring the  summer  it  is  usually  so  far  covered  with 
water  as  only  to  consist  of  a number  of  islets. 

2.  It  is  so  desolate  a place  as  to  be  uninhabited 
even  by  wild  animals,  and  hence  the  pleasures  of 
traveling  over  it  are  far  from  being  exciting.  In 
fact,  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  overcome  in 
spring  is  by  employing  a rude  causeway  of  logs 
for  the  more  dangerous  places. 

3.  As  it  happens  to  be  directly  on  the  route  of 
a portage  over  which  canoes  and  packs  of  furs 
are  annually  transported,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
it  should  frequently  be  the  scene  of  mishaps  and 
accidents.  All  along  the  trail  lie  the  skeletons  of 
canoes,  abandoned  by  their  owners,  together  with 
broken  paddles  and  remnants  of  camp  furniture. 

4.  But  the  most  interesting  object  that  we  wit- 
nessed in  this  remote  corner  of  the  wilderness  was 
a rude  wooden  cross,  surmounting  a solitary  grave. 
And  connected  with  this  grave  is  the  following 
story,  obtained  from  one  who  assisted  at  the  bu- 
rial : 

5.  It  was  a summer  day,  and  many  years  ago 
when  a stranger  arrived  at  St.  Marie.  He  re- 
ported himself  as  having  come  from  Montreal,  and 
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he  was  anxious  to  obtain  a canoe  passage  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  a French- 
man, of  elegant  address,  and  in  easy  circum- 
stances, so  far  as  one  could  judge  from  his  stock  of 
traveling  comforts.  His  name  and  business,  how- 
ever, were  alike  unknown,  and  hence  a mystery 
attended  him. 

6.  Having  purchased  a new  canoe  and  a com- 
fortable tent,  he  secured  the  services  of  four  stal- 
wart Chippeways,  and  started  upon  his  western 
pilgrimage.  He  sailed  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  as  its  lovely  features  de- 
veloped themselves  to  his  view  one  after  another, 
he  frequently  manifested  the  pleasure  lie  expe- 
rienced, in  a manner  so  singularly  enthusiastic  as 
to  increase  the  m}7stery  which  surrounded  him. 

7.  In  due  time  they  reached  the  superb  and 
most  picturesque  St.  Louis  river,  surmounted  its 
waterfalls  by  means  of  many  portages,  entered 
and  ascended  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  finally 
drew  up  their  canoe  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  portage  which  led  over  the  swamp. 

8.  The  tent  of  the  stranger  was  erected,  and 
while  the  Indians  busied  themselves  in  preparing 
the  evening  meal,  the  former  amused  himself  by 
exploring  the  neighborhood  of  the  encampment. 
He  gathered  a few  roots  of  the  sweet  flag,  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond,  and,  on  his  return 
to  the  tent,  ate  a quantity  of  what  he  had  col- 
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lected.  On  that  night  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
while  endeavoring  to  account  for  heart-burning 
and  severe  pains  that  he  experienced,  he  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  a specimen  of  the  root  he  had 
eaten,  and  handed  it  to  the  Indians. 

9.  They  were  surprised  at  this  movement,  but 
on  examining  the  root  they  found  it  to  be  a deadly 
poison.  This  intelligence  was  of  course  received 
with  amazement  and  horror,  and  the  unhappy  man 
spent  a most  agonizing  night.  At  daybreak  he 
was  a little  better,  and  insisted  upon  immediately 
continuing  his  journey.  The  voyagers  obeyed, 
and  packing  up  their  baggage,  started  across  the 
portage  in  single  file. 

10.  The  excitement  which  filled  the  mind  of 
the  stranger  seemed  to  give  new  energy  to  his 
sinews,  and  he  travelled  for  about  an  hour  with 
great  rapidity ; but  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
centre  of  the  swamp  his  strength  failed  him,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  call  a halt. 

11.  Upon  one  of  the  green  islands,  already 
mentioned,  the  Indians  erected  his  tent,  and,  with 
till  the  blankets  and  robes  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The 
hours  of  the  day  were  nearly  numbered  , the 
stranger  had  endured  the  severest  agony,  ar  A he 
knew  that  he  was  about  to  die ! 

12.  He  divested  himself  of  his  clothes,  and, 
with  all  his  papers  and  other  personal  nror  ?rty\ 
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motioned  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a heap  a 
few  paces  from  the  door  of  his  tent.  His  request 
was  obeyed.  He  then  handed  them  all  the  money 
he  had,  and  despatched  all  his  attendants  upon 
imaginary  errands  into  the  neighboring  woods, 
and  when  they  returned  they  found  the  heap  of 
clothes  and  other  property  changed  into  heaps  of 
ashes. 

13.  They  supposed  the  sick  man  had  lost  his 
reason,  and  therefore  did  not  consider  his  conduct 
extraordiD7ry.  They  only  increased  their  kind 
attentions,  for  they  felt  that  the  stream  of  life  was 
almost  dry.  Again  did  the  stranger  summon  the 
Indians  to  his  side,  and  pulling  from  his  breast  a 
small  silver  crucifix,  made  signs  to  them  that  they 
were  to  plant  upon  his  grave  a similar  memento ; 
and  hiding  it  again  in  the  folds  of  his  shirt,  cast  a 
lingering  and  agonizing  look  upon  the  setting  sun, 
and  in  this  manner  breathed  his  last. 

14.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  the  Indians  dug 
a grave  on  the  spot  where  the  stranger  died,  in 
which  they  deposited  his  remains,  with  the  crucifix 
upon  his  breast.  At  the  head  of  the  grave,  they 
planted  a rude  cross  made  of  the  knotty  tamarack 
wood  ; and  after  a night  of  troubled  repose,  started 
upon  their  return  to  St.  Marie,  where  they  related 
the  catastrophe  of  their  pilgrimage. 
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LXXXIV.— THE  RIGHT  ABOVE  THE  WRONG. 


In  other  days  our  fathers’  love  was  loyal,  full,  and 
free, 

For  those  they  left  behind  them  in  the  Island  of 
the  Sea ; 

They  fought  the  battles  of  King  George,  and  toast- 
ed him  in  song, 

For  then  the  Right  kept  proudly  down  the  tyranny 
of  Wrong. 

But  when  the  King’s  weak,  willing  slaves  laid  tax 
upon  the  tea, 

The  Western  men  rose  up  and  braved  the  Island 
of  the  Sea ; 

And  swore  a fearful  oath  to  God,  those  men  of 
iron  might, 

That  in  the  end  the  Wrong  should  die,  and  up 
should  go  the  Right. 

The  King  sent  over  hireling  hosts, — Briton,  Hes- 
sian, Scot  — 

And  swore  in  turn  those  Western  men,  when  cap- 
tured, should  be  shot  ; 


tyranny 

subjugate 


Chalmette 

Hessian 


Chatham 

righteous 
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While  Chatham  spoke  with  earnest  tongue  against 
the  hireling  throng, 

And  mournfully  saw  the  Right  go  down,  and  place 
give  to  the  Wrong. 

But  God  was  on  the  righteous  side,  and  Gideon’s 
sword  was  out, 

With  clash  of  steel,  and  rattling  drum,  and  free- 
man’s thunder-shout ; 

And  crimson  torrents  drenched  the  land  through 
that  long,  stormy  fight, 

But  in  the  end,  hurrah!  the  Wrong  was  beaten 
by  the  Right ! 

And  when  again  the  foemen  came  from  out  the 
Northern  Sea, 

To  desolate  our  smiling  land  and  subjugate  the  free, 

Our  fathers  rushed  to  drive  them  back,  with  rifles 
keen  and  long, 

And  swore  a mighty  oath,  the  Right  should  sub- 
jugate the  Wrong. 

And  while  the  world  was  looking  on,  the  strife 
uncertain  grew, 

But  soon  aloft  rose  up  our  stars  amid  a field  of  blue ; 

For  Jackson  fought  on  Red  Chalmette,  and  won 
the  glorious  fight, 

And  then  the  Wrong  went  down,  hurrah!  and 
triumph  crowned  the  Right  ! 


True  Delta. 
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LXXXV. — A CUNNING  HOUSE. 

1.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
every  thing  was  unsettled  and  in  disorder,  a man 
lost  a valuable  young  horse,  stolen  from  the  stable 
in  the  night. 

2.  Almost  six  full  years  had  elapsed,  and  the 
recollection  even  of  the  lost  animal  nearly  faded 
from  the  mind.  At  this  period,  a gentleman  from 
the  East,  in  the  course  of  business,  was  traveling 
on  horseback  toward  Philadelphia. 

3.  When  within  four  or  five  miles  of  a village 
on  the  road,  the  traveler  was  overtaken  by  a 
respectable-looking  gentleman  on  horseback,  a res- 
ident of  the  village,  returning  home  from  a short 
business  ride.  The  gentleman  was  immediately 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  traveler’s  horse. 

4.  And  every  glance  of  the  eye  cast  toward 
him,  seemed  to  excite  an  interest  and  curiosity  to 
look  at  him  again,  and  to  revive  a recollection  of 
something  he  had  seen  before,  and  soon  estab- 
lished in  his  mind  the  impression  that  for  all  the 
world  he  looked  like  the  horse  he  had  lost  some 
six  years  ago.  This  soon  became  so  irresistibly 
fixed  in  his  mind,  that  he  remarked  to  the  trav- 
eler— “You  have  a fine  horse,  sir.” 

o.  “Yes,”  he  replied  ; “ an  exceedingly  valuable 
animal.”  “What  is  his  age,  sir?”  “Well,  I sup- 
pose him  to  be  ten  or  eleven  years  old.”  “You 
did  not  raise  him,  then?”  “ No  ; I purchased  him 

23 
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of  a stranger,  a traveler,  nearly  six  years  since.-' 
“ Do  you  reside  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?’• 
“No;  I reside  in  the  Bay  State,  and  am  on  my 
way  to  Philadelphia  on  business.  How  far  is  it 
to  New  York?” 

6.  “ Why,  sir,  I really  regret  to  interrupt  you, 
or  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,  but  I am  con- 
strained to  say  I believe  you  have  in  your  posses- 
sion a horse  that  I must  claim.” 

7.  The  traveler  looked  with  surprise  and  amaze- 
ment, and  replied  : “ What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?” 

8.  “I  believe  the  horse  you  are  on,  in  truth 
belongs  to  me.  Five  years  ago,  the  past  autumn, 
a valuable  young  horse  was  stolen  from  my  stable. 
Great  search  was  made  for  him,  but  no  tidings  of 
him  ever  came  to  hand.  In  color,  appearance, 
and  movements,  it  seems  to  me,  he  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  horse  you  are  on. 

9.  “It  would  be  hardly  possible,  I think,  for 
two  to  be  so  near  alike.  But  I will  make  a prop- 
osition to  you  that  will  place  the  matter  in  such 
a position  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory  to 
both  of  us. 

10.  “We  are  now  within  a mile  of  my  resi- 
dence. When  we  arrive  at  my  house,  your  horse 
shall  be  tied  to  the  east  post  in  front  of  my  door, 
and  the  horse  I am  on  to  the  west  post.  After 
standing  a short  time,  the  bridle  of  your  horse 
shall  be  taken  off,  and  if  he  does  not  go  to  a pair 
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of  bars  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  and  pass 
over,  and  go  around  to  the  east  side  of  the  barn, 
and  pull  out  a pin  and  open  the  stable  door,  I will 
not  claim  him. 

11.  “If  he  does,  I will  furnish  you  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  was  bred  by  me,  but  never  sold 
■ — that  he  was  stolen  from  me  just  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war. 

12.  The  traveler  assented  to  the  trial.  The 
horse  was  hitched  to  the  post,  as  proposed,  and 
stood  a minute ; the  bridle  was  then  taken  off, 
when  he  walked  past  the  house  and  over  the  bars, 
and  to  the  stable  door,  as  described,  and  with  his 
teeth  drew  out  the  pin  and  opened  the  door,  and 
entered  his  old  stall. 

13.  We  hardly  need  add  that  he  was  recognized 

by  the  neighbors,  who  fully  attested  to  the  facts 
stated  by  the  claimant,  and  the  traveler  lost  his 
title  to  the  horse.  Woodworth's  Youth’s  Cabinet. 


LXX  XVI.— BEHIND  TIME. 

precipitated  provocation  reinforcements 
punctuality  bankruptcy  telegraphed 

ignominious  Grouchy  reprieve 

commercial  comparatively  locomotive 

sympathy  Napoleon  frantically 

1.  A railroad  train  was  rushing  along  at  almost 
lightning  speed.  A curve  was  just  ahead,  beyond 
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which  was  a station  at  which  two  trains  usually 
met.  The  conductor  was  late,  so  late  that  the 
period  during  which  the  up  train  was  to  wait  had 
nearly  elapsed;  but  he  hoped  yet  to  pass  the  curve 
safely. 

2.  Suddenly  a locomotive  dashed  into  sight  right 
■ahead.  In  an  instant  there  was  a collision.  A 
shriek,  a shock,  and  fifty  souls  were  in  eternity ; 
and  all  because  an  engineer  had  been  behind  time. 

3.  A great  battle  was  going  on.  Column  after 
column  had  been  precipitated  for  eight  hours  on 
the  enemy  posted  on  the  ridge  of  a hill.  The 
summer  sun  was  sinking  to  the  west ; reinforce- 
ments for  the  obstinate  defenders  were  already  in 
sight.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  the  position  with 
one  final  charge,  or  everything  would  be  lost. 

4.  A powerful  corps  had  been  summoned  from 
across  the  country,  and  if  it  came-up  in  season  all 
would  yet  be  right.  The  great  conqueror,  confi- 
dent in  its  arrival,  formed  his  reserve  into  an  at- 
tacking column,  and  led  them  down  the  hill. 

5.  The  world  knows  the  result.  Grouchy  failed 
to  appear ; the  imperial  guard  was  beaten  back  ; 
Waterloo  was  lost.  Napoleon  died  a prisoner  at 
St.  Helena  because  one  of  his  marshals  was  be- 
hind time. 

6.  A leading  firm  in  commercial  circles  had  long 
struggled  against  bankruptcy.  As  it  had  enormous 
sums  of  money  in  California,  it  expected  remit- 
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tances  by  a certain  day,  and  if  they  arrived,  its 
credit,  its  honor,  and  its  future  prosperity  would 
be  preserved. 

7.  But  week  after  week  elapsed  without  bring- 
ing the  gold.  At  last  came  the  fatal  day  on  which 
the  firm  was  bound  to  meet  bills  which  had  been 
maturing  to  enormous  amounts.  The  steamer  was 
telegraphed  at  day-break ; but  it  was  found  that 
she  brought  no  funds,  and  the  house  failed. 

8.  The  next  arrival  brought  nearly  half  a mil- 
lion to  the  insolvents,  but  it  was  too  late ; they 
were  ruined  because  their  agent,  in  remitting  the 
money,  had  been  behind  time. 

9.  A condemned  man  was  led  out  for  execution. 
He  had  taken  human  life,  but  under  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  provocation ; and  public  sympathy 
was  active  in  his  behalf. 

10.  Thousands  had  signed  petitions  for  a re- 
prieve ; a favorable  answer  had  been  expected  the 
night  before,  and  though  it  had  not  come,  even 
the  sheriff  felt  confident  that  it  would  yet  arrive. 
Thus  the  morning  passed  without  the  appearance 
of  the  messenger. 

11.  The  last  moment  was  up.  The  prisoner 
took  his  place  on  the  drop,  the  cap  was  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  the  bolt  was  drawn,  and  a lifeless 
body  swung  revolving  in  the  wind. 

12.  Just  at  that  moment  a horseman  came  into 
sight,  galloping  down  hill,  his  steed  covered  with 
foam.  He  ca.uied  a packet  in  his  right  hand. 
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which  he  waved  frantically  to  the  crowd.  He 
was  the  express  rider  with  the  reprieve  j but  he 
came  too  late. 

13.  A comparatively  innocent  man  had  died  an 
ignominious  death  because  a watch  had  been  five 
minutes  too  slow,  making  its  bearer  arrive  behind 
time. 

14.  It  is  continually  so  in  life.  The  best  laid 
plans,  the  most  important  affairs,  the  fortunes  of 
individuals,  the  weal  of  nations,  honor,  happiness, 
life  itself,  are  daily  sacrificed  because  somebody  is 
"‘behind  time.” 


LXXXVII. — A MAN  OVERBOARD. 

Azores  encompassed  horizon  bulwarks 

instinctively  pursued  mariners  tumult 

Atlantic  literally  rattlings  serious 

1.  Off  the  Azores  we  were  overtaken  by  a se- 
ries of  severe  squalls.  A few  moments  after,  one 
struck  us ; our  gallant  ship  was  drenched  in  foam 
and  spray,  and  then  it  heavily  rolled  on  a heavy 
sea.  We  were  preparing  ourselves  for  the  com- 
ing storm,  when  a man,  who  was  coming  down 
from  the  last  reef,  slipped  as  he  was  stepping  on 
the  bulwarks,  and  went  over  backwards  into  the 
waves. 

2.  In  a moment,  that  most  terrific  of  all  cries 
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at  sea,  “A  man  overboard!  a man  overboard!” 
flew  like  lightning  over  the  ship.  I sprung  upon 
the  quarter-deck  just  as  the  poor  fellow,  with  his 
“ fearful  human  face,”  riding  the  top  of  a billow, 
fled  past. 

3.  In  an  instant,  all  was  commotion  : plank  af- 
ter plank  was  cast  over  for  him  to  seize  and  sus- 
tain himself  on,  till  the  ship  could  be  put  about 
and  the  boat  lowered.  The  first  mate,  a bold, 
fiery  fellow,  leaped  into  the  boat  that  hung  at  the 
side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  in  a voice  so  sharp 
and  stern  that  I seem  to  hear  it  yet,  shouted,  “In, 
men  ! in,  men  !” 

4.  But  the  poor  sailors  hung  back — the  sea 
was  too  wild.  The  second  mate  sprung  to  the 
side  of  the  first,  and  the  men,  ashamed  to  leave 
both  their  officers  alone,  followed. 

5.  “Cut  away  the  lashings !”  exclaimed  the 
officer ; the  knife  glanced  round  the  ropes,  the 
boat  fell  to  the  water,  rose  on  a huge  wave  far 
over  the  deck,  and  drifted  rapidly  astern. 

6.  The  brave  man  stood  erect,  the  helm  in  his 
hand,  his  flashing  eye  embracing  the  whole  peril 
in  a single  glance,  and  his  hand  bringing  the  head 
of  the  gallant  little  boat  on  each  high  sea  that 
otherwise  would  have  swamped  her.  I watched 
them  till  nearly  two  miles  astern,  when  they  lay- 
to,  to  watch  for  the  lost  sailor. 

7.  Just  then  I turned  my  eyes  to  the  southern 
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horizon  and  saw  a squall,  blacker  and  heavier 
than  any  we  had  before  encountered,  rushing 
down  upon  us.  The  captain  also  saw  it,  and  was 
terribly  excited. 

8.  He  called  for  a flag,  and  springing  into  flu 
shrouds,  waved  it  for  their  return.  The  gallant 
fellows  obeyed  the  signal,  and  pulled  for  the  ship. 

9.  But  it  was  slow  work,  for  the  head  of  the 
boat  had  to  be  laid  on  to  almost  every  wave.  It 
was  now  growing  dark,  and  if  the  squall  should 
strike  the  boat  before  it  reached  the  vessel,  there 
was  no  hope  for  it ; it  would  either  go  down  at 
once,  or  drift  away  into  the  surrounding  darkness, 
to  struggle  out  the  night  as  it  could. 

10.  I shall  never  forget  that  scene.  All  along 
the  southern  horizon,  between  the  black  water 
and  the  blacker  heavens,  was  a white  streak  of 
tossing  foam.  Hearer  and  nearer  every  moment 
it  boiled  and  roared  on  its  track. 

11.  I could  not  look  steadily  on  that  gallant 
little  crew,  now  settling  the  question  of  life  and 
death  to  themselves  and  perhaps  to  us,  who  would 
be  left  almost  unmanned  in  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  encompassed  by  a storm. 

12.  The  sea  was  making  fast,  and  yet  that  frail 
thing  rode  on  it  like  a duck.  Every  time  she 
sank  away  she  carried  my  heart  down  with  her, 
and  when  she  remained  a longer  time  than  usual, 
l would  think  it  was  all  over,  and  cover  my  eyes 
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in  horror;  the  next  moment  she  would  appear 
between  us  and  the  black  rolling  cloud,  literally 
covered  with  foam  and  spray. 

13.  The  captain  knew  that  a few  minutes  more 
would  decide  the  fate  of  his  officers  and  crew. 
Fie  called  for  his  trumpet,  and  springing  up  the 
rattlings,  shouted  out  over  the  roar  of  the  blast 
and  waves,  “Pull  away,  my  brave  bullies,  the 
squall  is  coming — give  way,  my  hearties !”  and 
the  bold  fellows  did  “ give  way’7  with  a will. 

14.  I could  see  their  ashen  oars  quiver  as  they 
rose  from  the  water,  while  the  life-like  boat 
sprung  to  their  strokes  down  the  billows,  like  a 
panther  on  the  leap.  On  she  came,  and  on  came 
the  blast.  It  was  the  wildest  struggle  I ever 
gazed  on  ; but  the  gallant  little  boat  conquered. 

15.  Oh  ! how  my  heart  leaped  when  she  at 
length  shot  round  the  stern,  and,  rising  on  a wave 
far  above  our  lee-quarter,  shook  the  water  from 
her  drenched  head,  as  if  in  delight  to  find  her 
shelter  again. 

16.  The  chains  were  fastened,  and  I never 
pulled  with  such  right  good-will  on  a rope  as  on 
the  one  that  brought  that  boat  up  the  vessel’s 
side.  As  the  heads  of  the  crew  appeared  over 
the  bulwarks,  I could  have  hugged  the  brave  fel- 
lows in  transport. 

17.  As  they  stepped  on  deck,  not  a question  was 
asked — no  report  given — but  “ Forward,  men  l” 
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broke  from  the  captain’s  lips.  The  vessel  was 
trimmed  to  meet  the  blast,  and  were  again  bound- 
ing on  our  way. 

18.  If  that  squall  had  pursued  the  course  of  all 
the  former  ones,  we  must  have  lost  our  crew  ; but 
when  nearest  the  boat  (and  it  seemed  to  me  the 
foam  was  breaking  not  a hundred  rods  off),  the 
wind  suddenly  veered,  and  held  the  cloud  in 
check,  so  that  it  swung  round  close  to  our  bows, 

19.  The  poor  sailor  was  gone  • he  came  not 
back  again.  It  was  his  birthday. 

20.  Whether,  a bold  swimmer,  he  saw  at  a dis- 
tance his  companions  hunting  hopelessly  for  him, 
and  finally,  with  his  heart  growing  cold  with  des- 
pair, beheld  them  turn  back  to  the  ship,  and  the 
ship  itself  toss  its  spars  away  from  him  forever,  or 
whether  the  sea  soon  took  him  under,  we  know 
not. 

21.  We  saw  him  no  more,  and  a gloom  fell  on 
the  whole  ship.  There  were  but  few  of  us  in  all, 
and  we  felt  his  loss.  It  was  a wild  and  dark 
night ; death  had  been  among  us,  and  had  left  us 
with  sad  and  serious  hearts. 

22.  And  as  I walked  to  the  stern,  and  looked 
back  on  the  foam  and  tumult  of  the  vessel’s  wake, 
in  which  the  poor  sailor  had  disappeared,  I in- 
stinctively murmured  the  mariner’s  hymn,  closmo; 
with  the  sincere  prayer — 

“Oh,  sailor  hoy,  sailor  boy,  peace  to  tliy  soul." 
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ruthlessly  loathsome  chequer’d 

mariners  murmur  poisoned 

decrees  placid  reflection 

Strange,  that  the  wind  should  be  left  so  free, 

To  play  with  a flower,  or  tear  a tree ; 

To  range  or  ramble  where’er  it  will, 

And,  as  it  lists,  to  be  fierce  or  still;  . 

Above  and  around  to  breathe  of  life, 

Or  to  mingle  the  earth  and  sky  in  strife ; 
Gently  to  whisper,  with  morning  light, 

Yet  to  growl,  like  a fetter’d  fiend,  ere  night ; 
Or  to  love,  and  cherish,  and  bless,  to-day, 

What  to-morrow  it  ruthlessly  rends  away ! 

Strange,  that  the  sun  should  call  into  birth 
All  the  fairest  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  earth, 
Then  bid  them  perish,  and  see  them  die, 

While  they  cheer  the  soul  and  gladden  the  eye. 
At  morn,  its  child  is  the  pride  of  spring, 

At  night  a shrivell’d  and  loathsome  thing ! 
To-day  there  is  hope  and  life  in  its  breath, 
To-morrow  it  shrinks  to  a useless  death. 

Strange  doth  it  seem  that  the  sun  should  joy 
To  give  life,  alone,  that  it  may  destroy. 

Strange,  that  the  ocean  should  come  and  go, 
With  its  daily  and  nightly  ebb  and  flow — 
Should  bear  on  its  placid  bosom  at  morn 
The  bark  that,  ere  night,  will  be  tempest-turn ; 
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Or  cherish  it  all  the  way  it  must  roam, 

To  leave  it  a wreck  within  sight  of  home  • 

To  smile,  as  the  mariner’s  toils  are  o’er, 

Then  wash  the  dead  to  the  cottage  door ; 

And  gently  ripple  along  the  strand, 

To  watch  the  widow  behold  him  land ! 

But,  stranger  than  all,  that  man  should  die, 

When  his  plans  are  form’d,  and  his  hopes  are  high 
He  walks  forth  a lord  of  the  earth  to-day, 

And  the  morrow  beholds  him  part  of  its  clay ; 

He  is  born  in  sorrow  and  cradled  in  pain, 

And  from  youth  to  age — it  is  labor  in  vain ; 

And  all  that  seventy  years  can  show, 

Is  that  wealth  is  trouble,  and  wisdom  woe ; 

That  he  travels  a path  of  care  and  strife, 

Who  drinks  of  the  poison’d  cup  of  life! 

Alas!  if  we  murmur  at  things  like  these, 

That  reflection  tells  us  are  wise  decrees  j 
That  the  wind  is  not  ever  a gentle  breath — 

That  the  sun  is  often  the  bearer  of  death— 

That  the  ocean-wave  is  not  always  still — 

And  that  life  is  chequer’d  with  good  and  ill — 

If  we  know  ’tis  well  that  such  change  should  be, 
What  do  we  learn  from  the  things  we  see? 

That  an  erring  and  sinning  child  of  dust 
Should  not  wonder  nor  murmur,  but  hope  and 
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